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— — | Juvv. 
Beaſts of each kind their fellows ſp are: 
Bear lives in amity with bear. 17280 


all forts.” As in the general hurry 


6 T* world,” ſays Locke, © has people of 


produced by the ſuperfluities of ſome, and 
neceſſities of others, no. man needs to ſtand ſtill for 


want of employment ; ſo in the innumerable grada- 
tions of ability, and endleſs varieties of ftudy and 
mclination, no employment can be vacant for want 
of a man qualified to diſcharge it. 

Such is probably the natural. ſtate of the uni- 
verſe, but it is ſo much deformed by intereſt and 
paſſion, that the beneſit of this adaptation of men 
to things is not always perceived. The folly or 
indigence of thoſe who ſet their ſervices to fale, 
inclines them to boaſt of qualifications which they 
do not poſſeſs, and attempt buſineſs which they 40 


not underſtand; and they who have the power of 


aſſigning to others the taſk. of life, are ſeldom 
honeſt or ſeldom happy in their nominations. Pa- 
trons are corrupted by avarice, cheated by credu- 

Vor. IV, B c lity, 
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give preſent pain, for the ſake of obviating evil yet 


forfake his rank, and poſt himſelf among thoſe 


K unſocial ſeparation, without tenderneſs and with 


How $0 Nart back from aac other by ſome 
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lity, or overpowered by reſiſtleſs ſolicitation. They 
are ſometimes too ſtrongly influenced by honeſt 
prejudices of friendſhip, or the .prevalence of vir- 
tuous compathon. For, whatever cool reaſon 
may direct, it is not eaſy for a man of tender and 
ſcrupulous - goodneſs to overlook the immediate 
effect of his own actions, by turning his eyes upon 
remoter conſequences, and to do that which muſt 


unfelt, or ſecuring. advantage in time to come. 
What is diſtant is in itſelf obſcure, and, when we 
have no with. to ſee it; eaſily eſcapes our notice, br 
takes ſuch a form as deſire or imagination beſtows 
upon it. 

Every man might for the ſame reaſon, in 'the 
multitudes that ſwarm about him, find ſome kin- - 
dred mind with which he could unite in confidence 
and friendſhip ; yet we ſee many ſtraggling fingle 
about the world, unhappy for want of an aſſociate, 
and pining with the neceſſity of confining their ſen- 
timents to their own boſoms. 


This inconvenience ariſes in like manner from 
ſtruggles of the will againſt the underſtanding. It 
is not often difficult to find a ſuitable com 
if every man would be content with ſuch as he 
is qualified to pleaſe. But if vanity tempts him to 


with whom no common intereſt or mutual | 
an ever unite him, he muſt always live in a ſtate 


out truſt. 
There are many . natures which can never ap= 


proach within a certain diſtance, and which, when 
any irregular motive impels them towards 
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cible repulſion. There are others which immedi- 
ately cohere whenever they come into the reach of 
mutual attraction, and with very little formality of 
preparation mingle intimately as ſoon as they meet. 

Every man, whom either buſineſs or curioſity has 


thrown at large into the” world, will recollect 


many inſtances of fondneſs and diſlike, which have 
forced themſelves upon him without the intervention 
of his judgment; of diſpoſitions to court ſome and 
avoid others, when he could aſſign no reaſon for the 
preference, or none adequate to the violence of his 
paſſions ; of influence that acted inſtantaneouſly 
upon his mind, and which no arguments or perſua- 
ſions could ever overcome. 

Among thoſe with whom time and ne 
have made us familiar, we feel our affections 
divided in different proportions without much regard 
to moral or intellectual merit. Every man knows 
ſome whom he cannot induce himſelf to truſt, 
though he has no reaſon to ſuſpect that they would 


| betray him; thoſe to whom he cannot complain, 


though he never obſerved them to want compaſſion 
thoſe in whoſe preſence he never can be gay, though 
excited by invitations to mirth and freedom ; and 
thoſe from whom he cannot be content to receive 
inſtruction, though they never inſulted his ignorance 
by contempt or oſtentation. 
That much regard is to be had to thoſe inſtincts 
of kindneſs and diſlike, or that reaſon ſhould blindly 

follow them, I am far from intending to inculcate : 
It is very certain that by indulgence we may give 
them ſtrength which they have not from nature, 
and almoſt every example of ingratitude and trea- 
chery. proves, that by obeying them we may com- 
mit our happineſs to thoſe who are very unworthy 
B 2 - 1 
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of ſo great a truſt. But it may deſerve to be remark< 
ed, that ſince few contend much with their inclina- 
tions, it is generally vain to ſolicit the good-will of 
| thoſe whom we'perceive thus involuntarily alienated 
from us; neither knowledge nor virtue will recon- 
cile antipathy, and though officiouſneſs may for a 
lime be admitted, and diligence applauded, they will 
| at Joſt be dilcoaticd with: coldnely, of by 

e. | 
| Some tiers went es e Peer of A0 
| upon the affections, of exciting univerſal benevolence, 
and diſpoſing every heart to fondneſs and friendſhip. 
But this is a felicity granted only to the favourites of 
nature. The greater part of mankind find a differ- 
ent reception from different diſpoſitions; they ſome- 
times obtain unexpected careſſes from thoſe whom 
they never flattered with uncommon regard, and 
— exhauſt all their arts of pleaſing without 
effect. To theſe it is neceſſary to look round and 
attempt every breaſt in which they find virtue ſuffi- 
cient for the foundation of friendſhip; to enter into 
the crowd, and try whom chance will offer to their 
notice, till they fix on ſome temper congenial to their 
own, as the magnet rolled in the duſt collects the 
fragments of its kindred metal from a thouſand FR 
ticles of other ſubſtances, 
Every man muſt have remarked the facility with 

which the kindneſs of others is ſometimes gained 

by thoſe to whom he never could have imparted 
his own. We are'by our occupations, education, 

and habits of life, divided almoſt into different ſpe- 
cCies, which regard one another for the moſt part 
with ſcorn and malignity. Each of theſe. claſſes - 
of the human race has defires, fears, and converla- 
tion, vexations and merriment, peculiar to itſelf 
Cares 
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cares which another cannot feel; pleaſures which he 
cannot partake ; and modes of expreſing every fen- 
ation which he cannot underſtand. That frolick 
which ſhakes one man with laughter, will convulſe 
another with indignation ; the ſtrain of jocularity 
which in. one. place obtains treats and patronage, 
would in another be heard with indifference, and in 
a third with abhorrence. 
Io raiſe eſteem we * benefit others, to procure 
love we mult pleaſe them. AriFotle obſerves, that 
old men do nat readily form friendſhips, begauſe they 
are not eaſily ſuſceptible of pleaſure: He: that can 
contribute to the hilarity of the vacant hour, or par- 
take with equal. guſt the favourite amuſement, he 
whoſe mind is employed on the ſame objects, and 
who therefore never haraſſes the underſtanding with 
unaccuſtomed ideas, will be welcomed with ardour, 
and left with regret, unleſs he deſtroys thoſe recom- 
mendations by faults with which peace and n 
cannot conſiſt. 
It were happy if, in forming friendfaips, virtus 
could concur with vleafare; but the greateſt part of 
human gratifications approach ſo nearly to vice, that 
few who make the delight of others their rule of con- 
duct, can avoid diſingenuous compliances ; yet cer- 
tainly he that ſuffers himſelf to be driven or all _ 
from virtue, miſtakes his own intereſt, ſince he gains 
ſuccour by means, for which his friend, if ever he 
becomes wiſe, muſt ſcorn him, and for which at laſt 
he muſt ſcorn himſelf, | 
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ol vag Giakur yatns rn g Alge. How, 


Frail as the leaves that quiver on the ſprays, 
Like them man flouriſhes, like them decays, 


Mr. RAMBLER. 
n 5 0 
OU have formerly obſerved that curioſity 


that the mind is prompted to ſtudy and enquiry 
rather by the uneafineſs of ignorance, than the 


hope of profit. Nothing can be of leſs importance 


to any preſent intereſt than the fortune of thoſe 


| who have been long loft in the grave, and from 


whom nothing now can be hoped 'or feared. Yet 
to rouſe the zeal of a true antiquary, little more is 
neceſſary than to mention a name which mankind 
have conſpired to forget; he will make his way to 
remote ſcenes of action through obſcurity and con- 
tradition, as Tully ſought amidſt buſhes and bram- 
bles the tomb of Archimedes. 

It is not eaſy to diſcover how it concerns him that 


gathers the produce, or receives the rent of an eſtate, 
to know through what families the land has paſſed, 
who is regiſtered in the Conqueror's ſurvey as its 


poſſeſſor, how often it has been forfeited by treaſon, 


or how often ſold by prodigality. The power or. 


wealth of the preſent inhabitantʒ of a country cannot 
be much increaſed by an enquiry after the names of 
thoſe barbarians, who deſtroyed one another twenty 
centuries ago, in conteſts for the ſhelter of woods or 
convenience of paſturage. Yet we ſee that no man 


can be at reſt in the enjoyment of a new * 
tl 


often terminates in barren knowledge, and 
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till he has learned the hiſtory of his grounds from 
the ancient inhabitants of the pariſh, and that no na- 
tion omits to record the actions of their anceſtors, 
however bloody, ſavage, and rapacious. 


The ſame diſpoſition, as different opportunities 
call it forth, diſcovers itſelf in great or little things. 


| I have always thought it unworthy of a wiſe man td 


ſlumber in total inaQtivity, only becauſe he happens 
to have no employment equal to his ambition or 
genius; it is therefore my cuſtom to apply my 
attention to the objects before me, and as I cannot 
think any place wholly unworthy of notice that af- 
fords a habitation to a man of letters, I have collected 
the hiſtory and antiquities" of the ſeveral ' + pron in 
which I have reſided. 


Qpincalacuogue affeg 022 ego agus woes, 
How ſmall to others, but how great to me 


Many of theſe narratives my induſtry has been 
able to extend to a conſiderable length ; but the 


woman with whom I now lodge has lived only 


eighteen months in the houſe, and can give no 
account of its ancient revolutions ; the plaiſterer 
having, at her entrance, obliterated, by his white= 
waſh, all the ſmoky memorials which former tenants 
had left upon the ceiling, and perhaps drawn the 


veil of oblivion over politicians, philoſophers, and 


poets. 


When I firſt cheapened my lodgings, the land- 
lady told me, that ſhe hoped I was not an author, 
for the lodgers on the firſt floor had ſtipulated that 
the upper rooms ſhould not be occupied by a noiſy 
trade. I very readily promiſed to give no diſturb- 
ance to her family, and ſoon diſpatched a bargain on 
he uſual terms. 

B 1 I had 
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I had not ſlept many nights in my new apartment 
before I began to enquire after my predeceſſors, 
and found my landlady, whoſe imagination is filled 
chiefly with her own affairs, very ready to give me 
information. | Y 

Curioſity, like all other. deſires, adus pain as 
well as pleaſure. Before ſhe began her narrative, I 
had heated my head with expectations of adven- 
tures and diſcoveries, of elegance in diſguiſe, -and 
learning in. diftreſs; and was ſomewhat mortified 
when I heard that the. firſt tenant was a tailor, 
of whom nothing was remembered but that he com- 
plained of his room for want of light; and, after 
having lodged in it a month, and paid only a week's . 
rent, pawned a piece of cloth which he was truſted 


to cut out, and was forced to make a precipitate re- 


treat from this quarter of the town. 
The next was a young woman newly arrived 


from the country, who lived for five weeks with 


— regularity, and became by frequent treats 

very much the favourite of the family, but at laſt 
received viſits ſo frequently from a couſin in Cheap- | 
ide, that ſhe brought the reputation of the houſe 
into danger, and was therefore ile with good 
advice. 

The room then ſtood empty for a fortnight; | 
my landlady began to think that ſhe had judged 
hardly, and often wiſhed for ſuch another lodger. 
At laſt an elderly man of a grave aſpect read the bill, 


and bargained for the room at the very firſt price 


that was aſked. He lived in cloſe retirement, ſel- 
dom went out till evening, and then returned early, 
ſometimes cheerful, and at other times dejected. 
It was remarkable, that whatever he purchaſed, 
* never had ſmall money in his pocket, and 
_ though 
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though cool and temperate on other occaſions, was 
always vehement and ſtormy till he received his 
change. He paid his rent with great exactneſs, and 
ſeldom failed once a week to requite my landlady 8 
civility with a ſupper. At laſt, ſuch is the fate of 
human felicity, the houſe was alarmed at midnight 
by the conſtable, who demanded to ſearch the gar- 
rets. My landlady aſſuring him that he had miſ- . 
taken the door, conducted him up ſtairs, where he 
found the tools of a coiner; but the tenant had 
crawled along the roof to an empty houſe, and 
eſcaped; much to the joy of my landlady, Who 
declares him a very honeſt man, and wonders why 
any body ſhould be hanged for making money 
when ſuch numbers are in want of it. She however 
confeſſes that ſhe ſhall for the future always queſtion 
the character of thoſe who take her garret without 
beating down the price. | 
The bill was then placed again in the window, | 
and the poor woman was teazed for ſeven weeks 
by innumerable paſſengers, who obliged her to 
climb with them every hour up five ftories, and 
then diſſiked the proſpect, hated the noiſe of a 
publick ſtreet, thought the ſtairs narrow, objected 
to. a low ceiling, required the walls to be hung 


with freſher paper, aſked queſtions about the neigh- 


bourhood, could not think of living ſo far from 
their acquaintance; wiſhed the windows had looked 
to the ſouth rather than the weſt, told how the 
door and chimney might have been better diſpoſed, 
bid her half the price that ſhe aſked, or promiſed 
to give her earneſt the next Cas od came no 
more, | 
At laſt, a ſhort, meagre man, in a tarniſhed 
waiſtcoat, deſired to fee the garret, and when he 
| — TEES had 
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had ſtipulated for two long ſhelves, and a larger | 


table, hired it at a low rate. When the affair was 
completed, he looked round him with great fatif- 


man did not underſtand. In two days he brought 
a great box of books, took poſſeſſion of his room, 
and lived very inoffenſively, except that he fre- 
quently diſturbed the inhabitants of the next floor 


dy unſeaſonable noiſes. He was generally in bed 


at noon, but from evening to midnight he ſome- 
times talked aloud with great vehemence, ſome- 
times ſtamped as in rage, ſometimes threw down 
his poker, then clattered his chairs, then fat down 
in deep thought, and again burſt out into loud 
vociferations; ſometimes he would ſigh as op- 
preſſed with miſery, and ſometimes ſhake with 
convulſive laughter. When he encountered any 
of the family, he gave way or bowed, but rarely 


ſpoke, except that as he went up ſtairs he often. 


repeated, 


— s, ver. dh wir,  \ 
This habitant th* aerial — boaſt, 


hard TY to which his neighbours liſtened fo - 
often, that they learned them without underſtanding 
them. What was his employment ſhe did not ven- 


ture to aſk him, but at laſt heard a printer's.boy 
enquire for the author. 


My landlady was very often adviſed to veal 
of this ſtrange man, who, though he was quiet 


- for the preſent, might perhaps become outrageous 


in the hot months; but as ſhe was punctually | 


paid, ſhe could not find any ſufficient reaſon for 
diſcaihng him, till one night he convinced her, 


by, 


faction, and repeated ſome words which the wo- 
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by ſetting fire to his Curtains, that it was not ſafe - 
to have an author for her inmate, | 

She had then for ſix weeks a ſucceſſion of tenants, 
who left the houſe on Saturday, and inſtead of pay- 
ing their rent, ſtormed at their landlady. At laſt 
ſhe took in two ſiſters, one of whom had ſpent her 
little fortune in procuring remedies for a lingering 
diſeaſe, and was now ſupported and attended by the 
other : ſhe climbed with difficulty to the apartment, 
where ſhe languiſhed eight weeks without impa- 
tience or lamentation, except for the expence and 
fatigue which her ſiſter ſuffered, and then calmly 
and contentedly expired. The lifter followed hex 
to the grave, paid the few debts which they had 
contracted, wiped away the tears of uſeleſs forrow, 
and returning to the buſineſs of common life, re- 
ſigned to me the vacant habitation. = 

Such, Mr. Rambler, are the changes which have 
happened in the narrow ſpace where my preſent 
fortune has fixed my reſidence. So true it is that 
amuſement and inſtruction are always at hand for 


thoſe who have ſkill and willingneſs to find them; 


and fo juſt is the obſervation of Fuvenal, that a 
ſingle houſe will ſhew whatever is done or ſuffered 


in the world. 
I am, SIR, ge. 


B 6 
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Nous. 162. 'Tozay, One 5» 1751. ? 
r & Brute conſule natus, | . 


*3 


e tibi weras credis amicitias? _ e 
Nene, oP 
Quiz nowns zA, mortem diligit ile tums. "Mane, 


What! old, and rich, and childleſs too, 
And yet believe your friends are true? 
Truth might perhaps to thoſe belong, 
To thoſe who loy'd you poor and young; 
But, truſt me, for the new you have, * | 
an love you dearly——in your grave. F, Lawns. | 


NE of -the complaints uttered by Milan's 
| Sampſon, in the anguiſn of blindneſs, is, that 
he ſhall paſs his life under the direction of others 
that he cannot regulate his conduct by bis own: 
knowledge, but muſt lie at the mien of thoſe who 
undertake to guide him. 
There is no ſtate more cantraty to the dignity of 
wiſdom than perpetual and unlimited dependence, 
in which the underſtanding hes uſeleſs, and every 
motion is received from external impulſe. Reaſon + 
is the great diſtinction of Human nature, the faculty 
by which we approach to ſome degree of aſſociation 
with celeſtial intelligences ; but as the excellence f 
every power appears only in its operations, not to 
have reaſon, and to have it uſeleſs and nnn, 
is nearly the ſame. 
Such is the weakneſs of man, that the * 
of things is ſeldom ſo much regarded as external 
and accidental appendages. A ſmall vatiation of 
trifling circumſtances, a flight change of form by 
an artificial dreſs, or a caſual difference of appear- - 
ance, by a new light and ſituation, will conciliate 
affection or excite abhorrence, and determine us 
- to 
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to purſue or to avoid. Every man conſiders a 
neceſſity of compliance with any will but his on, 
as the loweſt ſtate of ignominy and meanneſs; | 
few are ſo far loſt in cowardice or negligence, as 
not to rouſe at the firſt inſult of tyranny, and 
exert all their force, againſt him who. uſurps their - 


property, or invades any privilege of - ſpeech . or 
Action. Yet we ſee oſten thoſe who never wanted 


ſpirit to repel encroachment or oppoſe violence, at 
laſt, by, a gradual relaxation of vigilance, deliver- 
ing up, without. capitulation, the fortreſs which 
they defended againſt aſſault, and laying down 

unbidden the weapons Which they graſped the 
harder for every attempt o wreſt them from their 
hands. Men eminent for ſpirit and wiſdom oſten 


reſign themſelves to voluntary pupillage, and ſuffer 


their lives to be modelled by officious ignorance, 
and their choice to be regulated * een 
ſtupidity. 


This ue e in * e : 
nation of others may be. the conſequence of appli- _ 
cation to ſome ſtudy remote from the beaten track 
of life, ſome, employment which does not allow 
leiſure for ſufficient inſpection of thoſe petty affairs, 
by which nature has decreed a great part of our 
duration to be filled. To a mind thus withdrawn 
from common objects, it is more eligible to repoſe 


on the prudence of another, than to be expoſed 8 


every moment to ſlight interruptions . The ſub- 

miſſion which. ſuch confidence - requires, is paid 
without, pain, becauſe it implies no conſeſſion of 
inferiority. The buſineſs from which we with⸗ 
craw our cognizance, is not above our abilities, 
but below our notice. We pleaſe our pride: with, 
the effects of our influence thus . om 
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and fancy ourſelves placed in a higher orb, from 
which we regulate ſubordinate agents by a light 
and diſtant ſuperintendance. But whatever vanity 


or abſtraction may ſuggeſt, no man can ſafely do 
that by others which might be done by himſelf; he 


that indulges negligence will quickly become i igno· 
rant of his own affairs; and he that truſts without 
referve will at laſt be deceived. 
It is however impoffible but that, as the atten 
tion tends ſtrongly towards one thing, it muſt 
retire from another; and he that omits the care 
of domeſtick buſineſs, becauſe he is engroſſed by 
_ enquiries of more importance to mankind, has : 
leaſt the merit of ſuffering in a good cauſe. But 
there are many who can plead no ſuch extenuation 
of their folly ; who ſhake off the burthen of their 
ſtation, not that they may ſoar with 'leſs incum- 
brance to the heights of knowledge os virtue, but 
that they may loiter at eaſe and ſleep in quiet; and 
who ſelect for friendſhip and confidence not the 
faithful and the virtuous, but 0 ſoft, the civil, and 
compliant. 

This openneſs to flattery is the common diſ- 
grace of declining life. When men fee] weaknefs 
increaſing on them, they naturally deſire to reſt 
from the ſtruggles of contradiction, the fatigue of 
reaſoning, the anxiety of eireumſpection; when 
they are hourly tormented with pains and diſeaſes, 
they are unable to bear any new diſturbance, and 
conſider all oppoſition as an addition to miſery, of 
which they feel already more than they can pa- 
tiently endure. Thus deſirous of peace, and thus 
fearful of pain, the old man feldom enquires after 
any other qualities in thoſe whom he carefles, 


than quickneſs | in conjecturing his deſires, _—_ 
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in ſupplying his wants, dexterity in intercepting 
complaints before they approach near enough to 
diſturb him, flexibility to his preſent. humour, ſub- 
miſſion to haſty petulance, and attention to weari- 
ſome narrations. By theſe arts alone many have 
been able to defeat the claims of kindred and of 
merit, and to enrich themſelves with preſents and 
legacies, fat eat] | 4; _ 
Thraſybulus inherited a large fortune, and aug- 
mented it by the reyenues of. ſeveral lucrative em- 
ployments, which he diſcharged with honour and 
dexterity, He was at laſt wiſe enough to conſider, 
that life ſhould not be devoted wholly to accumu- 
lation, and therefore retiring to his eftate, applied 
himſelf to the education of his children, and the 
cultivation of domeſtick happineſs.  - * 


He paſſed ſeveral years in this pleaſing amuſe- 
ment, and faw his care amply recompenſed ; his 
daughters were celebrated for modeſty and ele- 
gance, and his ſons for learning, prudence, and 
ſpirit, In time the eagerneſs with which the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen courted his alliance, obliged . 
him to reſign his daughters to other families; the 
vivacity and curiofity of his ſons hurried them out 
of rural privacy into the open world, from whence 
they had not ſoon an inclination to return. This 
however he had always hoped; he pleaſed himſelf 
with the ſucceſs of his ſchemes, and felt no incon- 
venience from ſolitudg till an apoplexy deprived him 
of his wife, | 9 

Thraſybulus had now no companion; and the 
maladies of increaſing years having taken from 
him much of the power of procuring amuſement 
for himſelf, he thought it neceſſary to procure , 
ſome inferior friend who might caſe him of his 

„ economical 
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economical ſolicitudes, and divert bim by cheerful 
cCorwerſation. All theſe qualities he ſoon recolle&. 
ed in Hafer, a clerk in one of the offices over | 

which he had formerly preſided. Vafer was invitid 
to viſit his old patron, and being by this ſtation ac⸗ 
quainted with the preſent modes of life, and by 
conſtant practice dextrous in buſineſs, entertained 


mum with fo many novelties, and ſo readily- diſen- 


_ tangled his affairs, that he was deſired to reſign his 
clerkſhip, VVV 

e ae 7 

Vafer, having always lived tio ſtate of 1 
ance, was well verſed in the arts by which favour 
is obtained, and could without repugnance or heſi- 
tation accominodate himſelf to every caprice, and 
echo every opinion. He never doubted but to be 
eonvinced, nor attempted oppoſition but to flatter 
Thraſybulus with the pleaſure of a victory. By this 
practice he found his way into his patron's heart, 
and having fuſt made himſelf agreeable, ſoon be- 
came important. His inſidious diligence, by which 
the lazineſs of age was gratified, engroſſed the ma- 
nagement of affairs; and his petty offices of civility, 
and occaſional interoeſſions, perſuaded. the tenants 
to conſider him as their friend and benefactor, and 
to entreat his enforcement of their repreſentations 
of hard years, and his countenance to petitions for 
abatement of rent. 


Thrafybulus had now banquetted on flattery, till 
he could no longer bear the harſhneſs of remon- 
ſtrance, or the inſipidity of truth. All contrariety 
to his own. opinion ſhocked him like a violation of 
ſome natural right, and all recommendation of his 
— to his own REP was dreaded by him 


_ 
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alarmed by the ſudden riches of Vafer, but their 
complaints were heard by their father with impa- 
tience, as the reſult of a conſpiracy againſt his 
quiet, and a deſign to condemn him, for their own 
advantage, to groan. out his laſt hours in perplexity 

and drudgery. The daughters retired wich tears in 
their eyes, but the ſon continued his importunities 
till he found his inheritance hazarded by his obſti- 
nacy. Vafer triumphed over all their efforts, and 
continuing. to confirm himſelf in authority, at the 
death of his maſter purchaſed an N and 9 
defiance to n and MEN 528711 


| Nuns. 163, ins Olaaber 8, 151. > 


Mitte ſuperba pati i faftidia, ſpemgue caducam = 
Deſpice ; vue tibi, nam moriere tibi, SENECA 
Bow to no patron's inſolence; rely ? 
On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die, F. Lzw1s. 


N NE of the e exerciſed by wealth 

and power upon indigence and dependance 
is more miſchievous in its conſequences, or more 
frequently practiſed with. wanton negligence, than 
the encouragement of expectations which are never 
to be gratified, and the. elation and depreſſion of 
the heart by needleſs viciſfitudes of hope and dil 


appointment. 


, till Every man is m or poor, according to * 
8 8 proportion between his deſires and enjoyments; 
Tt any enlargement of wiſhes is therefore equally 


deſtructive to happineſs with the diminution of 
poſſeſſion, and he that teaches another to lang 
for what he never ſhall obtain, is no leſs an * 


. - Noiſe, While a man, infatuated with the promiſes 
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do his quiet, than if he had robbed him of part ot 
his patrimony.  - 

But repreſentations. ho refined exhibit no ades 
; quate idea of the guilt of pretended friendſhip ; of 
artifices. by which followers are attracted only to 
decorate the retinue of pomp, and ſwell the ſhout 
of popularity, and to be diſmiſſed with contempt 
and ignominy, when their leader has ſucceeded or 
miſcarried, when he is ſick of ſhow, and weary of 


of greatneſs, waſtes his hours and days in attend- 
ance and folicitation, the honeſt opportunities of 
improving his condition paſs by without his notice; 
he. neglects to cultivate his own barren ſoil, becauſe 
he expects every moment to be placed in regions 
of ſpontaneous fertility, and is feldom rouſeg from 
his deluſion, but by the gripe of diſtreſs which he 
cannot reſiſt, and the ſenſe of evils which cannot be 
remedied. 
The puniſhment of Tantalus in the internal, re- 
gions affords a juſt image of hungry ſervility, flat- 
_ with the approach of ,advantage, doomed to 
loſe it before it comes into his reach, always within 
a few days of felicity, and Cid * n 
his former wants. 


Ka? utr Tara d xa di ixorre 
Eraor, is Mur, 1 & 8 Sp 
Tridre q da- Sidler r exo inodae 
Od. vag xd Ye iter fac: zh, 

| Tecrax gg axonoxa arabooxtu* Hel N _ 
Tala . Parox:* rare 95 dalle. 
Airdhia * i ſuireda ra raxę be xii xagw 
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I aw,” ſays Homer's Ulyſſes, © the ſevere puniſh- 
© ment of Tantalus. In. a lake whoſe waters ap- 
* proached to his lips, he ſtood burning with thirſt, 
* witbous the power to drink. Whenever he in- 
« clined- his head to the ſtream, ſome deity com- 
« manded it to be dry, and the dark earth appeared 


at his feet. Around him lofty trees ſpread their 
« fruits to view; the pear, the pomegranate, and 
« the apple, the green olive, and the luſcious fig 


« quivered before him, which, whenever he extend- 
« ed his hand to ſeize them, were ſnatched by the 
« winds into clouds and obſcurity. 21 N 


This image of miſery was perhaps originally 


ſuggeſted to ſome, poet by the conduct of his pa- 


tron, by the daily contemplation of ſplendor which 


he never | muſt - partake, by fruitleſs attempts to 
catch at interdicted happineſs, and by the ſudden 
evaneſcence of his reward, when he thought his 
labours almoſt at an end. To groan with poverty, 
when all about him was opulence, riot, and ſu- 
perfluity, and to find the favours which he had 
long been encouraged to hope, and had long en- 
deavoured to deſerve, ſquandered at laſt on'name- 
leſs ignorance, was to thirſt with water flowing 
before him, and to ſee the fruits to which his 
hunger was haſtening, ſcattered by the wind. Nor 
can my correſpondent, whatever he may have ſuffer-- 
ed, expreſs with noe flee ow the VEXALONS' 
of dependance. 


| To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


] AM one of thoſe mortals who have been court- 
ed and envied as the favourites of the great. 


Having often gained the prize of compoſition at 
the 


wv 
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the univerſity, I began to hope that I ſhould obtain 
pac 249 diſtinction in every other place, and deter- 
mined forſake the profeſſion to which I was 
deſtined by my parents, and in which the intereſt ; 
of my family would have procured me a very ad. 
- vantageous ſettlement. The pride of wit fluttered 
in my heart, and when I prepared to leave the col- 
lege, nothing entered my imagination but — 
careſſes, and rewards, riches without labour, and 
luxury without expence. 

I however delayed e 
finiſh the performance by which I was to draw the 
firſt notice of mankind upon me. When it was 
completed I hurried to London, and - conſidered: 
every moment that paſſed before its publication, as 
loſt in a kind of neutral exiſtence, and cut off from 
the golden hours of happineſs. and fame. 'The 
piece was at laſt printed and diſſeminated by a rapid 
fale; I wandered from one place of concourſe to 
another, feaſted from morning to night on the repe- 
tition of my own praiſes, and enjoyed the various 
conjectures of criticks, the miſtaken candour 9 
my friends, and the impotent malice of my enemies. 
Some had read the manuſcript, and rectified itt 
inaccuracies; others had ſeen it in a ſtate ſo impet= 
fe," that they could not forbear to wonder at its 
preſent excellence; ſome had converſed with the 
author at the coffee-houſe ; and others gave hing 
that they had lent him money. or 

I knew that no performance is fo favourably | 
read as that of a writer who ſuppreſſes his name, 
and therefore reſolved to remain concealed, till thoſe 
by whom literary reputation is eſtabliſhed had given 
their ſuffrages too publickly to retract them. At 
ne my bookſeller informed me that * 


a 
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the ſtanding patron of merit, had ſentenquiries after 
me, and invited me to his acquaintance. . 
The time which L 
arrived. I went to Aurantius with a beating heart, 
for I looked upon our interview as the critical mo- 
ment of my deſtiny. I was received with civilities; 
which my academick rudeneſs made me unable to 
repay ; but when I bad recovered from my con- 
fuſion, I proſecuted the converſation with ſuch live- 
lineſs and propriety, that I confirmed my new friend 
in his eſteem of my abilities, and was diſmiſſed 
with tho en Gy GERI ne 2 
of fondnefſs. 1 
I was ſoon: Cummogted to thus with Lane | | 
who had afſembled-the moſt judicious of his friends 
to partake of the entertainment. Again I exerted 
my powers of ſentiment and expreflion, and again 
found every eye ſparkling with delight, and every 
tongue filent with attention,” I now became fami- 
liar at the table of Aurantius, but could never, in 
his moſt private or jocund hours, obtain more from 
him than general declarations of eſteem, or endear- 
ments of tenderneſs, hich included no particular 
promiſe, and therefore conferred no claim. This 
frigid reſerve ſomewhat- diſguſted me, and when he 
complained of three days abſence, I took care to 
inform him with how much importunity of ane 
I had been detained by his rival Polio,” 
Aurantius now conſidered his honour as —_ : 
gered by the deſertion of a wit, and left I ſhould 
have an inclination to wander, told me that I could 
never find a friend more conſtant or zealous than' - 
himſelf; that indeed he had made no promiſes; be- 
cue he hoped to. ſurpriſe me with ene, 2 L 
but had 6 been _— promoting my. 1 4 ol 
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Ten potions kis/good offices, watch hw GRIER 
kindneſs of others more defired. . 

If you, Mr. Rambler, have ever 3 your 
philoſophy. within the attraction of greatneſs, you 
know the force of ſuch language introduced with 
a ſmile of gracious” tenderneſs, and impreſſed t 
the concluſion with an air of ſolemn firicerity; 
From that inſtant I gave myſelf up wholly bo 
Aurantius, and as he immediately reſumed his for- 
mer gaiety, expected every moment a ſummons to 
ſome employment of dignity and profit. One 
month ſucceeded another, and in defiance” of ap- 
I ſtill fancied myſelf nearer to my wiſhes, 

and continued to dream of ſucces, and waks ws 


ſhould be — 1 from the moment 


in which he diſcovered my poverty, conſidered 
me as fully in his power, and afterwards rather 
permitted my attendance than invited it ; thought 

| bimſclf at liberty to refuſe my viſits, wheneven he 
had other amuſements within reach, and often ſuf. 
fered me to wait, without pretending any neceſlary 
buſineſs. When I was admitted to his table, if any 
man of rank equal to his own was preſent, he took 
occaſion to mention my writings, and commend 
my ingenuity, by which he intended to apologize 
for the confuſion of diſtinctions, and the improper 
aſſortment of his company ; and often called upon 
me to entertain his friends with my productions, 26 
a ſportſman delights the {quires of his neighbour- 
hood eee er the obedieges 
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Tocomplete my mortification, it was his practice 


to impoſe taſks upon me, by requiripg-me to write 
upon ſuch ſubjects as he thought ſuſceptible of 


2 8: F I 


performances he was little ſatisfied, becauſe he rate- 
ly found in them the ideas which * own imagina 
tion had ſuggeſted, and which de theraſoes eee 
more natural than mine. 
When the pale of ceremouy is. broken, rudenely 
and inſult ſoon enter the breach, He now found 
at he t ſafely. haraſs me with vexation, 
that he ha K eee 
, and that T could neither reſiſt him nor eſcape. 
At laſt, in the eighth year of my ſervitude, when 
: clmour of creditors was vebement, and my 
neceſſity known to be extreme, he offered me a 
(mall = or but hinted his expectation that I ſhould 
marry 2 young woman with whom he had been 
xcquainted. , 

I was not fo far depreſſed by my calamities as 
to comply with his propoſal ; but knowing that 
complaints and efpoſtulations would but gratify his 
inſolence, I.turned away with that contempt with. 
which I ſhall never want ſpirit to treat the wretch 
who can outgo the guilt of a robber without the 
mptation of his profit, and who lures the credulous 
and thoughtleſs to maintain the ſhow of his levee, 
cal the wth a RIO RELIES ems 
happineſs, and 1. Ch | 
8 * LIBERALS. 
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ornament and illuſtration, With theſe extorted 
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iam, Gar, Catenis babes, Maxx. 


Varus pretends to Cate's fame; 
And proves by Cate's vice, his claim. 


ISTINCTION is fo pleaſing to the pride 


9 of man, that a great part of the pain and 
pleaſure of life ariſes from the gratification or dif. 
appointment of an inceſſant wiſh for ſuperiority, 
from the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of fecret compe- 

titions, from victories and defeats, of which, though 
they appear to us of great importance, in reality 

none are conſcious except ourſelves, 
Proportionate to the prevalence of this love of 

praiſe is the variety of means by which its attain- 

ment is aftempted. Every man, however hopele 

His pretenſions may appear to all but himſelf, has 
ſome project by which he hopes to riſe to reputa- 

tion; ſome art by which he imagines that the 

notice of the world will be attracted; ſome qua- 
ty, good or bad, which diſcriminates him from 
the common herd of mortals, and by which others 
may be perſuaded to love, or compelled to fear 
him. The aſcents of honour, however fteep, 
never appear inacceſſible; he that deſpairs to ſcale 
the precipices by which valour and learning have 
conducted their favourites, diſcovers ſome by-path, 
or eaſier acclivity, which, though it cannot bring 
him to the ſummit, will yet enable him to overlook 
_ thoſe with whom he is now contending for emi- 
nence; and we ſeldom require more to the happinels 
of the preſent hour, than to ſurpaſs him that ſtands 
next before us. i 


As, 
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As the greater part of human kind ſpeak and act 
wholly by imitation, moſt of thoſe who aſpire to 
honour and applauſe propoſe to themſelyes ſome ex- 
ample which ſerves as the model of their conduct 
and . limit of their hopes. Almoſt every man, 


if cloſely examined, will be found to have enliſted 
himſelf under ſome leader whom he expects to con- 


duct him to renown ; to have ſome hero vr other, 
living or dead, in his view, whoſe character he en- * 
deavours to aſſume, and whoſe performances he la- 
bours to equal. | 

When the original is well choſen and judiciouſly | 
copied, the imitator often” arrives at excellence, 
which he could never have attained without direc- - 
tion; for few are formed with abilities to diſcover 
new poſſibilities of excellence, and to diftin guiſh 
themſelves by means never tried before. 

But folly, and idleneſs often contrive to gratify 
pride at a cheaper rate : not the qualities which are 
moſt illuſtrious, but thoſe which are of eaſieſt attain- 
ment, are ſelected for imitation; and the honours 
and rewards which publick gratitade has paid to the 
benefactors of mankimd, are expected by wretches 
who can only imitate them in their vices and de- 
fects, or adopt ſome petty ſingularities, of which 


thoſe from whom they are Wan were ſecretly "i 


aſhamed. 


No man riſes to ſuch a height as to become 
conſpicuous, but he is on one fide cenſured by un- 
diſcerning malice, which reproaches him for his 
belt actions, and ſlanders his apparent and incon- 
teſtable excellencies ; and idolized on the other by 
ignorant admiration, which exalts his faults and 
follies into virtues. It may be obſerved, that he by 


whoſe intimacy 1 acquaintances imagine them- : 
Vol. IV. C ſelves 
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ſelves dignified, generally diffuſes among them his 
mien and his habits ; and indeed without more vigi- 
lance than is generally applied to the regulation of 
the minuter parts of behaviour, it is not eaſy when 
we converſe much with one whoſe general character 
- excites our veneration, to eſcape all contagion of 
his peculiarities, even when we do not deliberately 
think them worthy of our notice, and when they 
would have excited laughter or diſguſt had they not 
been protected by their alliance to-nobler qualities, 
and accidentally conſorted with knowledge or with 
virtue. 

The tlie of + mentonit or honownd, ſometimes 


ſeal ſecretly and imperceptibly upon the wiſe and 
virtuous, but by inj udicious fondneſs or thoughtleſs 


vanity are adopted with deſign. There is ſcarce ' 


any failing of mind or body, any error of opinion, or 
depravity of practice, which, inſtead of producing 
ſhame and diſcontent, its natural effects, has not at 


one time or other gladdened vanity with the hopes of 


praiſe, and been diſplayed with oſtentatious induſtry 
by thoſe who ſought kindred minds among the wits 
or heroes, and could prove their relation only by 
fimilitude of deformity. 

In conſequence. of this perverſe ambition, every 
habit which reaſon condemns may be indulged and 
avowed. When a man is upbraided with his faults; 
he may indeed be pardoned if he endeavours to run 
for ſhelter to ſome celebrated name ; but it is not to 
be ſuffered that, from the retreats to which he fled 
from infamy, he ſhould iſſue again with the confi- 


dence of conqueſts, and call upon mankind for 


praiſe. Yet we ſee men that waſte their patrimony 
in luxury, deſtroy their health with debauchery, 


and enervate * TI e 
| ve 
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have been ſome whom luxury never eould fink 
into contempt, nor idleneſs hinder from the praiſe 
of gemus. , | 
This general inelination of mankind to copy cha- 
racters in the groſs, and the force which the recom- 
mendation of illuſtrious examples adds to the allure— 
ments of vice, ought to be conſidered by all whoſe 
character excludes them from the ſhades of ſecrecy, 
as incitements to 2 caution and univerſal 
purity of manners, No man, however enſlaved to 
his appetites, or hurried by his paſſions, can, while 
he preſerves his intellects unimpaired, pleaſe himſelf 
with promoting the corruption of others. He whoſe 
merit has enlarged his influence, would ſurely wiſh 
to exert it for the benefit of mankind. Yet ſuch 
will be the effect of his reputation, while he ſuffers 
himſelf to indulge in any favourite fault, that they. 
who have no hope to reach his excellence will catch 
at his failings, and his virtues wilt be cited to juſtify 
the copiers of his'vices. + 
It is particularly the duty of thoſe who conſign 
illuſtrious names to poſterity, to take care leſt their 
readers be miſled by ambiguous examples. That 
writer may be juſtly condemned as an enemy to 
goodneſs, who ſuffers fondneſs or intereſt to confound 
right with wrong, or to ſhelter the faults which even 
the wiſeſt and the beſt have committed from that 
ignominy which guilt ought always to ſuffer, and 
with which it ſhould be more deeply ſtigmatized 
when dignified by its neighbourhood to uncommon 
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without abhorrence, unleſs its turpitude be laid open, 


and the eye ſecured from the RT AB of ſurround. | 
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worth, ſince we ſhall be in danger of beholding it 
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Young was I once and poor, now rich and old HE: 
A harder caſe than mine was never told ; n 
Bleſt with the pew'r to uſe them—1 had none; f X 
Loaded with riches now, the pow" r is . F. Laws, 
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HE writers who have undertaken the unpro- | 
miſing taſk of moderating defire, exert all the 
power of their eloquence, to ſhew that happineſs1s 
not the lot of man, and have by many arguments: - 
and examples proved the inſtability of every condi- 
tion by which envy or ambition are excited. They 
have ſet before our eyes all the calamities to which we 
are expoſed from the frailty of nature, the influence 
of accident, or the ſtratagems of malice ; they have 
terrified . greatneſs with conſpiracies, and riches 
with anxieties, wit with criticiſm, and beauty with 
diſeaſe. c 
All the force of PER, and all the charms of 
language, are indeed neceſſary to ſupport poſitions. 
which every man hears with a wiſh to confute them. 
Truth finds an eafy entrance into the mind when 
ſhe is introduced by deſire, and attended by plea- 
ſure ; but when ſhe intrudes uncalled, and brings 
only fear and ſorrow in her train, the paſſes of 
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the intelle& are barred againſt her by prejudice 
and paſſion ; if ſhe ſometimes forces her way by 
the batteries of argument, ſhe ſeldom long keeps 
poſſeſſion of her conqueſts, but is ejected by ſome 
favoured enemy, or at beſt obtains only a nominal 
ſovereignty, without influence and without au- 
thority. Ps | | 

That life is ſhort we are all convinced, and 
yet ſuffer not that conviction to. repreſs. our pro- 
jets or limit our expectations; that life is miſe- 
rable we all feel, and yet we believe that the time 
is near when-we {hall feel it no longer. But to 
hope happineſs and immortality is equally vain. 
Our ſtate. may indeed be more or leſs imbittered, 
as our duration may be more or leſs contracted ; 
yet the utmoſt felicity which we. can ever attain 
will be little better than alleviation of miſery, and 
we ſhall always. feel more pain from our wants 
than pleaſure from our enjoyments. The inci- 
dent which I am going to relate will ſhew, that to 
deſtroy the effect of all our ſucceſs, it is not 
neceſſary that any fignal calamity ſhould fall 
upon us, that we ſhould be haraſſed by impla- 
cable perſecution, or excruciated by irremediable 
pains; the . brighteſt hours of proſperity have 
their clouds, and the ftream of life, if it is 
not ruffled by obſtructions, will grow putrid by 
ſtagnation. | Ds | 

My father reſolving not to imitate the folly. of 
his anceſtors, who had hitherto- left the younger 
ſons encumbrances on the eldeſt, deſtined me to 
a lucrative ' profeſſion ; and I being careful to loſe 
no opportunity of improvement, was, at the uſual 
time in which young men enter the world, well 

C qualified 
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qualified for the exerciſe of the buſineſs which 1 


had choſen. 
My eagerneſs to diſtinguiſh myſelf in publick, 


and my impatience of the narrow ſcheme of life 


to which my indigence confined me, did nat ſuffer 
me to continue long in the town where I Was born. 
I went away as from a place of confinement, 

a reſolution to return no more, till I ſhould be able 
to dazzle with my ſplendour thoſe who now looked 
upon me with comempt, to reward thoſe who had 
paid honours to my dawning merit, and to 
ſhow all who had ſuffered me to glide By them 
unknown and neglected, how much they-.mil- 


took their intereſt i in omitting to propitiate a genius 


like mine. 

Such were my intentions when ſallied forth into 
the unknown world, in queſt of riches and hobo, 
which T1 expeted to procure in a very ſhortzime 


for what could withhold them from induſtry 10 
knowledge ? He thay 9 7 hope will always be 


difappointed. Reputation I very ſoon obtaiged; 
but as merit is much more cheaply e 
than perde, 1 did not fmg myſelf vet eqrjched 
proportion. to my celebrity. 
I had however in time ſurmounted t the obſtacles 
by which envy and competition obſtruct the firſt 
attempts of a new claimant, and ſaw my oppo- 
nents and cenfurers tacitly confeſſing their deſpair 
of ſucceſs, by courting my friendſhip and yielding 
to my influence. They who once purfued me, 
were now fatisfied to eſcape from me; and they 


who had before thought me pteſumptuous in hoping | 


to overtake them, had now their utmoſt with, if 
they were permitted at no — diſtance quiedy to 
e me. My 
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My wants were not madly multiplied as my 
acquiſitions increaſed, and the time came at 
length, when I thought myſelf enabled to gratiſy 
all reaſonable deſires, and when, therefore, I re- 
ſolved to enjoy that plenty and ſerenity which I 
had been hitherto labouring to procure, to enjoy 
them while I was yet neither cruſhed by age into 
infirmity, nor ſo habituated to a. particular man- 
ner of life as to be unqualified for new ſtudies or en- 
tertainments. | 

I now quitted my profeſſion, and to ſet myſelf 
at once free from all importunities to reſume it, 
changed my reſidence, and devoted the remain- 
ing part of my time to quiet and amuſement. 
Amidſt innumerable projects of pleaſure which 
reſtleſs idleneſs incited me to form, and of which 
moſt, when they came to the moment of execution, 
were rejected for others of no longer continuance, | 
ſome accident revived in my 3 the pleaſ- 
ing ideas of my native place. It was now in 
my power to viſit thoſe from whom I had been 
ſo long abſent, in ſuch a manner as was conſiſtent 
with my former reſolution, and I wondered how 
it could happen that I had ſo long delayed my own- 
happineſs. 

Full of the admiration which I ſhould excite, and 
the homage which I ſhould receive, I dreſſed my 
ſervants in a more oſtentatious livery, purchaſed a a 
magnificent chariot, and reſolved to dazzle the in- 
habitants of. the little town with an unexpected blaze 
of greatneſs, 

While the preparations that vanity required 
were made for my departure, which, as work- 
men will not eaſily be hurried beyond their ordi- 
nary tate, I thought very tedious, I ſolaced my 

C 4 impatience 
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impatience with imagining the various cenſures 
that my appearance would produce, the hopes 
which ſome would feel from my bounty, the 
terror which my power would ſtrike on others; 
the awkward reſpect with which I ſhould be ac 
coſted by timorous officiouſneſs; and the diſtant 
reverence with which others, leſs familiar to ſplen- 
dour and dignity, would be contented to gaze 
upon me. I deliberated a long time, whether 1 
| ſhould immediately deſcend to a level with my 
former acquaintances, or make my Sade ö 
more grateful by a gentle tranſition from haughti-' 
neſs and reſerve. At length I determined to for- 
get ſome of my companions, till they diſcovered 
themſelves by ſome indubitable token, and to 
receive the congratulations of others upon my 
good fortune with indifference, to ſhew that I 
always expected what I had now obtained. The 
_acclamations of the populace L purpoſed to re» 
ward with fix hogſheads of ale, and a roaſted ox, 
and then recommend to * to return os har 
work. | 
At laſt all the trappings of grandeur were fitted, | 
and I began the journey of triumph, which '1 
could have-wiſhed to have ended in the fame mo- 
ment; but my horſes felt none of their maſter's 
ardour, and I was ſhaken four days upon rugged 
roads. I then entered the town, and having 
graciouſly let fall the glaſſes, that my perſon 
might be ſeen, paſſed ſlowly through the ſtreet. 
The noiſe of the wheels brought the inhabitants 
to their doors, but I could not perceive that I 

was known by them. At laſt I alighted, and my 
name, I ſuppoſe, was told by my ſervants, for 
the barber ſtept from the oppoſite 1 _ 
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ſized me by the hand with honeſt joy in his 
countenance, which, according to the rule that 
I had preſcribed to myſelf, I repreſſed with a 
frigid graciouſneſs. The fellow, inſtead of ſink- 
ing into dejection, turned away with contempt, 
and left me to conſider how the ſecond falutation 
ſhould be received. The next friend was better 
treated, for I ſoon found that I muſt purchaſe by 
civility that regard which I had expected to enforce 
by infolence. - e We $I: 
There was. yet no ſmoke of bonfires, no har- 
mony of bells, no ſhout of crowds, nor riot of 
joy; the buſineſs of the day went forward as be- 
fore; and after hgving ordered a ſplendid ſupper, 
which no man came to partake, and which my 
chagrin hindered me from taſting, I went to bed, 
where the vexation of diſappointment overpower- 
ed the fatigue of my journey, and kept me from 
ſleep. | 3 
I roſe ſo much humbled by thoſe mortifications, 
as to inquire After the preſent ſtate of the town, 
and found that I had been abſent too long to 
obtain the triumph which had flattered my ex- 
pectation. Of the friends whoſe compliments I 
expected, ſome had long ago moved to diſtant 
provinces, ſome had loſt in the + maladies of age 
all ſenſe of another's proſperity, and ſome had 
forgotten our former intimacy amidſt care and 
diſtreſſes. Of three whom I had reſolved to 
puniſh for their former offences by a longer con- 
tinuance of neglet, one was, by his own in- 
duſtry, raiſed above my ſcorn, and two were 
theltered from it in the grave. All thoſe whom 
J loved, feared, or hat&d, all whoſe envy or 


whole kindneſs I had hopes of contemplating. with 
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the impotence of wealth, I found that jt con 
* ferred upon ER 


[Once poor; friend, fill poor you mu remain, <4 


: merit aſſociated with poverty, and the difficulty 


: convinced of their error ay or that their conviction 


3 


- pleafure, were ſwept away, and their place wa 
other competitions; and among many pros d 


place. 
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Nuns. 166.  SaruRDAT, October 1 1951 
Teer ers fenper # pauper th, Ar, e 6 = +9. 6M 
| Dantur inen Maxx 
The rich alone have all the means of gain. ? Enw.-Cart, 
| O complaint has been more frequently te- 
peated in all ages than that of the negle& of 


with which valuable or pleaſing qualities force 
themſelvęs into view, when they are obſcured by 
indigence. It has been long obſerved, that hative 
beauty has little power to charm without the orna- 
ments which fortune beftows, and that to want the 
fayour of others is often ſufficient to hinder us from 
obtaining it. 

Every day diſcovers that ' mankind are not yet 


is without power to influence their conduct; for 
poyerty ſtill continues to produce contempt, and 
Mill obſtructs the claims of kindred and of virtue. 
The eye of wealth is elevated towards higher: 


5 tions 


tions of thoſe who are * below the level of its 
notice, and who in diſtant regions and lower ſitua- 
tions are ſtruggling with diſtreſs, or tailing for bread. 
Among the multitudes overwhelmed with inſupe- 
rable calamity, it is common to find thoſe whom 2 
very little aſſiſtance would enable to ſupport theme | 
' ſelves with decency, and who yet cannot obtain 
from near relations what they ſee hourly lavilhed 1 in 
oſtentation, luxury, or frolick. 
There are natural reaſons why only does not 
eaſily conciliate affection. He that has been con- 
fined from his infancy to the converſation of the 
loweſt claſſes of mankind, muſt neceſſarily want 
thoſe accompliſhments which are the uſual means of 
attracting favour z and though truth, fortitude, and 
probity, give an indiſputable right to reverence and 
kindneſs, they will not be diſtinguiſhed by common. 
eyes, unleſs they are brightened by elegance of 
manners, but are caſt aſide like unpoliſhed gems, 
of which none hut the artiſt knows the intrinſick 
value, till their aſperities are {mootbed and their 
incruſiations rubbed away. 
The groſſneſs of vulgar habits obſtructs the efh- 
cacy of virtue, as impurity and harſhneſs' of ſtyle 
impairs the force of reaſon, and rugged humbers 
turn” off the mind from artifice of diſpoſition and 
fertility of invention. Few have ſtrength of reaſon: 
to over-rule the preceptions of ſenſe; and yet fewer 
haye curioſity or benevolence to ſuuggle long againſt 
the firſt impreſſion: he therefore who fails to pleaſe 
in his ſalutation and addreſs, is at once rejected, 
and never obtains an opportunity of ſhowing his 
latent excellencies or eſſential qualities. 
It is indeed not eaſy to preſeribe a: ſucerbf½ 
nnn, rr. 
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whoſe: condition ſubjects every kind of betaviow 
| equally to miſcarriage. He whoſe confidence. of 
merit incites him to meet without any apparent 
fenſe of inferiority the eyes of thoſe who flattered 
themſelves with their own dignity, is conſidered as 
an inſolent leveller, impatient of the juſt preroga- 
tives of rank and wealth, eager to uſurp the ſtation 
to which he . has no right, and to confound the ſub- 

ordinations of ſociety ;- and who would contribute 
to the exaltation of that ſpirit which even want and 

- calamity are __ able to reſtrain won rucenels and 
rebellion. \-- 
But no Wb frecel will twenty be found to 
attend ſervility and dejection, which often give pride 
the confidence to treat them with contempt. A 
requeſt made with diffidence and timidity is eafily 
denied, becauſe the petitioner himſelf ſeems to count 
its fitneſs. © 

. Kindneſs is e nee we ä 

of: pleaſing others, becauſe we receive pleaſure: 
from them ;- but by what means can the man pleaſe, 
whoſe attention is engroſſed by his diſtreſſes, and 
who' has no leifure to be officious ; whoſe will is 
reſtrained by his neceſſities, and who has no power 
to confer. benefits; whoſe temper is perhaps vitiated 
by miſery, and m_—_ n e is impeded by 
Ignorancs 2 
It is yet a more olfenſive Mika ent that 
the fame actions performed by different hands pro- 
duce different effects, and inſtead of rating the man 


by his. performances, we rate too frequently the 2n 
performance by the man. It ſometimes happens ter 
in the combinations of life, that important ſervices oth 
are performed. by. inferiors; but though 1 their zeal the 
and activity may be paid by. pecuniary rewards of 


they 


5, 


mory of an action which raiſes one whom they have . 
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and he that in a high ſtation is celebrated for fuper=- 
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they ſeldom excite that flow of gratitude, or obtain 
that accumulation of recompence, with which all 
think it their duty to acknowledge the favour of thoſe 
who deſcend to their aſſiſtance from a higher eleva- 
tion. To be obliged, is to be in fome refpeCt infe- 
rior to another; and few willingly indulge the me- 


always been accuftomed to think below them, but 
fatisfy themſelves with faint praiſe and penurious pay= 
ment, and then drive it from their own minds, and . 
endeavour to conceal it from the knowledge of others. 
lt may be always objected to the ſervices of thoſe 
who can be ſuppofed to want a reward, that they 
were produced not by kindnefs but intereſt; they 
are therefore, when they are no longer wanted, eaſily 
diſregarded as arts of inſinuation, or ſtratagems of 
ſelfiſnneſs. Benefits which are received as gifts 
from wealth, are exacted as debts from indigerice ; 


fluous goodneſs, would in a meaner condition have 
barely been confeſſed to have done his duty. 

| It is ſcarcely poſſible for the utmoſt benevolence 
to oblige, when exerted under the diſadvantages of 
great inferiority ; for by the habitual- arrogance of 
wealth, ſuch expectations are commonly formed as 
no zeal or induſtry can ſatisfy; and what regard cart 
he hope, who has done leſs than was demanded 


from him: FI; b 
There are indeed kindneſſes conferred which were 
never purchaſed by precedent favours, and there is 
an affection not ariſing from gratitude or groſs in- 
tereſt, by which ſimilar natures are attracted to each 
other, without proſpect of any other advantage than 
the pleaſure of exchanging ſentiments, and the hope 
of confirming their eſteem of themſelves by the ap- 

by probation 


dur hearts open to his endearments, We every day 


| or leſs in favour of riches, ought, like other opinions 


| rejeR ; to regard his inclinations as well as his ac- 
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probatian of each other. But this ſpontaneous Fong, 
neſs ſeldom riſes at the ſight of poverty, which ev 
one regards with habitual contempt, and of 
the applauſe is no more courted by vanity, rf, the 
countenance is ſolicited by ambition, The moſt 
generous and diſintereſted friendſhip muſt be reſolved 
at laſt into the love of ourſelves ; he therefore whale 
reputation or dignity 3 oak us to conſider his 


eſteem as a teſtimonial. of deſert, will always find 


ſee men of eminence followed with all the 3 
ouſneſs of dependance, and courted with all the 
blandiſhments of flattery, by thoſe who want nothing 
from them but profeſſions of regard, and who think 
themſelves liberally rewarded by a bow, a ſmile, or 


an embrace, 
But thoſe oxeiudices which every mind feels more 


which only cuſtom and example have impreſſed upon 
us, to be in time ſubjected to reaſon, We muſt 
learn how to ſeparate the real character from extra- 
neous adheſions and caſual circumſtances, to con- 


fider cloſely bim whom we are about to adopt or to 


tions ; to trace out thoſe virtues which lie torpid in 
the heart for want of opportunity, and thoſe vices 
that lurk unſeen by the abſence of temptation ; that 
when we find worth faintly ſhooting in the ſhades of 
obſcurity, we may let in light and ſunſhine upon it, 
and ripen barren volition j into efficacy and power... 
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tive degree of virtue, when we 
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Conia proces ſts gi, le., 3 
Tamgue pari Jenper fit Venus aqua jugo, 


| Dili - it/a ſenem quopdam, ſed et ipſa marito 


am fate cuin fyrtit, non wiſdeatur anus te Joins 


Their nuptial bed may ſwiling concord dreſs, . _ -.,, 
And Venus ſtill the bappy union bleſs; 4 
Wrinkled with age, may n mutual lo oye 2 and au 


To their dim eye pecall the! bloom of 15 F. FN 
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11 : 
I to envy thoſe 100 1 
cannot eaſily be placed in compariſon. Every 
man ſees without maleyglence the progreſs of an- 
other in the tracks of life, which he has himſelf no 
without inclination 4 
cavils or contradichon, r renown of thoſe whoſe 
diſtance will not ſuffer them to dra the attention of 
mankind from. his own. merit. The failor never 
thinks it neceſſary to-canteſt the lawyer's abilities; 
nor would the Rambler, however jealous of his re- 
putation, be much diſturbi i by the ſucceſs of rival 
wits at Agra or 1ſpahan. 

We do not therefore aſcribe to you. any ſuperla- ; 
believe that we may 
inform you of .qur change of condition without 
danger of malignant faſcination; and that When 
you read of the marriage of your correſpondents 
Hymeneus and Tyanguillg, you will join your wiſhes 
to thole of their other friends tor the happy event of 
an union in which caprice and ſelfiſhneſs had ſo little | 
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There is at leaſt this reaſon why we ſhould be 
leſs deceived in our connubial hopes than many 
who enter into the ſame ſtate, that we have allowed 
our minds to form no unreaſonable ons, 
nor vitiated our fancies, in the ſoft hours of court- 
ſhip, with viſions of felicity which human power 
cannot beſtow, or of perfection which human 
virtue cannot attain. That impartiality with which 
we endeavoured to inſpect the manners of all 
| ho we have known was never fo much over. 
powered by our paſſion, but that we diſcovered 
ſome faults and weakneſſes in each other; and joined 
our hands in conviction, that as there are ad- 
vantages to be enjoyed in marriage, there ate 
1 inconveniencies likewiſe to be endured; and that, 
| together with confederate intellects and auxillar 
virtues, we muſt find different opinions and e 
 Inclinations. 4 | 
We however flatter ourſelves, for who is not 
flattered by himſelf as well as by others on the 
day of marriage, that we are eminently quali- 
fed to give mutual pleaſure. Our birth is with- 
out any ſuch remarkable difparity as can give 
either an opportunity of inſulting the other with 
-pompous names and fplendid alliances, or of call- ! 
ing in, upon any domeſtick controverſy, the over- 
Pearing aſſiſtance of powerful relations. Our 
fortune was equally ſuitable, ſo that we meet 
without any of thoſe obligations which always 
produce reproach or ſuſpicfon of reproach, which, | 
though they may be forgotten in the gaieties of 
tte firſt month, no delicacy will always fuppreſs, 
or of which the ſuppreſſion muſt be conſidered as 
a new favour, to be repaid_by tameneſs and ſub- 


ation, till 9 2 the place of * 
and 
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be and the deſire of pleaſing degenerates by degrees 

ny into the fear of offending, _* - 
The ſettlements cauſed no delay; for we did 


not truſt our affairs to the negociation of wretches 
who would have paid their court by multiplying 
ſtipulations. Tranquilla ſcorned to detain any 
dart of her fortune from him into whoſe hands 
ſhe delivered up her perſon; and Hymenæut 
thought no act of baſeneſs more criminal than 
his who enflaves his wife by her own generoſity, 
who by marrying without a jointure condemns her 
to all the dangers of accident and caprice, and at 
laſt boaſts his liberality, by granting what only the 
indiſcretion of her kindneſs enabled him to with- 
hold: He therefore received on the common 
terms the portion which any other woman might 
have brought him, and reſerved all the exube- 
rance of acknowledgment for thoſe excellencies 
which he has yet been able to diſcover only in 
Tranguilla. - 
We did not paſs the weeks of nN like 
thoſe who conſider themſelves. as taking the laſt 
draught of pleaſure, and reſolve not to quit the 
bowl without a ſurſeit, or who know themſelves 
about to ſet happineſs to hazard, and endeavour 
to loſe their ſenſe of danger in the ebriety of per- 
petual amuſement, and whirl round the gulph 
before they ſink. Hymenæus often repeated a me- 
ical axiom, that the ſuccours of ſickneſs ought not — 
to be waſted in healty, We know that however We 
our eyes may yet ſparkle, and our hearts bound *- = 
the prefence of each other, the time of liſtleſſ- A 
nef and ſatiety, of peeviſhneſs and diſcontent, Þ _ *© 
muſt come at laſt, in which we ſhall be driven 
for relief to ſhows and recreations ; that the uni- 
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formity of life muſt be ſometimes diverſified „and the 
vacuities of converſation ſometimes ſupplied. . We 
\ rejoice in the reflection that we have ſtores of no. 
velty yet unexhaufted, which may be opened whe 
repletion ſhall call for change, and gratifications yi 
untaſted, by which life, when it ſhall become van 
2 bitter, may be reſtored to its former ſweetneſs au 
ſprightlineſs, and again irritate the appetite, auf 

\ again ſparkle in the cup. 
Our time will probably be. leſs cafteles tha 
that of thoſe whom the authority and avarice d 
parents unites almoſt without their conſent i 
their early years, before they have accumulate 
any fund of reflection, or collected materials fa 
mutual entertainment, Such we have often ſeen 
riſing in the morning to cards, and retiring in th 
afternoon to doze, whoſe happineſs was celebrated 
by their. neighþours, becauſe they happened 
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1 5x rich by 22 and to be kept gui YH 
| y — agreed to cat and to ley we e 
| s have” both mingled” with the world, w bs 

| are therefore no ſtrangers to the faults and vis 

1 tues, the deſigns and competitions, the hopes an 
| fears of our cotemporaries. We have both amulY view 
4 our leifure with books, and can therefore recoui pflace 
| the events of former times, or cite the dictates a as thi 
= ancient wiſdom. Every occurrence furniſhes u ſtate 
8 with ſome hint which one or the other can 10 banif 
if prove, and if it ſhould happen that memory or im lation 
' ination fail us, we can retire to no idle or unim: T} 
| proving ſolitude, ardoy 
Though. our characters, beheld at a diſtance natus 
'exhibit this general reſemblance, yet a nearer i into 


ſpection diſcovers ſuch a diſſimilitude of x . 
itu 
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bitudes and ſentiments, as leaves each ſore pe- 
culiar advantages, and affords that concordia diſcors, 
that ſuitable diſagreement which is always neceſſary 
to intellectual harmony. There may be a total di- 
verſity. of ideas which admits no participation 
of the ſame delight, and there may likewiſe be ſuch 
a conformity of notions, as leaves neither any thing 
to add to the deciſions of the other. With ſuch 
contzariety there gan be no peace, wich ſuch ſuni- 
larity there can he, no pleaſures Our reaſonings, 
though olten formed upon different. views, terminate 
generally in the ſame coucluſign. . Our thoughts, 
like rivulets iſſuing from diſtant ſprings, are each 
impregnated in its courſe . with various mixtures, 
and tinged by infuſions unknown to the other, yet 
at laſt ealily unite. into one ſtream, and purify 
tbemſelyes by the 3 ee of r 
qualities. | als 
Theſe benefits we receive in eee 
we converſe without reſerve, becauſe we have no- 
thing to conceal. We have no debts to be paid 
by imperceptible deductions from avowed ex- 
pences, no habits to be indulged by the private 
ſubſerviency of a favoured ſervant, no private inter- 
views with needy relations, no intelligence with ſpies 
placed upon each other. We conſidered marriage 
as the moſt ſolemn league of perpetual friendſhip, a 
ſtate from which artifice and concealment are to be 
baniſhed for ever, and in which every act of diſſimu- 
lation is a breach of faith, | 


The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that 
ardour of defire, which the firſt ſight of pleaſure 
naturally produces, have long cealed to hurry us 
into irregularity and vehemence; and experience 

| has 
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has ſhewn us that few gratifications are too valua 
to be ſacrificed to complaiſance. We have though 


it convenient to reſt from the fatigue of pleaſure, an 
now only continue that courſe of life into which w 


had before entered, confirmed in our choice by ml — 
tual approbation, ſupported in our reſolution by n T 
. NT IS '» 


mutual exhortation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is our p proſpect of life, a pro 
ſpect which, as it is beheld 2 more attention 
ſoems to open more extenſive happineſs, and ſprea 
by degrees into the boundleſs regions of eternity 

But if all our prudence has been vain, and we 
doomed to give one inftance more of the uncertainty 
of human — we ſhall comfort ourſeheh 
amidſt our diſappointments, that we were not he 
trayed but by ſuch deluſions as caution could 10 
eſcape, ſince we ſought WY WP in the um 
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Frons prima mu tes, rara mens intelligit a s an 
Quod interiore condidit cura angulo. PHzDRUS, 
Tze tinſel glitter, and the ſpecious mien, x 
Delude the moſt ; few pry behind the ſcene; 


T has been obſerved by Boileau, that a mean 
« or common thought expreſſed in pompous 
dition, generally pleaſes more than a new. or 
noble ſentiment delivered in low and vulgar 
language ; becauſe the number is greater of thoſe 
whom cuſtom has enabled to judge of words, than 
whom ſtudy has qualified to examine things. 
This ſolution might ſatisfy, if ſuch only were 
Fended with meanneſs of expreſſion as are unable 
diſtinguiſh propriety of thought, and to ſeparate 
opoſitions or images from the vehicles by which 
y are conveyed to the underſtanding. - But this 
d of diſguſt is by no means confined to the ig- 
rant or ſuperficial; it operates uniformly and 
iverſally upon readers of all clafſes ; every man, 
dwever profound or abſtracted, perceives himſelf 
eſiſtibly alienated by low terms; they who pro- 
the moſt zealous adherence to truth are forced 
admit that ſhe owes part of her charms to her 
naments ; and loſes much of her power over the 
|, when ſhe appears diſgraced by a dreſs uncouth 
ill- adjuſted. 

We are all offended by low terms, but are not 
zuſted alike by the ſame compoſitions, becauſe 
do not all agree to cenſure the ſame terms as 
No word is naturally or intrinſically meaner 
an another; our opinion therefore of words, — 


. ſpacious, which am inhabitant of palaces will de. 
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of other things arbitrarily and eapriciouſly ef, 
bliſhed, depends wholly upon accident and cufton, 


The cottager thinks thoſe apartments ſplendid an 


ſpiſe for their inelegance; and te him who bu il 
paſſed moſt of his hours with-the delicate and po. 
lite, many expreſſions will: ſeem: ſordid; Which an. 
other, equally acute, may hear without offence; 
but a mean term never fails to diſpleaſe lim . 
whom-it appears mean, as poverty is certainly ut 
invariably deſpiſed, though he who is poor in te 
ohne! 
wealth. 

Words become low! by the occaſions to 
they are applied, or the general character 7 * 
who uſe them; and the diſguſt, which they pm 
duce, ariſes from the revival of thoſe images wit 
which they are commonly united, Thus if, i 
the moſt ſolemn diſcourſe, a phraſe happens u 
occur which has been ſucceſsfully . 1 
ſome ludicrous narrative, the graveſt auditor f 
it difficult to refrain bot rom laughter, when 


who are not prepoſſeſſed by the ſame accident = 
aſſociation, are utterly unable to gueſs the real 6 
of his merriment· Words which convey: ide A 
dignity in one age, are baniſhed from elegant un — 
ing ot converſation in another, becauſe they are i Is, 
time debaſed by vulgar mouths, and can' be K No 
longer heard without the involuntary recolledinll ** 
of unpleaſing images. I bes 

When Mackbeth is conleming himſelf in M wre 
horrid purpoſe of ſtabbing his king, he breaks oi: bene 
amidſt his emotions into a wiſh ere ſuſe it 
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— Come, thick night 
nd pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 
hat my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes ; 
lor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
Wo cry, Hold, hold ! © | 


this paſſage is exerted all the force of poetry, 
t force which calls new powers. into beings 
ich embodies ſentiment, and animates matter; 
t perhaps ſcarce any man now perules it without 

ne diſturbance of his attention from the counter- 
on of the words to the ideas. What can be 
dre dreadful than to implore the preſence of - 
ht, inveſted not in common obſcrurity but in 

{ſmoke of hell? Vet the efficacy. of this invo- 
tion is deſtroyed, by the inſertion of an epithet 
v ſeldom heard but in the ſtable, and dun night 
ay come or go without any other notice than 
ntempt. N 
[f — ſtart into raptures when ſome hero of the 
ad tells us that - pv HAEęHai, his lance rages with 
gerneſs to deftroy ; if we are alarmed at the terror 
the ſoldiers commanded by Cæſar to hew down 
ſacred grove, who dreaded, ſays Lucan, leſt the 
e aimed at the oak ſhould fly back upon the ſtriker, 

— Ci rebora- ſucra feriventy TEE 

In ſua credebant radituras membra' ſecures, 

None dares with impious ſteel the grove to rend, 

Left on himſelf the deſtin'd Rroke deſcend ; | 


e cannot ſurely but ſympathiſe with the horrors 
a wretch about to murder his maſter, his friend, 
s benefactor, who ſuſpects that the weapon will 
ſuſe its office, and ſtart back from the breaſt 
hich he is preparing to violate, Yet this ſenti- 
ent is weakened by the name of an inftrument 
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uſed by ranks eee 
ments ; we. do not immediately conceive. than? 

- crime, of importance is to be committed wit 
Anise; ot who does not, at laſt, from the long hl 
of connecting a knife with ſordid * feel 20 
ſion rather than terror? 


. Mavkbeth proceeds to wiſh, in hy madnek 
| guilt that the inſpection of heaven may be in 
Cepted, and that he may, in the involutions of i 
. feraal darkneſs, eſcape the eye of providence, Th 
is the utmoſt extravagance of determined wicke 
. neſs; bs fda br round nee 
that while I endeavour to impreſs on my readert 
energy of the ſentiment, I can ſcarce check 
riſibility, when the expreſſion forces itſelf upon 
mind; for who, without ſome relaxation of 
gravity, can hear of the avengers of guilt fog 
through a blanket? _ 
Theſe imperfeQions of diction are lek Sin 
the reader, as he is lefs acquainted with coma 
_ uſages; they are therefore wholly imperceptible i 
foreigner, who learns our language from books, 
will ftrike a ſolitary academick leſs en than 
| modiſh lady. | 
Among the numerous requiecs that moſt cone 
40 complete an author, few are of more i 10 portand 
than an early entrance! into the living world. 
ſeeds of knowledge may be planted in rant 
muſt be cultivated in publicx. Argumentation m 
be taught in colleges, and theories formed in ret 
ment; but the artifice of embelliſhment, aud i 
powers of attraction, can be gained only by gen 
converſe. _ 
An acquaintance with WNT cuſtoms 
faſhionable Oy, is neceſſary likewiſe for olh 
ee pu * 
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purpoſes. "The injury that grand imagery ſuffers 
ſrom unſuitable language, perſonal merit may fear, 
from rudeneſs and indelicacy. When the ſucceſs 
of Æneas depended-on the favour of the queen upon 
whoſe coaſts he was driven, his celeſtial protect- 
rels thought him not ſufficiently ſecured againſt re- 
jection by his piety or bravery, but decorated him 
for the interview with preternatural beauty, Who- 
ever deſires, for his writings or himfelf, what none 
can reaſonably contemn, the favour of mankind, 
muſt add grace to ſtrength, and make his thoughts 
agreeable as well as uſeful. Many complain of 
neglect who never tried to attract regard. It cannot 
be expected that the patrons of ſcience or virtue 
ſhould be ſolicitous to diſcover excellencies, which: 
they who poſſeſs them ſhade and diſguiſe, Few have 
abilities fo much needed by the reſt of the world as 
to be careſſed on their own terms; and he that will. 
not condeſcend to recommend himſelf by external 
embelliſhments, muſt ſubmit to the fate of juſt ſen- 
timent meanly expreſſed, and be ridiculed and 
forgotten before he is underſtood. 


Nu uz. 169. Tuxspav, Ociober 29, 1751. 


Nec pluteum cædit, nec demorſes ſapit unguer. PERSIUS, 

No blood from bitten nails thoſe poems drew 

But churn'd, like ſpittle, from the lips they flew. 
D&YDEN, 


ATURAL hiſtorians aſſert, that whatever 
is formed for long duration arrives ſlowly to 
ts maturity, Thus the firmeſt timber is of tardy 
growth, and animals generally exceed each other 

Vol. IV. D in 
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in longevity, in proportion to the time between thei 
conceptiort and their birth. 


The ſame obſervation may be extended to the 
offspring of the mind, Haſty compoſitions, how. 
ever they pleaſe at firſt by flowery luxuriance, and 
ſpread in the ſanſhine of temporary favour, can 
ſeldom endure the change of ſeaſons, but periſh | 
at the firſt blaſt of criticiſm, or froſt of negles, 
When Aþellzs was reproached with the paucity of | 
his productions, and the inceſſant attention with | 
which he retouched his pieces, he condeſcended to 
make no other anſwer, than that he Painted for 
perpetuity. _. 

No vanity can more juſtly incur contempt and 
indignation than that which boaſts of negligence and 
hurry. For who can bear with patience the writer 
who claims ſuch ſuperiority to the reſt of his ſpecies, 
as to imagine that mankind are at leiſure for atten- 
tion to his extemporary ſallies, and that poſterity 
will repoſite his caſual effuſions nog the treaſures | 
of ancient wiſdom ? . 

Men have ſometimes appeared of fach cs 
ent abilities, that their ſlighteſt and moſt curſory 
performances excel all that labour and ſtudy can 
enable meaner intellects to compoſe; as there are 
regions of which the ſpontaneous products cannot be 
equalled in other ſoils by care and culture. But it 
is no leſs dangerous for any man to place himſelf in 
this rank of underſtanding, and fancy that he is born 
to be illuſtrious without labour, than to omit the 
cares of huſbandry, and expect from his ground the 
bloſſoms of Arabia. 

The greateſt part of thoſe who congratulate them- 
ſelves upon their intellectual dignity, and uſurp the 
privileges of genius, are men whom only 1 
Ft W 
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would ever have marked out as enriched by uncom- 
mon liberalities of nature, or entitled to-veneration 
and immortality on eaſy terms. This ardour of 

confidence is uſually found among thoſe who, having 
not enlarged their notions by books or converſation, 
are perſuaded, by the partiality which we all feel in 
our own fayour, that they have reached the ſummit 
of excellence, becauſe they diſcover none higher 
than themſelves; and who acquieſce in the firſt 
thoughts that occur, becauſe. their ſcantineſs of 
knowledge allows them little choice, and the nar- 
rowneſs of their views affords them no glimpſe of 
perfection, of that ſublime idea which human induſtry' 
has from the firſt ages been vainly toiling to ap- 
proach. They ſee a little, and believe that there is 
nothing beyond their ſphere of viſion, as the Patuecos 
of Spain, who. inhabited a ſmall valley, conceived 
the ſurrounding mountains to be the boundaries of 
the world. In proportion as perfection is more 
diſtinctly conceived, the pleaſure of contemplating 
our own performances will be leſſened; it may 
therefore be wbſerved, that they who moſt deſerve 
praiſe are offen afraid to decide in favour of their 
own performances; they know how much is {till 
wanting to their completion, and wait with anxiety 
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be and terror the determination of the publick> 1 
ti pleaſe every one elſe, ſays Tully, but never ſatisfy 
in myſelf. . 


It has often been inquired, why, notwithſtand- 
ing the advances of latter ages in ſcience, and the 
aſſiſtance which the infuſion of ſo many new ideas 
has given us, we {till fall below the ancients in the 
art of compoſition, Some part of their ſuperiority 
may be juſtly aſcribed to the graces of their lan- 
guage, from which the moſt poliſhed of the pre- 
D 2 ſent 
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ſent European tongues are nothing more than bar. 
barous degenerations. Some advantage they might 
gain merely by priority, which put them in poſſeſſion 
of the moſt natural ſentiments, and left us nothing 
but ſervile repetition or forced conceits. But the 
greater part of their praiſe ſeems to have been the 
juſt reward of modeſty and labour. Their ſenſe of 
human weakneſs confined them commonly to one 
ſtudy, which their knowledge of the extent of every 
ſcience engaged them to proſecute with indefati gable 
diligence. 

Among the writers of antiquity I roms 
none except Statius who ventures to mention the 
ſpeedy production of his writings, either as an 

extenuation of his faults, or a proof of his faci- 
lity. Nor did Statius, when he conſidered himſelf 
as a candidate for laſting reputation, think a cloſer 


attention unneceſſary, but amidſt all his pride and 
indigence, the two great haſteners of modern 


poems, employed twelve years upon the Thebaid, 
and thinks his claim to renown proportionate to his 


labour. 


Thebais, 4. cruciata lima, 
Tentat, audaci fide, Mantuane 
Gaudia fame. 
Poliſh'd with endleſs toil, my lays 
At length aſpire to Mantuan praiſe, 

Ovid indeed apologizes in his baniſhment for the 
imperfection of his letters, but mentions his want 
of leiſure to poliſh them as an addition to his cala- 
mities; and was ſo far from imagining reviſals and 
corrections unneceſſary, that at his departure from 
Rome, he threw his Metamorphoſes into the fire, 
Jeſt he ſhould be diſgraced by a book which he could 
not hope to finiſh, a 


nothin 
lay Ob 
for a 
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It ſeems not often to have happened that the ſame 
writer aſpired to reputation in verſe and proſe; and 
of thoſe few that attempted ſuch diverſity of excel- 
lence, I know not that even one ſucceeded, . Con- 
trary characters they never imagined a ſingle mind 
able to ſupport, and therefore no man 1s recorded 
to have undertaken more than one kind of dramatick 
poetry. 2. 25 
What they had written they did not venture in 
their firſt fondneſs to thruſt into the world, but con- 
ſidering the impropriety of ſending forth inconſide- 
rately that which cannot be recalled, deferred the 
publication, if not nine years, according to the 
direction of Horace, yet till their fancy was cooled 
after the raptures of invention, and the glare of no- 
velty had ceaſed to dazzle the judgment. 

There were in thoſe days no weekly or diurnal 
writers; multa dies, & multa litura, much time, and 
many raſures, were conſidered as indiſpenſable re- 
quiſites; and that no other method of attaining laſt- 
ing praiſe has been yet diſcovered, may be conjec- 
tured from the blotted manuſcripts of Milton now 
remaining, and from the tardy emiſſion of Pope's 
compoſitions, delayed more than once till the inci- 
cents to which they alluded were forgotten, till his 
enemies were ſecure from his ſatire, and what to an 
honeſt mind muſt be more painful, his friends were 
ceaf to his encomiums, | | 
To him, whoſe eagerneſs of praiſe hurries his 
productions ſoon into the light, many imperfections 
are unavoidable, even where the mind furniſhes the 
materials, as well as regulates their diſpoſition, and 
nothing depends upon ſearch or information. De- 
lay opens new veins of thought, the ſubject diſmiſſed 
for a time appears with a ney train of dependant 
D 3 images, 
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images, the accidents of reading or converſation Þ 
ſupply new ornaments or alluſions, or mere in. 
termiſſion of the fatigue of thinking enables the 
mind to collect new force and make new excur. 
ſions, © But all thoſe benefits come too late for him, 
who, when he was weary with labour, ſnatched at 
the recom pence, and gave his work to his friends 
and his enemies, as ſoon as impatience and pride 
nn him to conclude it. 


One of the moſt pernicious effects of haſte; is 
obſcurity. He that teems with a quick ſucceſſion 
of ideas, and perceives how one ſentiment produces 
another, eaſily believes that he can clearly exprek 
what he ſo ſtrongly comprehends ; he eldom ſuſ- 
peQs his thoughts of embarraſſment, while he pre- 
ſerves in his own memory the ſeries of connection, 
or his dition of ambiguity, while only one ſenſe is 
preſent to his mind. Yet if he has been employed 
on an abſtruſe or complicated argument, he wil 
find, when he has a while withdrawn his mind, and 
returns as a new reader to his work, that he has only 
a conjectural glimpſe of his own meaning, and that 
to explain it to thoſe whom he deſires to inſtruct, he 
muſt open his ſentiments, diſentangle his method, 
and alter his arrangement. 

Authors and lovers always ſuffer ſome infatuation 
from which only abſence can ſet them free; and 
every man ought to reſtore himſelf to the full exer- 
ciſe of his judgment, before he does that which he 
cannot do improperly, without 1 Ms. his honour 


and his quiet. 


Noz. 170. SATURDAY, November 2, 1751. 


Confiteor ; , guid prodeft delifta fateri. +& Ov1D, 
I grant the charge; forgive the fault confeſs'd, 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


melt at the ſight of all other miſery, think it me- 
ritorious to withhold relief ; one whom the rigour 
of virtuous indignation dooms to ſuffer- without 
complaint, and periſh without regard; and whom I 
myſelf have formerly inſulted in the pride of reputa- 
tion and ſecurity of innocence. | 
Iam of a good family, but my father was bur- 
thened with more children than he could decently 
ſupport. A wealthy relation, as he travelled from 
London to his country ſeat, condeſcended to make 
him a viſit, was touched with compaſſion of his 
narrow fortune, and reſolved to eaſe him of part of 
his charge, by taking the care of a child upon him- 
ſelf, Diſtreſs on one fide, and ambition on the 


the little family paſſed in review before him, that he 


and without knowing for what purpoſe, I was called 
to my great couſin, endeavoured to recommend my- 
ſelf by my beſt courteſy, ſung him my prettieſt ſong, 
told the laſt ſtory that I had read, -and ſo much en- 
deared myſelf by my innocence, that he declared 
his reſolution to adopt me, and to educate me with 
his own daughters. 

My parents felt the common ſtruggles at the 
thought of parting, and ſome natural tears they 
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| Am one of thoſe beings, from whom many, that 


oo — 


other, were too powerful for parental fondneſs, and 


might make his choice. I was then ten years old, 
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dropp'd, but wip'd them ſoon. They conſidered, not 
without that falſe eftimation of the value of wealth 
which poverty long continued always produces, that 
I was raifed to higher rank than they could give 
me, and to hopes of more ample fortune than 
they could bequeath. My mother fold ſome of her 
ornaments to dreſs me in ſuch -a manner as might 
ſecure me from contempt at my firſt arrival; and 
when ſhe diſmiſſed me, preſſed me to her dolom with 
an embrace that I till feel, gave me ſome precepts 
of piety, which, however pegle Shed, I have not for- 
gotten, and uttered prayers for my final happiheſs, 
of which I have not yet ceaſed to hope that they will 


at laſt be granted, 


My ſiſters envied my new finery, and ſeemed 
not much to regret our ſeparation ; my father con- 
ducted me to the ſtage-coach with a kind of cheer- 
ful tenderneſs; and in a very ſhort time, I was 
tranſported to ſplendid apartments and a Juxu- 
rious table, and grew familiar to ſhew, noiſe, and 
gaiety, 

In three years my mother died, having implored 
a blefling on her family with her Jaſt breath, I had 
little opportunity to indulge a ſorrow which there 
was none to partake with me, and therefore ſoon 
ceaſed to reflect much upon my lofs. My father 
turned all his care upon his other children, whom 
ſome, fortunate adventures and unexpected legacies 
enabled him, when he died four years after my 
mother, to leave in a condition above their ex- 


pectations. 


I ſhould have ſhared the increaſe of his fortune, 
and had once a portion aſſigned me in his will; 
but my couſin aſſuring him that all care for me was 


needleſs, ſince he had reſolved to 28 me f 


7 
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in the world, directed him to divide my part amongſt 
my ſiſters. 

Thus I was thrown upon dependance without 
reſource, Being now at an age in which young 
women are initiated into company, I was no longer 
to be ſupperted in my former character, but at con- 
ſiderable expence ; ſo that partly leſt I ſhould waſte 
money, and partly left my appearance might draw 
too many compliments and affiduities, I was inſen- 
ſibly degraded from my equality, and enjoyed few 
privileges above the head ſervant, but that of receiv- 
ing no wages. 

| felt every indignity, but knew that reſentment 
would precipitate my fall. I therefore endeavoured 
to continue my importance by little ſervices and 
active officiouſneſs, and for a time preſerved myſelf 
from neglect, by withdrawing all pretences to com- 
petition, and ſtudying to pleaſe rather than to ſhine. 
But my intereſt, notwithſtanding this expedient, 
hourly declined, and my coulin's favourite maid 
began to exchange repartees with me, and conſult 
me about the alterations of a caſt gown. ' 

I was now completely depreſſed ; and though 1 
had ſeen mankind enough to know the neceſſity of 
outward cheerfulneſs, I often withdrew to my 
chamber to vent my grief, or turn my condition 
in my mind, and examine by what means I might 
eſcape from perpetual mortification, At laſt my 
ſchemes and ſorrows were interrupted by a ſudden 
change of my relation's behaviour, who one day 
took an occaſion, when we were left together in a 


room, to bid me ſuffer myſelf no longer to be inſult- 


ed, but aſſume the place which he always intended 
me to hold in the family. He aſſured me that his 
wife's preference of her own daughters ſhould never 


Wy. hurt 
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hurt me; and, accompanying his profeſſions with 8 
a purſe of gold, ordered me to beſpeak a rich ſut W 
at the mercer's, and to apply privately to him for 
money when I. wanted it, and inſinuate that my 
other friends ſupplied me, which he would take care 
to confirm. | e Oh 
By this ſtratagem, which I did not then under. 
| Rand, he filled me with tenderneſs and 'gratitude, 
compelled me to repoſe on him as my only ſup. 
port, and produced a neceflity of private converſa- 
tion. He often appointed interviews at the houk 
of an acquaintance, and ſometimes called on me 
with a coach, and carried me abroad. My ſenſe of 
his favour, and the deſire of retaining it, diſpoſed 
me to unlimited complaifance, and though I fay 
his kindneſs grow every day more fond, I did not 
ſuffer any ſuſpicion to enter my thoughts. At laſt 
the wretch took advantage of the familiarity which 
he enjoyed as my relation, and the ſubmiſſion which 
he exacted as my benefactor, to complete the ruin 
of an orphan, whom his own promiſes had made'in- 
digent, whom his indulgence had melted, and his 
authority ſubdued. * Th 
I know not why it ſhould afford ſubje& of exult- 
ation, to overpower on any terms the reſolution, 
or ſurpriſe the caution of a girl; but of all the 
boaſters that deck themſelves in the ſpoils of inno- 
cence and beauty, they ſurely have the leaf 
pretenſions to triumph, who ſubmit to owe ther 
ſucceſs to ſome caſual influence; They neither 
employ the graces of fancy, nor the force of under- 
ſtanding, in their attempts; they cannot pleaſe 
their vanity with the art of their approaches, the 
delicacy of their adulations, the elegance of their 
addreſs, or the efficacy of their eloquence ; not 
6 applaud 
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applaud themſelves as poſſeſſed of any qualities, 
by which affection is attracted. They ſurmount 
no obſtacles, they defeat no rivals, but attack only 
thoſe who cannot reſiſt, and are often content to 
poſſeſs the body, without any ſolicitude to gain the 
heart. ? of | 

Many of theſe deſpicable wretches does my pre- 
ſent acquaintance with infamy and wickedneſs 
enable me to number among. the heroes of de- 
bauchery : Reptiles whom their own ſervants 
would have deſpiſed, had they not been their ſer- 
vants, and with whom beggary would. have diſ- 
dained intercourſe, had ſhe not been allured by 
hopes of relief, Many of the beings which are 
now rioting in taverns, or ſhivering in the ſtreets, 
have been corrupted not by arts of gallantry which 
ſtole gradually upon the affections and laid pru- ' 
dence afleep, but by the fear of loſing benefits 
which were never intended, or of incurring reſent- 
ment which they could not eſcape; ſome have been 
frighted by maſters, and ſome awed by guardians 
into ruin, 

Our crime had its uſual conſequence, and he 
ſoon perceived that I could not long continue in 
his family. I was diſtracted at the thought of the 
reproach which I now believed inevitable. He 
comforted me with hopes of eluding all diſcovery, 
and often upbraided me with the anxiety, which 
perhaps none but himſelf ſaw in my countenance; 
but at laſt mingled his aſſurances of protection and 
maintenance with menaces of total deſertion, if in 
the moments of perturbation I ſhould ſuffer his 
ſecret to eſcape, or endeavour to throw on him any 
part of my infamy. Net | 
Ds - Thus 
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Thus paſſed the diſmal hours fill my retreat coyld 
no longer be delayed. It was pretended that my 
relations had ſent for me to a diſtant country, and{ 
entered upon a ſtate which thalk be deſcribed in my | 
next letter. | * < xo 
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Nong. 171. TursDay, November 5, 75. 
Tardet carli comvexa tueri.. _ / 
Dark is the ſun, and loathſome is the day. 


| Ta the RAMBLER. 
$I R, | EY 
'ISELLA now fits down to continue her 
narrative. I am convinced that nothing 
would more powerfully preſerve youth from irre- 
gularity, or guard inexperience from ſeduction, 
than a juſt deſcription of the condition into which 
the wanton plunges herſelf, and .therefore hope 
that my letter may be a ſufficient antidote to my 
example. | nad 

After the diſtraction, heſitation, and delays which 
the timidity of guilt naturally produces, I was 
removed to lodgings in a diſtant part of the town, 
under one of the characters commonly aſſumed 
upon ſuch occaſions, Here being by my circum- 
ſtances condemned to ſolitude, I paſſed moſt df 
my hours in bitterneſs and anguiſh. The conver- 
ſation of the people with .whom I was placed wa 
not at all capable of engaging my attention, or dil 
poſſeſſing the reigning ideas. The books which | 


* 
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carried to my retreat were ſuch as heightened my 
abhorrence of myſelf; for I was not ſo far abandon- 
ed as to ſink voluntarily into corruption, or endea- 
vour to conceal from my own mind the enormity of 
my crime. | 2 


* 


eſt his aſſiduity ſhould expoſe him to ſuſpicion. 
Whenever he came he found me weeping, and 
was therefore leſs delightfully entertained than he 
expected. After frequent expoſtulations upon the 
unteaſonableneſs of my ſorrow, and innumerable 
proteſtations of everlaſting regard, he at laſt found 
that I was more affected with the loſs of my inno- 
cence than the danger of my fame, and that he 
might not be diſturbed by my remorſe, began to 
lull my conſcience with the opiates of irreligion. 
His arguments were ſuch as my courſe of life has 
ſince expoſed me often to the neceſſity of hearing, 
vulgar, empty, and fallacious ; yet they at firſt 


doubt and perplexity, -and interrupted that, peace 
which I began to feel from the ſincerity of my 


I liſtened a while to his impious gabble, but its 
influence was ſoon overpowered by natural reaſon 
and early education, and the convictions which 


rjans, who, when tempeſts drive ſhips upon their 
coaſt, decoy them to the rocks that they may 
plunder their lading, and have always thought that 
wretches, thus mercileſs in their depredations, 
ought to be deſtroyed by a general inſurrection of 
all focial beings ; yet how light is this guilt to the 

CIime 


* 


My relation remitted none of his fondneſs, but 
viſited me ſo often, that I was ſometimes afraid 


confounded me by their novelty, filled me with 


repentance, without ſubſtituting any other ſupport. 


this new attempt gave me of his baſeneſs com- 
pleted my abhorrence. I have heard of barba- 
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crime of him, who in the agitations of remorſe cus 

away the anchor of piety, and when he has draws 
aſide. credulity from the paths of virtue, hides the 
light of heaven which would direct her to return. 1 
had hitherto conſidered him as a man equally be. 
trayed with myſelf by the concurrence of appetite 
and opportunity ; but I now ſaw with horror that 
he was contriving to perpetuate his gratification, 
and was deſirous to fit me to his purpoſe by com- 
plete and radical corruption. | 

To eſcape, however, was not yet in my power, 
I could ſupport the expences of my condition, 
only by the continuance of his favour, He pro, 
vided. all that was neceſſary, and, in a few weeks, 
congratulated m2 upon me eſcape from the A 
ger which we had both expected with ſo much 
anxiety. I then began to remind him of his pro- 
miſe to reſtore me with my fame uninjured to. the 
world. He promiſed me in general terms, that 
nothing ſhould be wanting which his power could 
add to my happineſs, but forbore to releaſe me 
from my confinement. I knew how much my 
reception in the world depended upon my ſpeedy 
return, and was therefore outrageouſly impatient 
of his delays, which I now perceived to be only 
artifices of lewdneſs. He told me, at laſt, with 
an appearance of ſorrow, - that all hopes of N 0 
ration to my former ſtate were for ever precluded; 
that chance had diſcovered my ſecret, and malice 
divulged it ; and that nothing now remained, but to 

ſeek a retreat more private, where curioſity or hatre 
could never find us. 

The rage, anguifh, and reſentment, which | 
felt at this account, are not to be expreſſed. [ 
was in ſo much dread of reproach and infamy, 


- which 
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which he repreſented as purſuing me with full 
cry, that I yielded myſelf implicitly to his diſ- 
poſal, and was removed, with a thouſand ſtudied 
precautions, through by-ways and dark paſſages, to 
another houſe, where I haraſſed him with perpe- 
tual ſolicitations for a ſmall annuity, that might en- 
able me to live in the country in obſcurity and 
Innocence. - x49 1 

This demand he at firſt evaded with ardent pro- 
feſſions, but in time appeared offended at my 
importunity and diſtruſt; and having one day en- 
deavoured to ſooth me with uncommon expreffions 
of tenderneſs, when he found my diſcontent im- 
moveable, left me with ſome inarticulate murmurs 
of anger. I was pleafed that he was at laſt rouſed 
to ſenſibility, and expecting that at his next viſit he 
would comply with my requeſt, lived with great 
tranquillity upon the money in my hands, and was 
ſo much pleaſed with this pauſe of perſecution, that 
I did not reflect how much his abſence had exceeded 
the uſual intervals, till I was alarmed with the 
danger of wanting ſubſiftence, I then ſuddenly 
contracted my expences, but was unwilling to ſup- 
plicate for aſſiſtance. Neceſſity, however, ſoon 
overcame my modeſty or my pride, and I applied 
to him by a letter, but had no anſwer. I writ in 
terms more preſſing, but without effect. I then 
ſent an agent to enquire after him, who informed 
me, that he had quitted his houſe, and was gone 
with his family to reſide for ſome time upon his 
eſtate in Ireland. | | 

However ſhocked at this abrupt departure, I was 
yet unwilling to believe that he could wholly aban- 


don me, and therefore, by the ſale of my kg 
I ſupported mylelf, expecting that every po 


would 
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would bring me relief. Thus I paſſed ſeven months 
between hope and dejection, in a gradual approach 

to poverty and diſtreſs, emaciated with diſcontent, 

and bewildered with uncertainty. At laſt, my 
Jandlady, after many hints of the neceſſity of x 
new lover, took the opportunity of my abſence to 
ſearch my boxes, and miſſing ſome of my appare, 
ſeized the remainder for yen, and led me to the 
door, 

To comonſizate againſt * cruelty, was vain 
to ſupplicate obdurate brutality, was hopeleſs. | 
went away I knew not whither, and wandered 
about without any ſettled purpoſe, unacquainte 
with the uſual expedients of miſery, unqualiked 
for laborious offices, afraid to meet an eye that 
had ſeen me before, and hopeleſs of relief from 
thoſe who were ſtrangers to my former condition, 
Night came on in the midſt of my diſtraction, 
and I ſtill continued to wander till the menaces of 
the watch obliged me to ſhelter myſelf in a covered 
paſſage. 

Next day, I procured a lodging in Fe. back- 
ward garret of a mean houſe, and employed my 
landlady to enquire for a ſervice. My applications 
were generally rejected for want of a character. 
At length, I was received at a draper's ; but when 
it was known to my mitſtrefs that 1 had only one 
gown, and that of filk, ſhe was of opinion that | 
looked like a thief, and without warning hurried 
me away. I then tried to ſupport ,myſelf by my 
needle; and, by my landlady's recommendation, 

obtained a little work from a {hop, and for three 
weeks lived without repining ; but when my punc- 
tuality had gained me fo much reputation, that | 
was truſted to make up a head of ſome value, 1 
: _ - 


* 
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of my fellow-lodgers ſtole the lace, and I was 


Wl obliged to fly from a proſecution, 


Thus driven again into the ſtreets, I lived upon 
the leaſt that could ſupport me, and at night ac- 
commodated myſelf under pent-houſes as well as 
J could. At length I became abſolutely penny- 
leſs; and having ſtrolled all day without ſuſte- 
nance, was, at the cloſe of evening, accoſted by 
an elderly man, with an invitation to a tavern. I 
refuſed him with heſitation; he ſeized me by the 
hand and drew me into a neighbouring houſe, where 
when he ſaw my face pale with hunger, and my eyes 
ſwelling with tears, he ſpurned me from him, and 
bad me cant and whine in ſome other place; he 
for his part would take care of his pockets. 

I till continued to ſtand in the way, having 
ſcarcely ſtrength to walk further, when another 
ſoon addreſſed me in the ſame manner. When he 
ſaw the ſame tokens of calamity, he conſidered that 
I might be obtained at a cheap rate, and therefore 
quickly made overtures, which I had no longer firm- 
iels to reject, By this man I was maintained four 
months in penurious wickedneſs, and then aban- 
doned to my former condition, from which I was 
delivered by another keeper. 5 


In this abject ſtate I have now paſſed four years, 


the drudge of extortion and the ſport of drunken- 


nels; ſometimes the property of one man, and 
ſometimes the common prey of accidental lewd- 
neſs ; at one time tricked up for ſale by the miſ- 
trels of a brothel, at another begging in the ſtreets 
to be relieved from hunger by wickedneſs ; with- 
out any hope in the day but of finding ſome whom 
folly or excels may expoſe to my allurements, and 
without any reflections at night, but ſuch as guilt 
and terror impreſs upon me. 11 
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If thoſe who paſs their days in plenty and ſecu⸗ 


rity, could viſit for an hour the diſmal receptacls 
to which the proſtitute retires from her n 

excurſions, and ſee the wretches that lie crowded 
together, mad with intemperance, ghaſtly wid 
famine, nauſeous with filth, and noiſome with di 
eaſe ; it would not be eaſy for any degree of abhox. 
rence to harden them againſt compaſſion, or to u. 


preſs the deſire which they muſt immediately feel u 


reſcue ſuch numbers of human beings from I ſtate 
fo dreadful. 

It is faid that in France they annually NO: 
their ſtreets, and ſhip their proſtitutes and vagabonk 
to their colonies. If the women that infeſt this cit 
had the. fame opportunity of eſcaping from thet 
miſeries, I believe very little force would be nec 
ſary; for who among them can dread any change! 
Many of us indeed are wholly unqualified for ay 
but the moſt ſervile employments, and thoſe perhaps 
would require the care of a magiſtrate to binde 
them from following the ſame practices in another 
country; but others are only precluded by infamy 
from reformation, and would gladly be delivered a 
any terms from the neceſſity of guilt and the tyranny 
of chance. No place but a populous city can a 
ford opportunities for open proſtitution, and whe 
the eye of juſtice can attend to individuals, that 
who cannot be made good may be reſtrained fron 
miſchief. For my part, I ſhould exult at the pt 


vilege of baniſhment, and think myſelf happy i 
any region that ſhould reſtore me once again to bo- 


neſty and peace. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
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Sepe rogare ſoles qualis im, Priſce, futurus 
Si fam locuples ; fimque repente potens. 

Quemguam poſſe putas mores narrare futuros ? : 
Dic mibi, i. fias tu leo, qualis eris. MART. 

Prius, you've often aſc d me how I'd live, 

Should fate at once both wealth and honour give. 

What ſoul his future conduct can foreſee ? 

Tell me what ſort of lion you wou'd be. F. LEWIS. 


OTHIN G has been longer obſerved, than 
that a change of fortune cauſes a change of 
manners; and that it is dificult to conjecture, from 
the conduct of him whom we ſee in a low condi- 
tion, how he would act, if wealth and power were 
put into his hands. But it is generally agreed, 
that few men are made better by affluence or ex- 
altation; and that the powers of the mind, when 
they are unbound and expanded by the ſun-ſhine 
of felicity, more frequently luxuriate into follies, 
than bloſſom into goodneſs. | 

Many obſervations have concurred to eſtabliſh 
this opinion, and it is not likely ſoon to become ob- 
ſolete, for want of new occaſions to revive it. The 
greater part of mankind are corrupt in every con- 
dition, and differ in high and in low tations, only as 
they have more or fewer opportunities of gratifying 
their defires, or as they are more or leſs reſtrained 
by human cenſures. Many vitiate their principles 
in the acquiſition of riches; and who can wonder 
that what is gained by fraud and extortion is enjoyed 
with tyranny and exceſs ? 

Yet I am willing to believe that the depravation 
of the mind by external advantages, though cer- 
tainly 
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tainly not uncommon, yet approaches not ſo near 
to univerſality, as ſome have aſſerted in the bites 
neſs of reſentment, or heat of declamation. 
Whoever riſes above thoſe who once pleas 
themſelves with equality, will have .many male. 
volent gazers at his eminence. To gain foong 
than others that which all purſue with the fame 
ardour, and to which all imagine themſelves en. 
titled, will for ever be a crime. When thoſe wo 


ſtarted with us in the race of life, leave us ſo fx lia 
behind, that we have little hope to overtake then ſcenſ 
we revenge our diſappointment by remarks, on the It m 
arts of ſupplantation by which they gained the a. ©! 
vantage, or on the folly and arrogance with which m 
they poſſeſs it. Of them, whoſe riſe we could not th i; 
hinder, we ſolace ourſelves by prognoſticating the a 
fall. | dre 
It is impoſſible for human purity not to beton 
to an eye, thus ſharpened by malignity, ſom his 
ſtains which lay concealed and unregarded whik er 
none thought it their intereſt to diſcover them; tific 
nor can the moſt circumſpect attention, or ſteady Wile 
rectitude, eſcape blame from cenſors, who hate Va 
no inclination to approve. Riches therefore per. te 
haps do not ſo often produce crimes as incie ir 
accuſers. to 0 
Tue common charge againſt thoſe a" © 
above their original condition, is that of pride ingu 
It is certain that ſucceſs naturally confirms us in moi 
a favourable opinion of our own abilities. Scarce e © 
any man is willing to allot to accident, friend- Pot 
ſhip, and a thouſand cauſes, which concur il ur, 
every event without human contrivance or inter- th 
poſition, the part which they may juſtly claim in * 


his advancement, We rate ourſelves by our for- 
| tune 
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ne rather than our virtues, and exorbitant claims 
e quickly produced by imaginary merit. But 
Wotiouſneſs and jealouſy are likewiſe eaſily offend- 
and to him who ſtudiouſly looks for an affront, 
| ery mode of behaviour will ſupply it; free- 
Na will be rudeneſs, and referve ſullenneſs; 
in will be negligence, and ſeriouſneſs forma- 
y: when he is received with ceremony, diſtance 
d reſpect are inculcated ; if he is treated with 
iliarity, he concludes himſelf inſulted by con- 
ſcenſions. a | ; 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that as all ſud- 
1 changes are' dangerous, a quick tranſition 
dm poverty to abundance can ſeldom be made 
th ſafety, He that has long lived within fight 
pleaſures which he could not reach, will need 
dre than common moderation, not to loſe his 
ſon in unbounded riot, when they are firſt put 
o his power. | | 
Every poſſeſſion is endeared by novelty ; every 
tifcation is exaggerated by deſire. It is diffi- 
t not to eſtimate what is lately gained above its 
value; it is impoſſible not to annex greateg 
Wpincls to that condition from which we are 
W'ilingly excluded, than nature has qualified 
so odtain. For this reaſon, the remote inhe- 
r of an unexpected fortune, may be generally 
inguiſhed from thoſe who are enriched in the 
mon courſe of lineal deſcent, by his greater 
e to enjoy his wealth, by the finery of his dreſs, 
pomp of his equipage, the ſplendour of his 
ture, and the luxury of his table. 
\ thouſand things which familiarity diſcovers 
e of little value, have power for a time to ſeizg 
imagination. A Virginian king, when the 
| Europeans 
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Europeans had- fixed a lock on his door; was 
delighted to find his ſubjects admitted or e 
cluded with ſuch facility, that it was from mar 
ing to evening his whole employment to iy 
the key. We, among whom locks and be 
have been longer in uſe, are inclined to a | 
this American amiuſement; yet I doubt whet 
this paper will have a ſingle reader that muy g 
apply the ſtory to himſelf, and recolle& 
hours of his life in which he has been equi t 
overpowered by the tranſitory charms w_ 
novelty. 5 

Some indulgence is due to him whom U | 
| gale of fortune has ſuddenly tranſported i 
new regions, where unaccuſtomed luſtre dam 
his eyes, and untaſted delicacies - ſolicit his 
petite. Let him not be conſidered as loft 
hopeleſs degeneracy, though he for a while forg 
| the regard due to others, to indulge the conte 
plation of himſelf, and in the extravagance 
his firſt raptures expects that his eye ſhould ce 2 
late the motions of all that approach him, 
his opinion be received as decifive and oracul 
His intoxication. will give way to time; then 
neſs of joy will fume imperceptibly away; 
ſenſe of his inſufficiency will ſoon return ; he 
remember that the co-operation of others is 
ceſſary to his happineſs, and learn to condi irtue 
their regard by reciprocal beneficence. 
There is, at leaſt, one conſideration which 
to alleviate our cenſures of the powerful and f 
To imagine them chargeable with all the gull 
folly of their own actions, is to be very * 
quainted with the world. 
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De Lal ſalu pouvoir wous ignorez J yvreſſe, 

Ft du lache flateur la voix enchantereſſe. 

Thou haſt not known the giddy whirls of fate, 

Nor ſervile flatteries which enchant the great. 

Miſs A. W, 


He that can do much good or harm, will not 
many whom ambition or cowardice will ſuf- 
to be ſincere. While we live upon the level 
the reſt of mankind, we are reminded of 
duty by the admonitions of friends and re- 
aches of enemies; but men who ſtand in the 
heſt ranks of ſociety, ſeldom hear of their 
ts; if by any accident an opprobrious cla- 
r reaches their ears, flattery is always at hand 
pour in her opiates, to quiet conviction, and ob- 
d remorſe. 5 
avour is ſeldom gained but by See in 
> Virtue can Rand without aſſiſtance, and 
ders herſelf as very little obliged by counte- 
ce and approbation: but vice, ſpiritlefs and 
orous, ſeeks the ſhelter of crowds, and ſup- 
t of confederacy. 'The ſycophant, therefore, 
lects the good qualities of his patron, and em- 
s all his art on his weakneſſes and follies, re- 
s his reigning vanity, or ſtimulates his prevalent 
es. hy 
irtue is ſufficiently difficult with any circum- 
ces, but the difficulty is increaſed when re- 
of and advice are frighted away. In common 
reaſon and conſcience have only the appe- 
and paſſions to encounter; but in higher 
ons, they muſt oppoſe artifice and adulation, 
therefore, that yields to ſuch temptations, 
not give thoſe who look upon his miſcarriage 
much 
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preſume 'that from the ſame ſnare' they ſhould by 


cCiled to its ſound, and which therefore | 


of pedantry ; a cenſure which every man ine 
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much reaſon for exultation, fince few can juf 


been able to eſcape. A 
: | nen 

c odofefocfoofocfÞocfecfocfocfooforſed lo. 
eir 

Nums. 173. TuzsDaY, Nevenber I 175k nd k 
Quo virtus, quo ferat error ? = CO 

New ſay, where virtue ftops, and vice begins? | dainf 
BITE: rom 

8 any action or poſture, long conti pe 

will diſtort and disfigure the limbs; 1 ng. 

mind likewiſe is crippled and contracted by . abje, 
petual application to the ſame ſet of ideas, Joubt 
eaſy to gueſs the trade of an artizan by his kn ade 
his fingers, or his ſhoulders; and there at ated 
among men of the more liberal profeſſions, w iſco! 
minds do not carry the brand of their calling udge 
| whoſe converſation does not quickly diſcoyer ann 
what claſs of the community they: belong. pppla 
Theſe peculiarities have been of great uf, Te 
the general hoſtility which every part of by t 


kind exerciſes againſt the reſt, to NY ink comn 
and ſarcaſms. Every art has its dialect u 
and ungrateful to all whom cuſtom has not! 0 


ridiculous by a light miſapplication, or unne bw 
repetition. 

The general reproach with which ignc 
revenges the ſuperciliouſneſs of learning, is 


who has at any time the misfortune to tal ment 
thoſe who cannot underſtand him, and by N 


the modeſt and timorous are ſometimes i 
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om the diſplay of their acquiſitions and the exer- 


jon of their powers. 


The name of a pedant is ſo formidable to young 


nen when they firſt ſally from their colleges, and 
: ſo liberally ſcattered by thoſe WhO mean to boaſt 
eir elegance of education, eafineſs of manners, 


-articular conſideration; fince, perhaps, if it were 
rom reſtraint. 


Pedantry is the unſeaſonable oftentation of learn- 
ng. It may be diſcovered either in the choice of a 


by abject, or in the manner of treating'it. He is un- 
IS, joubtedly guilty of pedantry, who, when be has 
is kn ade himſelf maſter of ſome abſtruſe and unculti- 
- aref ated part of knowledge, obtrudes his remarks and 
5, iſcoveries upon thoſe whom he believes unable to 


judge of his proficiency, and from whom, as he 
cover annot fear contradiction, be cannot properly expect 
pplauſe. 


To this error the ſtudent is ſometimes betrayed 


common employment, by the pleaſure which 
every man receives from the recollection of pleaſ- 


topicks, on which he knows himſelf able to 
ſpeak with juſtneſs. But becauſe we are ſeldom 
0 far prejudiced in favour of each other, as to 
nc tearch out for palliations, this failure of polite- 
„is 
5 i 
o talk 
by W | 
s fig "is bearers, is cenſured as arrogant or overbear- 

| , "5% oP | ing, 


nd knowledge of the world, that it ſeems to require 


W ce underſtood, many a heart might be freed from 
painful apprehenſions, and any" a tongue delivered 


by the natural recurrence of the mind to its 


ing images, and the deſire of dwelling upon 


neſs is imputed always to vanity ; and the harm- 
lels collegiate, who perhaps intended entertain- 
ment and inſtruction, or at worſt only ſpoke _. 
without ſufficient reflection upon the charater-of 
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« ing, and eager to extend his renown, in 


not only an irkſome uſurpation of the time devo! 


' ſometimes diveſt themſelves with too much bal 
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of the convenience of ſociety and the laws 


converſation, + - ; Wo 
All diſcourſe of which others cannot partake, 


to pleaſure and entertainment, but, what never fail 
to excite very keen reſentment, an inſolent aſſenia 
of ſuperiority, and a triumph over leſs enlighteng 
underſtandings. The pedant is, therefore, not ot 
heard with wearineſs, but malignity ; and thoſe why 
conceive themſelves inſulted by his knowledgy 
never fail to tell with acrimony how injudiciouly i 
was exerted. 

To avoid this dangerous imputation, ſcholan 


of their academical formality, and in their en. 
deavours to accommodate their riotions. and thei 
ſtyle to common conceptions, talk rather of ay 
thing than of that which they underſtand, and 
fink into inſipidity of ſentiment and meanneß d 
expreſſion. 24 8 
There prevails among men of letters an opinion 
that all appearance of ſcience is particularly hateſi 
to women; and that therefore, whoever defires u 
be well received in female affemblies, muſt quali 
himſelf by a total rejection of all that is ſerigus, . 
tional, or important; muſt conſider argument « 
criticiſm, as perpetually interdicted; and devote il 
his attention to trifles, and all his eloquence n 
compliment. | 40 
Students often form their notions of the preſent 
generation from the writings of the paſt, and ar 
not very early informed of thoſe changes which the 
gradual diffuſion of knowledge, or the ſudden ca- 
price of faſhion, produces in the world, Whatewe 
| might 
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might be the ate of female literature in the laſt 
century, there is now no longer any danger leſt the 


ſcholar ſhould want an adequate audience at the 


tea-table ; and whoever thinks it neceſfary to regu- 


late his converſation by antiquated rules will be 


rather deſpiſed for his futility than careſſed for his 
politeneſs. | 4 
To talk intentionally in a manner above the 
comprehenſion of thoſe whom we addreſs, is un- 
queſtionable pedantry ; but furely complaiſance 
requires, that yo man ſhould, without proof, 


conclude his company incapable of following him 


to the higheſt elevation of his fancy, or the utmoſt 
extent of his knowledge. It is always ſafer to 
err in favour of others than of ourſelves, and there- 
fore we ſeldom hazard much by endeayouring to 
exeeny ©, * ION 

It ought at leaſt to be the care of learning, .when 
ſhe quits her exaltation, to deſcend with dignity. 
Nothing is more deſpicable than the airineſs and 
jocularity of a man bred to ſevere; ſcience and ſoli- 
tary meditation. To trifle agreeably is a ſecret 


which - ſchools: cannot impart; that gay negligence - 


and vivacious levity, which charm dowr reſiſtance 
wherever they appear, are never attainable by him 
who, having ſpent his firſt years among the duſt of 


libraries, enters late into the gay world with an un- 


pliant attention and eſtabliſhed habits. 

It is obſerved in the panegyrick on Fabricius the 
mechaniſt, that, though forced by publick employ- 
ments into mingled converſation, he never loſt the 
modeſty and ſeriouſneſs of the convent, nor drew 
ridicule upon himſelf by an affected imitation of 
faſhionable life. To the ſame praiſe every man 
devoted to learning ought to aſpire, If he attempts 
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the ſofter arts of pleaſing, and endeavours to learn 
the gracefui bow and the familiar embrace, the inf. 
nuating accent and the general ſmile, he will lo 
the reſpect due to the character of learning, without 
arriving at the envied honour of young any. thing 
with elegance and facility. 

© Theophraſtus was diſcovered not to be a native of 
Athens, by fo ſtrict an adherence to the Attic dialed, 
as ſhewed that he had learned it not by cuſtom, but 
by rule. A man not early formed to habitual ele- 
gance, betrays in like manner the effects of bis 
education, by an unneceſſary anxiety of behaviour, 


It is as poſſible to become pedantick by fear af 


pedantry, as to be troubleſome by ill - timed civility, 


"There is no kind of impertinence more juſtly cen- 


ſurable, than his who is always labouring to level 


thoughts to intellects higher than his own ; W 


apologizes for every word which bis own narrow- 
neſs of converſe inclines him to think unuſual; 


reſtraint; is ſolicitous to anticipate enquiries. by 
"needleſs explanations ; and endeavours to ſhade his 
own abilities, leſt weak eyes ſhould be dazzled with 

their luſtre, 
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Nun. 174. SATURDAY; Mo. 15, 1751. 


Fanum habet in cornu, longe fuge, dummado riſum \ 

Excutiat fbi, non Bic caiguam parcet amico. Hon 

Yonder he drives avoid that furious beaſt ; 

If he may have his jeſt, he never cafes | 

At whoſe expence; nor friend nor patron ſpares, 
FRANCIS. 


To the ee 


Mr. RAM BIER, 


H E laws of ſocial bee require, that 

every man ſhould endeavour to aſſiſt others 
by his experience, He that has at laſt eſcaped into 
port from the fluctuations of chance and the guſts 
of oppoſition, ought to make ſome improvements 
in the chart of life, by marking the rocks on which 
he has been daſhed, ear wow 
been ſtranded, 

The error into uch I was betrayed, Mike 
cuſtom firſt gave me up to my own direction, is 
very frequently incident to the quick, the ſprightly, 
the fearleſs, and the gay; to all whoſe ardour 


hurries them into precipitate ' execution of their 


deſigns, and imprudent declaration of their opi- 
nions; who ſeldom count the coſt of pleaſure, 
or examine the diſtant conſequences of any 
practice that flatters them with immediate gratift- 
cation, 

[ came forth into the crowded world with the 
uſual juvenile ambition, and deſired nothing be- 
yond the title of a wit. Money I conſidered as 
below my care; for I d ſuch multitudes grow 
rich without underſtanding, that I could not for- 
bear to look on wealth as an acquiſition eaſy to 
E 3 induſtry 
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| induſtry directed by genius, and therefore- threw it 


aſide as a ſecondary convenience, to be procured 
when my principal wiſh ſhould be ſatisfied, and 


knowledged. 

With this view I regulated my behaviour i in 
publick; and exercifed my meditations in ſoli. 
tude. My life was divided between the care of 


providing topicks for the entertainment of my 


company, and that of collecting company wor. 
thy to be entertained ; for I ſoon found, that 


wit, like every other power, has its boundaries; 


that its ſucceſs depends upon the aptitude 'of 


others to receive impreſſions ; and that as ſome 


bodies, indiſſoluble by beat, can ſet the furnace 
and crucible at defiance, there are minds upan 
which the rays of fancy may be pointed without 
effect, and which ho fire of ſentiment can agitat 
or exalt. 

It was, however, not long before I fitted wyſel 
with a ſet of companions whe knew how to-laigh, 
and to whom no other recommendation was: neceſ- 
{ary than the power of ſtriking out a jeſt. Among 
thoſe I fixed my reſidence, and for a time enjoyed 
the felicity of diſturbing the neighbours every night 
with the obſtreperous applauſe which my falls 
forced from the audience. The reputation of our 
club every day increaſed, and as my flights and 
remarks were circulated by my admirers,. every 
day brought new ſolicitations for admiſſion into 
our ſociety. 

To ſupport this perpetual fund of merriment, 1 
frequented every place of concourſe, cultivated the 
acquaintance of all the faſhionable race, and paſted 
the _ in a continual ſucceſſion of viſits, in which 


I col- | 


by a 
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collected a treaſure of pleaſantry for the expences 
of the evening. Whatever error of conduct I 
could diſcover, whatever peculiarity of manner [I 
could obferve, whatever weakneſs was betrayed by 
confidence, whatever lapſe was ſuffered by neglect, 
all was drawn together for the diverſion of my wild 
companions, who, when they had been taught the 
art of ridicule, never failed to ſignalize themſelves 
by a zealous imitation, and filled the town. on the 
enſuing day with ſcandal and vexation, with merri- 
ment and ſhame. ; | | a 
can ſcarcely believe, when I recollect my own- 
practice, that I could have been ſo far deluded 
with petty praiſe, as to divulge the ſecrets of truſt; 
and to expoſe the levities of frankneſs; to waylay 
the walks of the cautious, and ſurpriae the ſecu- 
rity of the thoughtleſs. Yet it is certain, that 
for many years I heard nothing but with deſign 
to tell it, and ſaw nothing with any other curio- 
firy ou after ſome failure that might furniſh out 
a jeſt, | 

My heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate ma- 
ligaity, or intereſted inſidiouſneſs. I had no other 
purpoſe than to heighten the pleaſure of laughter by 
communication, nor ever raiſed any pecuniary ad- 
vantage from the calamities of others. I led weak- + 
neſs and negligence into difficulties, only that I 
might divert myſelf with their perplexities and diſ- 
treſſes; and violated every law of friendſhip, with 
no other hope than that of gaining the reputation of 
ſmartneſs and waggery. | 
. I would not be underſtood to charge myſelf 
with any. crimes of the atrocious or deſtructive 
kind, I never betrayed an heir to gameſters, or 
a girl to debauchees : never intercepted the kind- 
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neſs of a patron, or ſported away the reputation of 
innocence, My delight was only in petty "mic. 
chief and momentary vexations, and my acute. 
neſs was employed not upon fraud and oppreflicn 
which it had been meritorious to detect, but upon 
harmleſs - ignorance or abſurdity, prejudice 9. 
miſtake. | | Ne 

This enquiry I purſued with ſo much diligence 
and ſagacity, that I was able to relate, of every 
man whom I knew, ſome blunder or miſcarriage; 
to betray the moſt circumſpect of my friends into 


ſiollies, by a judicious flattery of his predominant\ 


paſſion; or expoſe him to contempt, by placing 
bim in circumſtances which put his prejudices into 
- aQion, brought to view his natural defects, or 
drew the attention of the company on his airs of 
 affeQation. © . | , | 1 
The power had been poſſeſſed in vain if it had 
never been exerted; and it was not my euſtom to 
let any arts of jocularity remain unemployed, 
My impatience of applauſe brought me always 
early to the place of entertainment; and. I ſeldom 
failed to lay a ſcheme with the ſmall knot that 
firſt gathered round me, by which ſome of thoſ 
whom we expected might be made ſubſervient to 
our fport, Every man has ſome favourite topick 
of converſation, on which, by a feigned ferioul- 
neſs of attention, he may be drawn to expatiate 
without end. Every man has fome habitual con- 
tortion of body, or eſtabliſhed mode of exprel- 
ſion, which never fails to raiſe mirth if it be 
pointed out to notice. By promotions of thele 
particularities I ſecured our pleaſantry. Our 
companion entered with his uſual gaiety, and be- 
gan to partake of our noiſy cheerfulneſs, when-the | 
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converſation was imperceptibly diverted to a ſub- 


jet which preſſed upon his tender part, and extorted 


the expected ſhrug, the cuſtomary exclamation, or 
the predicted remark, A general clamour of joy 
then burt from all that were admitted to the ſtrata- . 
gem. Our mirth oſten encreaſed by the tri- 
umph of him that occaſioned it: for as we do not 
haſtily form concluſions againſt ourſelves, ſeldom 
any one ſuſpected, that he had e! us other- 
wile than by his wit. 

You will hear, I believe, wich very little ſur- 
prize, that by this conduct I had in a ſhort time 
united mankind againſt me, and that every tongue 
was diligent in prevention or revenge. I ſoon 
perceived myſelf regarded with malevolence or 
diſtruſt, but wondered what had been diſcovered 
in me either terrible or hateful. I had invaded no 
man's property ; I had rivalled no man's claims ; 
nor had ever engaged in any of thoſe attempts 
which provoke the jealouſy of ambition or the 
rage of faction. I bad lived but. to laugh, and 
make others laugh; and believed that I was loved 
by all who careſſed, and favoured by all who ap- 
plauded me. I never imagined, that he who, in 
the mirth of a nocturnal revel, concurred in ridi- 
culing his friend, would conſider, i in a cooler hour, 
that the ſame trick might be played againſt himſelf ; 
or that, even where there is no ſenſe of danger, 
the natural pride of human nature riſes againſt him, 
who by general cenſures lays claim to general ſupe- 
riority, 

I was convinced, by a total defertion, of the 
impropriety of my conduct; every man avoided, 
and cautioned others to avoid me. Wherever I 
came, I found ſilence and dejection, coldneſs 
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and terror. No one would venture to ſpeak, left 
he. ſhould lay himſelf open to unfavourable repre. 
ſentations ; the company, however numerous, drop- 
ped off at my entrance upon various -pretences; 
and if I retired to avoid the ſhame of being left, 
I heard confidence and mirth revive at by de. 
parture. 5 Th 
If thoſe whom I had thus offended, could have * 
| contented themſelves with repaying one inſult for 
another, and kept up the war only by a recipto- 
cation of ſarcaſms, they might have ' perhaps \ 
vexed, but would never much have hurt me; ſot 
no man heartily hates him at whom he can laugh. | 
But theſe wounds which they give me as they fly, 
are without cure; this alarm which they ſpread 
by their folicitude to eſcape me, excludes me from 
all friendſhip and from all pleaſure: I am con- 
demned to paſs a long interval of my life in ſolitude, 
25 a man ſuſpected of infection is refuſed admiſſion 
into cities; and muſt linger in obſcurity, till mp 
condu& ſhall convince the world, that L = be 
approached without hazards | | 
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1 
, Nuns. 175, TuzsDaY, Mo. 19, 1751. 
5 Rari guippe beni, ego wit ſuntt tat tur guet 
' Thebarum port, we! divitie . ili, © Joy. 
=» Good men are ſcarce,.the juſt; are thinly ſown ;, 
| They thrive but ill, nor can they laſt when-grown«. 

e And ſhould we count them, and our ſtore compile; 
or Yet Thebes more gates could ſhew, more mouths the Mile. 
J- . ; 1 CRBECH, 
* ONE of the axioms of wiſdom which re- 
. commend the ancient ſages to veneration, - 
kems to have required leſs extent of knoWſedge, ol 

5 perſpicacity of penetration, than the remark of Bias 

1 that & he, axe, the majority Are wicked, Fad * 

. The depravity of mankind is fo eafily diſcover- 
5 able, that notning but the defert or the cell can 
k, exclude it from notice. The knowledge of crimes 
a7 intrudes uncalled and undefired. They whom 
0 their abſtraction from common occurrences hin- 


ders from ſeeing iniquity, will quickly have theilt 
attention awakened by feeling it. Even he who 
ventures not into the world, may learn its corrup- 
tion in his cloſet, For what are treatiſes of mo- 
rality, but perſuaſives to the practice of duties, for 
which no arguments would de neceflary, but 12 | 
we are continually tempted to violate or neglect 
them? What are all the records of hiſtory, but 
narratives of ſucceſſive villanies, of treaſons and 
uſurpations, maffacres and wars? | | 
But, perhaps, the excellence of aphoriſms con- 
liſts not ſo much in the expreffion of ſome rare or 
abltruſe ſentiment, as in the comprehenſion of 
lome obvious and uſeful truth in à few words: 
E 6 We 
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We frequently fall into error and folly, not becauſe 


the true principles of action are not kno 
wn; d 
becauſe, for a time, they are not 8 
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over g 
forces 


and he may therefore be juſtly nu * 
the beneſactors of 2 2 — _ 
great rules of life into ſhort ſentences, that may _ 
frequent — on the memory, and taught by * 
re 0 the ſce 

— lie recur habitually to' the Fer 
However Won who' bee pact” W. =" 
the life of man, may now 4 that pov. 2 * 
require to be eautioned againſt corruption, *they\ Wan 
will find, that they have themſelves purchaſe * 
their conviction by many diſappointments” and? "* 
vexations, which an earlier knowledge would hae . 
ſpared them; and may ſee, on every fide, ſome eu- nn 
tangling e in perplexities, and ſome ſinking ey 
eee Dorner or 956 of the maxim of 2 
Bias. ages 
Every day ſends out, in queſt of pleaſure. and? wy 
diſtinction, ſome heir fondled in 1 and „N 
flattered into pride. He comes forth with All the Sv 
confidence of a ſpirit unacquainted with ſuperiory — 
and all the benevolence of a mind not yet irritated * 
by oppoſition, alarmed by fraud, or embittered 0 thy 
by cruelty. He loves all, becauſe he | imagines him- * 
ſelf the univerſal favourite. Every exchange d ag 
falutation produces new acquaintance, and every ind c 
' acquaintance kindles into friend{hip.. © - wy 
Every ſeaſon brings a new flight of beauties into 3 
the world, who have hitherto heard only of thei "en 
own charms, and imagine that the heart feels-no — 
paſſion but that of love. They ate ſoon ſurrounds — 
ed by admirers whom they credit, becauſe the Ihe 
is the 


tell them only what is heard * delight, Whos 
__— 


over gares upon \' e is a lover; * whoever 
forces a ſigh, i is pining in deſpair, HY 75 

He ſurely is a uſeſul monitor, who ende to 
theſe thoughtleſs ſtrangers, that the majority are 
wicked; who informs them, that the train which 
wealth and beauty draw after them, is lured only by 
the ſcent of prey; and that, perhaps, among all 
thoſe who crowd about them with proſeſſions and 
gatteries, there is not one who does not hope for 
ſome opportunity to devour or betray them, to glut 
himſelf by their deſtruction, -or 2 van] ne 
with a ſtronger ſavage. . 
Virtue preſented ſingly to the- imagination or 
the reaſon, is ſo well recommended by its owt: 
graces, and fo ſtrongly ſupported by arguments, 


N that a good man wonders how any can be bad; and 
* they who are ignorant of the force of paſſion and 
4 


intereſt, who never obſerved the arts of ſeduction, 
the contagion of example, the gradual deſcent front 
one crime to another, or the inſenſible depravatiorr 
of the principles by looſe converſation, naturally ex- 
pect to find integrity in every boſom, and veracity” 
on every tongue. 

[tis indeed impoſſible not to hear from thoſe who 
have lived longer, of wrongs and falſehoods, of 
vioience and circumvention ;' but ſuch narratives 
are commonly regarded by the young, the heady, 
and the confident, as nothing more than the mur- 
murs of peeviſhneſfs, or the dreams of dotage; and 
notwithſtanding all the documents of hoary wiſdom, 
we commonly plunge into the world fearleſs and 
eredulous, without any foreſight of danger, or ap- 
prehenſion of deceit. 

[ have remarked, in a former paper, that credulity 
is the common. failing of unexperienced _ 

an 
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and that he who. is fpontaneouſly ſuſpicious, may 
be juſtly charged with radical corruption; for it he 
bas not known the prevalence of diſhoneſty by in. 
formation, nor had time to obſerve it with his ow 
eyes, whence can he take his meaſures of judgment 
but from himſelf? 

They who beſt deſerve to eſcape the ſnares of 
artifice, are moſt likely to be entangled, - He tha 
endeavours. to live for the good of others, mul 
always be expoſed to the arts of them who hy 
only for themſelves, unleſs he is taught by time 
precepts the caution required in common tran A 
actions, and- ſhewn at a diſtance * pitfals of 
treachery. - 

To youth, F607 it ſhould be e 
cated, that to enter the road of life without cauticg 
or reſerve, in expectation of general fidelity and 
juſtice, is to launch on the wide ocean without the 


pinion 
ule, d 


Ind pe! 
lines 


inſtruments of ſteerage, and to hope. that even ry p 
wind will be proſperous, and Gat every coal es bis 
afford a harbour. ind whi 
To enumerate: the various motives to deceit uf dy his 1 
injury, would be to count all the deſires that pm» nconfta 
vail among the fons of men; ſince there is no WW-vice | 
ambition however petty, no with however abſurd, adopts a 
that by indulgence will not be enabled to ot: capri 
power the influence of virtue. Many there a, Thus 
who openly and almoſt profeſſedly regulate all thei onverſe 
conduct by their love of money; who have 10 avoided 
reaſon for action or forbearance, for compliance « that ren 
refuſal, than that they hope to gain more by one than WW? withh 
by the other. Theſe are indeed the meaneſt and bare rea 
crueleſt of human beings, a race with whom, # nas = 
| n 


with ſome peſtiferous animals, the whole creation 


ſeems to be at war; but who, however dete ſted oi 
: ſcorned, 
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xned, long continue to add heap to heap, and 
hen they have reduced one to beggary, are till 
ermitted to faſten on another, 
Others, yet leſs rationally wicked, paſs their lives 
1 miſchief, becauſe they cannot bear the ſight of 
uccels, and mark out every man for hatred, whoſes 
ame or fortune they believe increaſing. 
Many, who have not advanced to theſe Arne 
f guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for friendſhip, 
and unable to maintain any conſtant or regular 
ourſe of kindneſs. Happineſs may be deſtroyed 
ot only by union with the man who is apparently 
he ſlave of tereſt, but with him whom a wild 
pinion of the dignity of perſeverance, in whatever 
ue, diſpoſes to purſue every injury with unwearied 
ind perpetual reſentment ; with him whoſe vanity / 
lines him to conſider every man as a rival in 
yery pretenſion; with him whoſe airy negligence 
puts his friend's affairs or ſecrets in continual hazard, 
nd who thinks his forgetfulneſs of others. excuſed 
dy his inattention to himſelf; and with him whoſe 
nconftancy ranges without any fettled rule of 
hoice through varieties of friendſhip, and who 
adopts and diſmiſſes favourites by the fudden impulſe 
df caprice. | 
Thus numerous are the Age to which the 
onverſe of mankind expoſes us, and which can be 
avoided only by prudent diſtruſt. He therefore, 
that remembering this ſalutary maxim learns early 
to withhold his fondneſs from fair appearances, will 
bare reaſon to pay ſome honours to Bias of Priene, 
who enabled him to become wiſe without thecoſt * 
experience. 
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n you turn the e 


HERE are many vexatious aecidn 
uneaſy ſituations which raiſe little * 

fion for the ſufferer, and which no man but th 
whom they immediately diſtreſs, ean regard wi 
feriouſneſs. Petty miſchiefs, that have no 
ence on futurity, nor extend their effects to the 
of life, are always ſeen with a kind of malicing 
pleaſure. - A miſtake or embarraſſment, which i 
the preſent moment filis the face with: he wits 
the mind with confuſion, will have no other elk 
upon thoſe who obſerve it than that of con 
them with irreſiſtible laughter. Some circumſtand 
of miſery are ſo powerfully ridiculous, that geit 
kindneſs nor duty can withſtand © them; th 
bear down love, intereſt, and reverence, and 
the friend, the dependent, or the child, to give n 
to inſtantaneous motions of merriment. © 
Among the principal of comic calamities, maj 
be reckoned the pam which an author, not 
hardened into inſenſibility, feels at the onſet of a 
rious critick, whoſe age, rank, or fortune, gives hit 
confidence to ſpeak without reſerve; who. beg 
one objection upon another, and obtrudes his 
marks, and enforces his corrections wire tender 
neſs or awe. he fron 
The author, full. of the n of hog 
and anxious for the juſtification of every ſl 
ſtarts and kindles at the ſlighteſt attack; the ef 
tick, eager to eſtabliſh his **. ciumphin 
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in every diſcovery of faifure, and zealous to im- 
preſs the cogency of his arguments, purſues him 
om line to line without ceſfation or remorſe. 
The critick, who hazards little; proceeds with 
vehemence, impetuofity, and fearleſſneſs: the 
author, whoſe quiet and fame, and life and im- 
mortality, are involved in the controverſy, tries 
yery art of ſubterfuge and defence; maintains 
modeſtly what he reſolves never to yield, and 
ields unwillingly what cannot be maintained. 
he critick's purpoſe is to conquer, the author 
only hopes to eſcape ; the eritick therefore knits his 
row and raiſes his voice, and rejoices whenever 
e perceiyes any tokens of pain excited by the preſ- 
re of his aſſertions, or the point of his ſarcaſms. 
he author, whoſe endeavour is at once to mol- 
ify and elude his perſecutor, compoſes his features 
nd ſoftens his accent, breaks the force of aſſault 
dy retreat, and rather ſteps aſide than flies or ad- 
ances. | | 2 l 
As it very ſeldom happens that the rage of ex- 
mporary criticiſm inflits. fatal or laſting wounds, 
know not that the laws of - benevolence entitle 
his diſtreſs to much ſympathy. - The diverſion of 
ating an author has the ſanction of all ages and 
ations, and is more lawful than the ſport of teiz- 
5g other animals, becauſe, for the moſt part, he 
omes voluntarily to the ſtake, furniſhed, as he 
magines, by the patron powers of literature, with 
clſtleſs weapons, and impenetrable armour, with 
e mai] of the boar of Erymanth, and the paws of 
be lion of Nemea, - © LATE 2 
But the works of genius are ſometimes produced 
other motives than vanity; and he whom ne- 
tllity or duty enforces to write, is not always fo 
| oC well 
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well fatisfied with himſelf, as not to be dico 
raged by cenſorious impudence. It may thereſon 
be neceſſary to conſider how they whom public 
tion lays open to the inſults of ſuch as their cb 
ſcurity ſecures againſt repriſals, may extricate them 
ſelves from unexpected encounters. 

Vida, a man of conſiderable {kill in the politicy 
of literature, directs his pupil wholly to abanday 
his defence, and even when he can irrefragably q 
fute all objections, to ſuffer tamely the exultationsd 
his antagoniſt, | | © +490" tf 

This rule may perhaps be juſt, when adviceh 
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aſked and ſeverity ſolicited, becauſe no man ul rity by 
his opinion fo freely as when he imagines it receind Some 
with implicit veneration ; and criticks-ought ne criuci! 
to be conſulted, but while errors may yet be recti nate e 
or inſipidity ſuppreſſed. But when the book Ef 5" 
once been diſmiſſed into the world, and can Wn '<cv 
no more retouched, I know not whether à N parti 
different conduct ſhould not be preferibed, A "3"! 
whether firmneſs and ſpirit may not ſometime N bel 
of uſe to overpower arrogance and repel bruuii ern w. 
Softneſs, difidence, and moderation, wil d du © 
be miſtaken for imbecility and dejection; t the def 
lure cowardice to the attack by the; hopes of « artific 
victory, and it will ſoon be found that he wü; th 
every man thinks he can conquer, ſhall never be hic 
Peace. | | | N 19 whole 
The animadverſions of criticks are commoii ech the 
ſuch as may eaſily provoke the ſedateſt, writer Meral es 
ſome quickneſs of reſentment and aſperity of Others 
ply. A man who by long conſideration has fami- 1 


ariſed a ſubject to his dyn mind, carefully ſureſ Y emo 
ed the ſeries of his thoughts, and planned all u 
parts of his compoſition into a regular depend 
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; each other, will often ſtart at the ſiniſtrous in- 
rpretations, or abſurd remarks of haſte and igno- 
ace, and wonder by what infatuation they have 
en led away from the obvious ſenſe, and upon 
hat peculiar principles of judgment they decide 
ainſt him. | (24S ; 
The eye of the intellect, like that of the body, 
not equally perfect in all, nor equally adapted 
any to all objects; the end of eriticiſm is to 
pply its defects; rules are the inſtruments of men- 
viſion, which may indeed aſſiſt our faculties 
en properly uſed, but produce confuſion and ob- 
ity by unſkilful application. m 6 
dome ſeem always to read with the microſcope 
criticiſm, and employ their whale attention upon 
inate elegance, or faults ſearcely viſihle to com- 
on obſervation, The diſſonance of a ſyllable, 
recurrence of the ſame ſound, the repetition 
a particle, the ſmalleſt deviation from propriety, - 
ſlighteſt defect in conſtruction or arrangement, 
|| before their eyes into enormities. As they 
ern with great exactneſs, they comprehend but a 
y compaſs, and know nothing of the juſtneſs 
the deſign, the general ſpirit of the performance, 
artiice of connection, or the harmony of the 
ts; they never conceive how ſmall a proportion 
it which they are buſy in contemplating bears to 
whole, or how the petty inaccuracies with 
ch they are offended, are abſorbed and loſt in 
neral excellence, . | 
Others are furniſhed by criticiſm with a tele- 
pe, They fee with great clearneſs whatever is 
d remote to be diſcovered by the reſt of man- 
d, but are totally blind to all that lies immedi- 
y before them, They diſcover in every paſſage 
ſome 


| ſome ſecret meaning, ſome remote alluſion, ( 1 
- artful allegory, or ſome occult imitation which, 


of pathetick ſentiments, the various colours of d : 
tion, or the flowery embelliſhments of 


clouds. 


fault. We are ſometimes bewildered y ng! 
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other reader ever ſuſpected; but they have # 
perception of the cogency of arguments, the fy 


all that engages the attention of others, they are 
tally inſenſible, while they pry into worlds of c 
jecture, and amuſe themſelves with nen 


In criticiſm, as in her apy we Gil h 
times by our weakneſs, bar more frequent 


and ſometimes by prejudice; — 


far from the right, but — we an dour | 
to the direction of vanity. 4 3 8 20 depre 
um m 

oF ccc Nc fo n 
18 | nce in 

Nos: 177. Tuzspay, Neb! 26, n 
Turpe eft difficiles hobere nuges- >» ein Thus 


Thoſe things which now ſeem ere and fight 
Will be of ſerious conſequence to you, 
When they have made you once ride oe: 
| 2 FOLIO | 


ieſcene 
read, 
tween 
time, 


N To the RAMBLER» . Itened 
HEN 1 was, at the 105 time, ee date | 
enter upon the profeſſion to which rent « 

friends had deſtined me, being ſummoned, by 10 1 
TS unfal 


death of my father, into the country; I f 


myſelf maſter of an unexpected ſum of n 8¹ 
and of an eſtate which, though not 8 ay 
in my opinion, ſufficient-to ſupport me in a d Aon 

; Y £noy 


dition far preferable to the fatigue, ' depenoan ws 


/ 
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d uncertainty of any gainful occupation. 1 
refore reſolved to devote the reſt of my life 
holly to curioſity, and without any confinement 
my excurſions, or termination of my views, 
wander over the boundleſs regions of general 
owledge. | 78 | | 
This ſcheme of life ſeemed pregnant with inex- 
in uſtible variety, and therefore I could not forbear 
congratulate myſelf upon the wiſdom of my 
dice, I furniſhed a large room with all conve- 
-ncies for ſtudy ; collected books of every kind; 
ited every ſcience at the firſt perception of diſ- 
|; returned to it again as ſoon as my former 
jour happened to revive; and having no rival 
depreſs. me by compariſon, nor any critick to 
um me with objections, I ſpent day after day in 
found tranquillity, with only ſo much compla- 
nce in my own improvements, as ſerved to excite 
d animate my application. 8 ©; 4 880 
Thus I lived for ſome years with complete ac- 
ieſcence in my own plan of conduct, riſing early 
read, and dividing the latter part of the day 
tween economy, exerciſe, and reflection. But 
time, I began to find my mind contracted and 
Itened by ſolitude. My eaſe and elegance were 
llibly: impaired ; I was no longer able to accom- 
date myſelf with readineſs to the accidental 
"eb rrent of converſation, my notions grew parti- 
ar and paradoxical, and my phraſeology formal 
d unfaſhionable ; I ſpoke, on common occaſions, 
—_ "guage of books. My quickneſs of appre- 
ge, lon, and celerity of reply, had entirely deſerted 
wen I delivered my opinion, or detailed 
Jcnla knowledge, 1 was bewildered by an unſeaſon- 
e interrogatory, diſconcerted by any light op- 
poſition, 
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des of the beſt catalogues. He had long ſince 


pleted his Caxton, had three ſheets of Tre. 
al, i ;; unknown to the antiquaries, and wanted to 


erfect Pynſen but two volumes, of which one 
25 promiſed him as a legacy by its preſent poſ- 
or, and the other he was reſolved to buy, at 
never price, when Quiſpuilius's library ſhould 


hen he was ſerious, he expatiated on the narratives 
Johan de Treviſa, and, when he was merry, re- 
led us with a quotation from the Shippe of Foles. 

While I was liſtening to this hoary ſtudent, 
zrratus entered in a hurry, and informed us with 


et e abruptneſs of extaſy, that his (et of halfpence 
Le now complete ; he had juſt received in a hand- 
un change, the piece that he had fo long been 


n ection of Engliſs copper. 
artophylax then obſerved how fatally human 
pacity was ſometimes baffled, and how often the 
olt valuable diſcoveries are made by chance. He 
ad employed himſelf and his emiffaries ſeven years 
great expenee, to perfect his ſeries of Garzettes, 
nur et had long wanted a ſingle paper, which, when 
r m 6c paired of obtaining it, was ſent him wrapped 
ad e und a parcel of tobacco. ae FN 
Res, 1 (untilenus turned all his thoughts upon old bal- 
t fe, for he conſidered them as the genuine records 
be national taſte. He offered to ſhew me a 
intel p of The Children in the Mood, which he firml 
pe eved to be of the firſt edition, and by the help 
| which, the text might be freed from ſeveral cor- 
* ruptions, 


— * th. 
ic... ————v— — 


e in fold. Hirſutus had no other reaſon for the va- 
e ing or ſlighting a book, than that it was printed 
but! the Roman or the Gothick letter, nor any ideas 
ion: t ſuch as his favourite volumes had ſupplied; 


king, and could now defy mankind to outgo his 


— — 


ſuch favours from him, 


ration, the charter of a religious houſe, the 
nealogy of a family extinct, or a letter ure 


find myſelf in no danger of an honour, which 


ſolemn race. 
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ruptions, if this age of oy we 


Many were admitted into this ſociety a 
rior members, becauſe they had collected "rk. 
and neglected pamphlets, or poſſeſſed fome fy 
ment of antiquity, as the ſeal of an antient con 


the reign of Elizabeth. 
Every. one of theſe virtuoſos Jooked on al 
aſſociates as wretches of depraved taſte and n 
notions. Their converſation was, therefore, fr * 
and waſpiſh, their behaviour brutal, their me 
ment bluntly 8 and their ſeriouſneſs go 
and ſuſpicious. hey were totally ignorant a 
rags "gr Mons: paſled, in the world; 
able to diſcuſs any queſtion of religious, politic 
or military knowledge; equally ſtrangers to ſcien 
and politer learning, and without any with toi 
prove their minds, or any other pleaſure than t 
of diſplaying rarities, of which they would 
ſuffer others to make the proper uſe. | 
Hirſutus graciouſly informed me, chat the 
ber of their ſociety was limited, but that I mig 
ſometimes attend as an auditor, Lede 


could not have willingly. accepted, nor gracefl fro 
refuled, and left them without any ns] 
returning, for I ſoon found, that the ſupp 


of thoſe habits with which 1 as eite ered 6's 


Vi Was | 
Preſence 
was ſuff 
I try Y 
karning, 
Vol. 


ed aflociation witch men very different from. 


17 am, SIR, Kc, 
'_  VIVACULLS 
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It is natural to feel grief or indignation, when 
my thing, neceſſary or uſeful, is wantonly waſted 
or negligently deſtroyed ; and therefore my cor- 
reſpondent cannot be blamed for looking with 
uncaſineſs on the waſte of life, Leiſure and cu- 
noſity might ſoon make great advances in uſeful 
knowledge, were they not diverted by minute 
emulation and laborious trifles. It may, however, 
omewhat mollify his anger to reflect, that perhaps 
none of the afſembly which he deſcribes, was 
capable of any nobler employment, and that he 
who does his beſt, however little, is always to be 
itinguiſhed from him who does nothing. What- 
ever buſies the mind without corrupting it, has 
at leaſt this uſe, that it reſcues the day from idle- 
neſs, and he that is never idle will not often be 

vicious. 80 N Mit of th. : 


Nous, 178. SATURDAY, Nev, 36, 1751. | 


| . . 4. Me . | 
Peri. ſanitatis welle ſanaria uit. SECA. 
To yield to remedies is half the cure, I ua 


DITHAGORAS is reported to have required 
from thoſe whom he inſtructed in philoſophy 
| probationary ſilence of five years. Whether 
vis prohibition of ſpeech extended to all the parts 
this time, as ſeems generally to be ſuppoſed, 
r was to be obſerved only in the ſchool or in the 
prelence of their maſter, as is more probable, it 
s ſufficient to diſcover the pupil's diſpoſition; 
try whether he was willing to pay the price of 
karning, or whether he was one of thoſe whoſe 
Vol. IV. F , ardour 
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ardour was rather violent than laſting, and wig 


expected to grow wile on other terms than thoſe q 10 
patience and obedience. * 
Many of the bleſſings univerſally deſired, are wy 97 
frequently wanted, becauſe moſt men, when they 
ſhould labour, content themſelves to coriphix H 
andi rather linger in a ſtate in which they Cannot by . 
at reſt, than 1 improve their condition by Vigour and jt 
reſolution. y 
Providence has fixed the 6 of human enjoy fe 
ment by immoveable boundaries, and has ſet dif. F 
ferent gratifications at ſuch a diſtance from eact 
other, that no art or power can bring them toge. 
ther, This great law it is the buſineſs of ever 
rational being to underſtand, that life may not pak 
away in an attempt to make contradictions conſiſ. 
ent, to combine oppoſite qualities, and to unit 
things which the nature of their —_ muſt alva 
keep aſunder. It 
Of two objects tempting at a Ales on con- 1s p 
trary ſides, it is impoſſible to approach one but / {cu 
receding from the other; by long deliberation a forb 
dilatory projects, they may be both loſt, but ca is { 
never be both gained. It is, therefore, neceſa our 
to compare them, and when we have determined have 
the preference, to withdraw our eyes and o faith 
thoughts at once from that which reaſon direchdbelie 
us to reject. This is more neceſſary,” if t for | 
which we are forſaking has the power of delighting ſome 
the ſenſes or firing the fancy. He that once tum hope 


aſide to the allurements of unlawful pleaſure; cal fate 
have no ſecurity that he ſhall ever regain the paths 
of virtue. 

The philoſophick goddeſs of Boethins, having 


related the ſtory of Orpheus, who, when he had 
' , recovered 
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recovered his wife from the dominions of death, 
loff, her again by looking back upon her in the 
confines of light, concludes with a very elegant 
and forcible application. HY/hoever you are that en- 
devour to elevate your minds to the illuminations of 
Heaven, conſider yourſelves as repreſented in this 
fable ; for he that is once fo far overcome as: to turn 
back his eyes towards the infernal caverns, loſes at the 
frft ſight all that influence which attracted him on 


bigh. 2 Ee 40 4 
1 5 Vos hæc fabula reſpicit, 

Quicunque in ſuperum diem 
Mentem ducere quzritis. 
Nam qui Tartareum in ſpecus 
Victus lumina flexerit, | 
Quidquid præcipuum trahit, 

Perdit, dum videt inferos. 


It may be obſerved in general, that the future 
is purchaſed by the preſent, It is not poſſible to 
ſecure diſtant or permanent happineſs but by the 
forbearance of ſome immediate gratification, This 
is ſo evidently true with regard to the whole of 


our exiſtence, that all the - precepts of theology 
have no other tendency than to enforce a life of 


faith; a life regulated not by our ſenſes but our 
belief; a life in which pleaſures are to be refuſed 
for fear of inviſible - puniſhments, and calamities 
ſometimes to be ſought, and always endured, in 
hope of rewards that ſhall be obtained in another 
ſtate, | 
Even if we take into our view only that particle 
of our duration which is terminated by the grave, 
it will be found that we cannot enjoy one part of 
life beyond the : limitations of pleaſure, 

2 but 


* 
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but by anticipating ſome of the ſatisfaction which 
ſhould exhilarate the following years. The heat d 
youth may ſpread happineſs into wild luxuriance, 
but the radical vigour requiſite to make it perenniz 
is exhauſted, and all that can be hoped afterwards i 
languor and ſterility. 

The-reigning error of mankind is, that we are not 
content with the conditions on which the goods o 
life are granted. No man is inſenſible of the value 
of knowledge, the advantages' of health, or the con- 
venience of plenty, but every day ſhews us thoſe On 
whom the conviction is without effect. 

Knowledge is praiſed and deſired by multitudes 
whom her charms could 'never rouſe from the 
couch of floth; whom the fainteſt invitation of 
pleaſure draws away from their ſtudies; to whom 
any other method of wearing out the day is mor 
eligible than the uſe of books, and who are more 
eaſily engaged by any converſation, than ſuch 2 
may rectify their notions or enlarge their com- 
prehenſion. 

Every man that has felt pain, knows how little 
all other comforts can gladden him to whom 
health is denied. Yet who is there does not ſome- 
times hazard it for the enjoyment of an hour? Al 
aſſemblies of jollity, all places of publick entertain- 
ment, exhibit examples of ſtrength waſting in riot, 
and beauty withering in irregularity; nor is it cal 
to enter a houſe in which part of the family 1s not 
groaning in repentance of paſt intemperance, and 
part admitting diſeaſe by negligence, or ney it 
by luxury, 

There is no pleaſure which men of every a9 
and ſet have more generally agreed to mention 


with contempt, than the gratifications of the - 
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ate; an entertainment ſo far removed from intel- 
Qual happineſs, that ſcarcely. the moſt ſhameleſs of 
the ſenſual herd have dared to defend it: yet even to 
this, the loweſt of -our delights, to this, though 
neither quick nor laſting, is health with all its activity 
and ſprightlineſs daily facrificed ; and for this are 
half the miſeries endured which urge impatience to 
call on death. | _ 

The whole world is put in motion by the wiſh 
for riches, and the dread of poverty. Who, then, 
would not imagine that ſuch conduct as will in- 
evitably deſtroy what all are thus labouring to ac- 
quire, muſt generally be avoided ? "That he who 
ſpends more than he receives, muſt in time become 
indigent, cannot be doubted ; but how evident ſo- 
ever this conſequence may appear, the ſpendthrift 
moves in the -whirl of pleaſure. with too much ra- 
pidity to keep it before his eyes, and, in the intoxi- 
cation of gaiety, grows every day poorer without 
any ſuch ſenſe of approaching ruin as is ſufficient ta 
wake him into caution. _ 

Many complaints are made of the miſery of life ; 
and indeed it muſt be confeſſed that we are ſubject 
to calamities by which the good and bad, the dili- 
gent and ſlothful, the vigilant and beedleſs, are 
equally afflicted. But ſurely, though ſome indul- 
gence may be allowed to groans extorted by ine- 
vitable miſery, no man has a right to repine at evils 
which, againſt warning, againſt experience, he de- 
liberately and leiſurely brings upon his own head ; 
or to conſider himſelf as debarred from happineſs. by 
ſuch obſtacles as reſolution may break, or dexterity 
may put aſide. | | 


Great numbers who quarrel with their condition 
have wanted not the power but the will to obtain 
F 3 a better 
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Ne 17 
a better ſtate, They have never contemplated the and an 
difference between good and evil ſufficiently to educati 
quicken averſion or invigorate defire ; they hay Igno 
indulged a drowſy thoughtleſſneſs or giddy levity affordir 
have committed the balance of choice to the mz- cept W 
nagement of caprice ; and when they have long ac. or ape 
cuſtomed themſelves to receive all that chance offer inelega 
them, wi hout examination, lament at laſt that they eale ane 
| find themſelves deceived. | ridicule 
| lels the 
. which 
7 MW modes 
+ roprie! 
Nums. 179. TUsE8DAY, December 3, 1751, * 
| does ne 
Perpetuo riſu pulmonem agitare ſolebat, ur. decorat 
Democritus would feed his ſpleen, and ſhake | PR 
His ſides and ſhoulders till he felt them ake, Dar Ne 
| | | 0.7 the 
E ERV man, fays-Tully, has two characten paſſeng 
one, which he partakes with all mankind, and to behc 
by which he is diſtinguiſhed from brute animal; he exat 
another, which diſcriminates him from the reſt of is Wi **"*" 
own ſpecies, and impreſſes on him a manner and them n 
temper peculiar to himſelf; this particular charafter, 1 #7 
if it be not repugnant to the laws of general hu- and inf 
manity, it is always his buſineſs to cultivate and the ſw 
preſerve. oP Y or the 
Every hour furniſhes ſome confirmation of Tulh's trip, th 
precept. It ſeldom happens, that an aſſembly of lofty m 
pleaſure is fo happily ſelected, but that ſome one and by | 
finds admiffion, with whom the reſt are deſervedy portanc 
offended; and it will appear, on a cloſe inſpection, It has 
that ſcarce any man becomes eminently diſagree of affec 
means 


able but by a departure from his real character, 
X | and 


» 
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and an attempt at ſomething for which nature or 
education have left him unqualified. 

Ignorance or dulneſs have indeed no power of 
affording delight, but they never give diſguſt ex- 
cept when they aſſume the dignity of knowledge, 
or ape the ſprightlineſs of wit. Awkwardneſs and 
inelegance have none of thoſe attractions by which 
eaſe and politeneſs take poſſeſſion of the heart; but 
ridicule and cenſure ſeldom riſe againſt them, un- 
ess they appear aſſociated with that confidence 
which belongs only to long acquaintance with the 
modes of life, and -to conſciouſneſs of unfailing 
propriety of behaviour. Deformity itſelf is regard- 
ed with tenderneſs rather than averſion, when it 
does not attempt to deceive the ſight by dreſs and 
decoration, and to ſeize upon fictitious claims the 
prerogatives of beauty. 

He that ſtands to contemplate the crowds that 
fill the ſtreets of a populous city, will ſee many 
paſſengers whoſe air and motion it will be difficult 
to behold without contempt and laughter ; but if 
he examines what are the appearances that thus 
powerfully excite his riſibility, he will find among 
them neither poverty nor diſeaſe, nor any involun- 
tary or painful defect. The diſpoſition to deriſion 
and inſult is awakened by the ſoftneſs of foppery, 
the ſwell of inſolence, the livelineſs of levity, 
or the folemnity of grandeur; by the ſprightly 
trip, the ſtately ſtalk, the formal ſtrut, and the 
lofty mien; by geſtures intended to catch the eye, 
and by looks elaborately formed as evidences of im- 
portance. 6 
It has, I think, been. ſometimes urged in favour 
of affectation, that it is only a miſtake of the 


means to a good end, and that the intention with 
| F 4 which - 
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Wich it is practiſed is always to pleaſe, If a 
attempts to innovate the conſtitutional or 
character have really proceeded from publick em 
and love of others, the world has hitherto been 
ſufficiently ungrateful, ſince no return but ſeorn ha 
yet been made to the moſt difficult of all enterpy 
a conteſt with nature; nor has any pity been hom 
to the fatigues of labour which never ſuc 
and the uneaſineſs of diſguiſe by which nothing was | 
concealed, —_ 

It ſeems therefore to be abend by the! gen 
ral ſuffrage of mankind, that he who decks himſelf pre 
in adſcititious qualities rather.purpoſes to — 
applauſe than impart pleaſure; and he 4s: therefore 
treated as a man who by an unreaſonable ambition 
uſurps the place in ſociety to which he has 10 
right. Praiſe is ſeldom paid with willingneſs even iu 
inconteſtable merit, and it can be no wonder that be 
who calls for it without deſert is repulſed with uni 
verſal indignation. _ 

Affectation naturally counterfeits thoſe. excel. 
lencies which are placed at the greateſt diſtance 
from poſſibility of attainment. We are conſciow 
of our own defects, and eagerly endeayour to 
ſupply them by artificial excellence; nor would 
ſuch efforts be wholly without excuſe, were the 
not often excited by ornamental trifles, which 
he, that thus anxiouſly ſtruggles for the reputs- | 
tion of poſſeſſing them, would not have been 
known to want, had not his induſtry quickened 
obſervation, 

Gelaſimus paſſed the firſt part of his life in act 
demical privacy and rural retirement, without an 
other converſation than that of' ſcholars, grave, 
ſtudious, and abſtracted as himſelf. He culti- 
vated the mathematical ſciences with indefatigable 

diligence, 
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diligence, diſcovered many uſeful theorems, diſcuſſed - 
with great accuracy the reſiſtance of fluids; and 
though his priority was not generally acknowledged, 
was the firſt who fully explained all the properties of 
he catenarian curve. F , 
Learning, when it riſes to eminence, wilt be ob- 
Grved in time, whatever miſts may happen to ſur- 
ound it. Gelaſimus, in his forty-ninth year, was 
ſtinguiſned by thoſe who have the rewards of 
nowledge in their hands, and called out to diſplay 
s acquiſitions for the honour of his country, and 
dd dignity by his preſence to philoſophical aſſem- 
lies. As he did not ſuſpect his unfitneſs for com- 
on affairs, he felt no reluctance to obey the in- 
tation, and what he did not feel he had yet too 
uch honeſty to feign. He entered into the world 
sa larger and more populous college, where his 
performances would be more publick, and his re- 
own farther extended; and imagined that he ſhould 
ind his reputation univerſally prevalent, and the in- 
uence of learning every where the ſame. = 
His merit introduced him to ſplendid tables and 
legant acquaintance; but he did not find himſelf ' 
ways qualified to join in the converſation. He 
as diſtreſſed by civilities, which he knew not 
ow to repay, and entangled in many ceremonial 
erplexities, from which his books and diagrams 
ould not extricate him, He was ſometimes un- 
ckily engaged in diſputes with ladies, with whom 
gebraick axioms had no great weight, and faw 
any whoſe favour and. eſteem he could not but 
clire, to whom he was very little recommended 
his theories of the tides, or his approximations 
the quadrature of the circle. 


Fo CGrlaſmus 
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prehen 
| Gelaſimus did not want penetration to diſcover, Wl [ho | 
that no charm was more generally irreſiſtible thy faculti 
that of eaſy facetiouſneſs and flowing hilarity. I provin 
ſaw that diverſion was more frequently welcome 
than improvement, that authority and ſeriouſnel ofoofec 
were rather feared than loved, and that the grax 
ſcholar was a kind of imperious ally, haſtily i Ni 
miſſed when his aſſiſtance was no longer 
He came to a ſudden reſolution of throwing af Tax 
thoſe cumbrous ornaments of learning, whi [ 
hindered his reception, and commenced à — 
wit and jocularity. Utterly unacquainted yit On! 
every topick of merriment, ignorant of the moda Leav 


and follies, the vices and virtues of mankind, a 
unfurniſhed with any ideas . but ſuch as Pay 
and Archimedes had given him, he began to ſilem 
all enquiries with a jeſt inſtead of a ſolution, e 
tended his face with a grin, which he miſtook fi 
a ſmile, and in the place of a ſcientifick diſcourk 
retailed in a new language, formed between t 
college and the tavern, the intelligence of tht 
news-paper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of dn 
and, therefore, whatever he ſaid or heard, he m 
careful not to fail in that great duty of a wit. J 
he aſked or told the hour of the day, if he com 
' plained of heat or cold, ſtirred the fire, ot fila 
a glaſs, removed his ltr, or ſnuffed a cands 
he always found ſome occafion to laugh. * 
jeſt was indeed a ſecret to all but himſelf; W 
habitual confidence in his own difcernment 
dered him from ſuſpecting any weakneſs or tk 
take. He wondered that his wit was fo little wo 
ſtood, but expected that his audience would co 

pres 
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prehend it by degrees, and perſiſted all his life to 
how by groſs buffoonery, how little the ſtrongeſt 
faculties can perform beyond the limits of their own 


province. 
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Tad r dg ooÞog led. ur Fl Ewixsger to 
Ile To & euren, & Tiveg * bord dg. 
9 AUTOMEDON. 
On life, on morals, be thy thoughts employ'd ; 
Leave to the ſchools their atoms and their void. 


3 is ſomewhere related by Ze Gere, that a 
wealthy trader of good underſtandihg, having 
the common ambition to breed his ſon a ſcholar, 
carried him to an univerſity, reſolving to uſe. his 
own judgment in the choice of a tutor. He had 
deen taught, by whatever intelligence, the neateſt 
way to the heart of an academick, and at his 
arrival entertained all who came about him with 
ſuch profuſion, that the profeſſors were lured by 
the ſmell of his table from their books, and 
flocked round him with all the cringes of awk. 
ward complaiſance. This eagerneſs anſwered the 
merchant's purpoſe ;, he glutted them with deli. 
cacies, and ſoftened them with careſſes, till he 
prevailed upon one after another to open his bo- 
ſom, and make a diſcovery of his competitions, 
jealouſies, and reſentments. Having thus learned 
each man's character, partly from himſelf, and 
partly from his acquaintan&s, he tefolved' to 
F 6 find 
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find ſome other education for his ſon, and went 
away convinced, that a ſcholaſtick. life has. 
other tendency than to vitiate the "moxals, ard 
contract the underſtanding: nor would he after. 
wards hear with patience the praiſes of the zu. 
cient authors, being perſuaded that ſcholars of al 
ages muſt have been the ſame, and that Xenophy 
and Cicero were profeſſors of ſome former;unive. 
ſity, and therefore mean and ſelfiſh, ignorant an 
ſervile, like thoſe whom he had lately viſited and 
Envy, curioſity, and a ſenſe of the impexfeQiad 
of our preſent ſtate, inclines us to eſtimate the al. 
vantages which are in the poſſeſſion of others aboꝶ 
their real value. Every one muſt have remarkel 
what powers and prerogatives the vulgar imagig 
to be conferred by learning. A man of ſcien 
is expected to excel the unlettered and unenlight 
ened even on occaſions where literature is of no 
uſe, and among weak minds, loſes. part of hi 
reyerence, by diſcovering. no ſuperiority. in tho 
parts of life, in which all are unavoidably equal; 
as when a monarch makes a progreſs to. the n. 
moter provinces, the ruſticks are ſaid ſometimes u 
wonder that they find. him of the ſame fize wit 
_themleyes......, e e 4; 1 Hogs. 
. Theſe demands of -prejudice and folly can never 
be ſatisfied ;, and therefore many. of the imputatio 
which learning ſuffers from diſappointed ignorandy 
are without reproach, But there are ſome- failurs 
to which men of ſtudy are peculiarly. expoſed 
Every condition has its diſadvantages, The. cir 
of knowledge is too wide for the moſt air 
and diligent- intellect, and while nee Wga 
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ſued, other accompliſhments are neglected; as a 
ſmall garriſon muſt leave one part of an exten- 
ſve fortreſs naked, when an alarm calls them to 

ther. | | 
"The learned, however, might generally ſupport 
their dignity with more ſucceſs, if they ſuffered 
not themſelves to be miſled by the deſire of ſu- 
perfluous attainments. Raphael, in return to 
Alam's enquiries into the courſes of the ſtars and 
the revolutions of heaven, counſels him to with- 
draw his mind from idle ſpeculations, and em- 
ploy his faculties upon nearer and more inte- 
reſting objects, the ſurvey of his own life, the 
ſubjection of his paſſions, the - knowledge of 
duties which muſt daily be performed, and the 
detection of dangers which muſt daily be in- 
curred, | 
This angelick counſel every man of letters ſhould 
aways have before him. He that devotes himſelf 
to retired ſtudy, naturally finks from omiffion to 
forgetfulneſs of ſocial duties; he muſt be therefore 
ſometimes awakened, and recalled to the general 
condition of mankind. OI 
| am far from any intention to limit curidſity, 
or confine the labours of learning to arts of im- 
mediate and neceſſary uſe. It is only from the 
various eſſays of experimental induſtry, and the 
vague excurſion of minds ſent out upon diſco- 
very, that any advancement of knowledge can 
be expected, and though many muſt be diſap- 
pointed in their labours, yet they are not to be 
charged with having ſpent their time in vain; 
their example contributed to inſpire emulation, 
dag miſcarriages taught others the way to 
uccels, 2 | 
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But the diſtant hope of being one day uſeful q * 2 
eminent, ought not to miſlead us too far from th of evi 
ſtudy, which is equally requiſite to the great ar or ela 
mean, to the celebrated and obſcure ; the art of mo. ly cot 
derating the deſires, of repreſſing the appetites; is ani 
and of conciliating or retaining the favour d - 
mankind. ex 1 IT 

No man can imagine the courſe of his own lik, 280 
or the conduct of the world around him, unge * F 
thy his attention; yet among the ſons. of learning wilder 
many ſeem to have thought of every thing nut r 
than of themſelves, and to have obſerved even ha 
thing but what paſſes before their eyes: | many ** 
who toil through the intricacy of complicated (l Thi 
tems, are inſuperably n with 908 ikea 

rplexity in common affairs; many who com- 

— 3 and aſcertain the characten d — 
ancient heroes, let their own days glide. zug er 
without examination, and ſuffer vicious habits t» has 
encroach upon their minds without reſiſtance and in 

The moſt frequent reproach of the ſcholaſtici The f 
race is the want of fortitude, not martial bit him pe 
philoſophick. Men bred in ſhades and filends mckon 
taught to immure themſelves at ſunſet, and #: equipay 
cuſtomed to no other weapon than | ſyllogilay oeneral 
may be allowed to feel terror at perſonal. dange ſty, fl 
and to be diſconcerted by tumult and alarm. Bu ha 
why ſhould he whole life is ſpent in contemps# any me 
tion, and whoſe buſineſs is only to diſcover tu hs pat 
be unable to rectify the fallacies of imagination 12 
or contend ſucceſsfully againſt prejudice and pak groſſer 
ſion? To what end has he read and meditate Neither 
if he gives up his underſtanding to falſe app® there y 

inſolenc 


ances, and ſuffers himſelf to be enſlaved by ” 
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of evils to which only folly or vanity can expoſe him, 
or elated by advantages to which, as they are equal- 
y conferred upon the good and bad, no real dignity 


is annexed ? 
Such, however, is the ſtate of the world, that the 


moſt obſequious of the ſlaves of pride, the moſt 
rapturous of the gazers upon wealth, the moſt - 
officious of the whiſperers of greatneſs, are col- 
le&ed from ſeminaries appropriated to the ſtudy of 
wiſdom and of virtue, where it was intended that 
appetite ſhould learn to be content with little, and 
that hope ſhould aſpire only to. honours which no 
human power can give or take away. 

The ſtudent, when he comes forth into the world, 
inſtead of congratulating himſelf upon his exemption 
from the errors of thoſe whoſe opinions have. been 
formed by accident or cuſtom, and who live 
without any certain principles of conduct, is 
commonly in haſte to mingle with the multitude, 
and ſhew his ſprightlineſs and ductility by. an 
expeditious compliance with faſhions or vices. 
The firſt ſmile of a man, whoſe fortune gives 
him power to reward his dependants, commonly 
enchants him beyond reſiſtance; the glare of 
equipage, the ſweets of luxury, the liberality of - 
general promiſes, the ſoftneſs of habitual affabi- 
lity, fill his imagination; and he foon ceaſes to 
have any other wiſh than to be well received, or 
any meaſure of right and wrong but the opinion of 
his patron, | 

A man flattered and obeyed, learns to exact 
broſſer adulation, and enjoin lower ſubmiſſion. 
Neither our virtugs nor vices are all our own, If 
there were no cowardice, there would be little 
inſolence; pride cannot riſe to any great degree, 

but 
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but by the concurrence of blandiſhment or the 


ſufferance of tameneſs. The wretch who would Nv? 
ſhrink and crouch before one that ſhould dart his 

eyes upon him with the ſpirit of natural equality, * 
becomes capricious and tyrannical when he ſve; Nor 
himſelf approached with a downcaſt look, and hear Dept 
the ſoft addreſs of awe and ſervility. To thoſe who 

are willing to purchaſe favour by cringes and 
compliance, is to be imputed the haughtineſs that 81. 
leaves nothing to be hoped by firmneß and 81 
integrity. \ k 


al 


If, inſtead. of wandering after the meteors of pf advan 


philoſophy, which fill the world with ſplendour 


for a while, and then ſink and are forgotten, the — : 
candidates of learning fixed their eyes upon the life 
permanent. luſtre of moral and religious truth, — 
they would find a more certain direction to happi- hin it 
neſs. A little plauſibility of diſcourſe, and ac- * 
quaintance with unneceſſary ſpeculations, i is dearly 1 
purchaſed, when it excludes thoſe inſtructions which * 
fortify the heart with reſolution, and exalt the ſpirit ſhop 1 
nnn | les 
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NumB. 181. TukspAv, Dec. 10, 1757. 


N fluitem dubiæ ſpe pendulus bore, - HoR, 


Nor let me float in fortune's pow'r, 
Dependant on the future hour, FRANCIS» 
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SIR), 


A S I have paſſed much of my life in diſquiet 
and ſuſpenſe, and loſt many opportunities . 
pf advantage by a paiſion which TI have reaſon to 
telieve prevalent in different degrees over a great 
part of mankind, I cannot but think myſelf well 
qualified to warn thoſe who are yet uncaptivated, of 
he danger which they incur by placing themſelves 
nithin its influence. 
| ſerved an apprenticeſhip to a linen-draper, 
ith uncommon reputation for diligence and fide- 
ty; and at the age of three and twenty opened 
ſhop for myſelf with a large ſtock, and ſuch 
redit among all the merchants, who were ac- 
Juainted with my maſter, that I could command 
hatever was imported curious or valuable. For 
Ive years I proceeded with fucceſs proportionate 
o cloſe application and untainted integrity; was a 
aring bidder at every ſale; always paid my notes 
fore they were due; and advanced ſo faſt in com- 
ercial reputation, that I was proverbially marked 
ut as the model of young traders, and every one 
pected that a few years would make me an 
Iderman., 
In this courſe of even proſperity, I was one 
j perſuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. 15 
um 
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. % 81. 
ſum was inconſiderable, part was to be repaid 
though fortune might fail to favour me, 4 pf my 
therefore my eſtabliſhed maxims of frugality PL. 
not reſtrain me from ſo trifling an experimen; wo 
The ticket lay almoſt forgotten till the time x " ; 1 
which every man's. fate was to be determined, * 
nor did the affair even then ſeem of any impor. C 5 
ance, till 1 diſcovered by the publick papers tu WM," 


the number next to mine had conferred the grey 3 
* urchaſe 


My heart leaped at the thought of ſuch an +... 
proach to ſudden riches, which I conſidered my: ay, : 
ſelf, however contrarily to the laws of compu. WM! * 
tion, as having miſſed by a ſingle chance; al 
could not forbear to revolve the conſequency 
which ſuch a bounteous allotment would har = 
produced, if it had happened to me. This de 
of felicity, by degrees, took poſſeſſion of ny | 
imagination, The great delight of my falta M + 
hours was to purchaſe an eſtate, and form plant * 
ations with money which once might have ben 
mine, and I never met my friends but I ſpoil 
all their merriment by perpetual complaints of nj 
ill luck. ery 
At length another lottery was opened, ad With ˖ 
had now ſo heated my imagination with the pol | We 
ſpect of a prize, that I ſhould have preſſed any ef 
the firſt purchaſers, had not my ardour bet 
withheld by deliberation upon the probability 
ſucceſs from one ticket rather than another. | 
heſitated long between even and odd; conſider 
the ſquare and cubick numbers through the l, 
tery ; examined all thoſe to which good luck hu 
been hitherto annexed; and at laſt fixed up 
one, which, by ſome ſecret relation to the even 
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f my life, I thought predeſtined to make me 
uppy. Delay in great affairs is often miſchievous; 
de ticket was ſold, and its poſſeſſor could not be 


hund. 


e R [ returned to my conjectures, and after many 
nel; of prognoſtication, fixed upon another 
7 hance, but with leſs confidence. Never did cap- 


ve, heir, or lover, feel ſo much vexation from 
he ſlow pace of time, as I ſuffered between the 
urchale of my ticket and, the diſtribution of the 
rizes. I ſolaced my uneaſineſs as well as I could, 
y frequent contemplations of approaching hap- 
ines; when the ſun roſe I knew it would ſet, 
d congratulated myſelf at night that I was fo 
uch nearer to my wiſhes, At laſt the day 


are ra ſagacity with a deſpicable prize of fifty 
ounds, 4.4 | 

My friends, who honeſtly rejoiced upon my 
ccels, were very coldly received; I hid myſelf 
fortnight in the country, that my chagrin might 
me away without obſervation, and then return- 
g to my ſhop, began to liſten after another 
ttery. 2 1 

With the news of a lottery I was ſoon gratified, 
d having now found the vanity of conjecture 
nd inefficacy of computation, I reſolved to take 
e prize by violence, and therefore bought forty 
ckets, not omitting however to divide them be- 
een the even and odd numbers, that I might 


et miſs the lucky claſs. Many concluſions did I 
en, and many experiments did I try to deter- 
oi" from which of thoſe tickets I might moſt rea- 
em by expect riches. At laſt, being unable to 


usy myſelf by any modes of reaſoning, I wrote 
the 


ume, my ticket appeared, and rewarded all my 
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any event of his life been eminently proſperous, 


:nvited him to take a larger ſhare, I had, by this 
e of conduct, ſo diffuſed my intereſt, that I had a 


A {{xtecnth of ninety. 

rnel | waited for the deciſion of my fate with my 
mer palpitations, and looked upon the buſineſs 
my trade with the uſual neglect. The wheel 
laſt was. turned, and its revolutions brought 
ea long ſucceſſion of ſorrows. and diſappoint- 
ents. I indeed often partook of a ſmall prize, 
d the loſs of one day was generally balanced 
the gain of the next; but my deſires yet re- 
aned unſatisfied, and when one of my chances 
d failed, all my expectation was ſuſpended on 
oſe which remained yet undetermined. At 
a prize of five thouſand pounds was pro- 
med; I caught fire at the cry, and enquiring 
number found it to be one of my own tickets, 
: ich I had divided among thoſe on whoſe luck 
" «pended, and of which I had retained only a 
tenth part. 


bo will eaſily judge with what deteſtation of 
ſell, a man thus intent upon gain reflected 
it he had fold a prize which was once in his 
ſelfion. It was to no purpoſe, that I repre- 
ned to my mind the impoſſibility of recalling 
> paſt, or the folly of condemning an act, 
"cn only its event, an event which no human 
eligence could foreſee, proved to be wrong. 
e prize which, though put in my hands, had 
n ſuffered to flip from me, filled me with 
* uſh; and knowing that complaint would 
expoſe me to ridicule, I gave myſelf up 
ſilently 


urth part of fifteen tickets, an eighth of forty, and 
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ſilently to grief, and loſt by degrees my appetite 
my reſt. £3.08 if 
My indiſpoſition ſoon became viſible; I 
viſited by my friends, and among them by Jy 
mathes, a clergyman, whole - piety and learn 
gave him ſuch an aſcendant over me, that I cal 
not refuſe to open my heart. There are, ff 
he, few minds ſufficiently. firm to be truſted | 
the hands of chance. Whoever: finds hink 
inclined to anticipate futurity, and exalt pa 
bility to - certainty, ſhould avoid every kind 
caſual adventure, ſince his grief muſt be ala 
proportionate to his hope. You have long un 
that time, which, by a proper application, der by 
have certainly, though moderately, increaſed yl any 1 
fortune, in a laborious and anxious purſuit i derſtar 
ſpecies of gain, which no labour or anxiety, ury re 
art or expedient, can ſecure or promote. bans. 


ut payi 
very n 
e pow 


are now fretting away your life in repentance From 
an act, againſt which repentance can ge o mo 
caution, but to avoid the occaſion of ,commitiing re gen 
Rouſe from this lazy dream of fortuitous eds the 


which, if obtained, you could ſcarcely hae zard, at 
joyed, becauſe they could confer no conſciou ties of 
of deſert; return to rational and manly incu: once 
and conſider the mere gift of luck as below ie en out 
of a wiſe man, | | i oute |; 
wretche 
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Dives qui feri vult, 
Ft cito vult fieri. - TJuvENAL, 


The luſt of wealth can never bear delay. 


T has been obſerved in a late paper, that we are 
unreaſonably defirous to ſeparate the goods of 
ſe from thoſe evils which Providence has con- 
Qed with them, and to catch advantages with- 
ut paying the price at which they are offergd us. 
very man wiſhes to be rich, but very ſe have 
e powers neceſſary to raiſe a ſudden fortune, 
ther by new diſcoveries, or by ſuperiority of ſkill 
any neceſſary employment; and among lower 
derſtandings, many want the firmneſs and in- 
uſtry requiſite to regular gain and gradual acqui- 
tions, 

From the hope of enjoying affluence by me- 
ods more compendious than thoſe of labour, and 
re generally practicable than thoſe of genius, pro- 
eds the common inclination to experiment and 
ard, and that willingneſs to ſnatch all opportu- 
ties of growing rich by chance, which, when it 
as once taken poſſeſſion of the mind, is ſeldom 
nven out either by time or argument, but continues 
waſte life in perpetual deluſion, and generally ends 
wretchedneſs and want. 

The folly of untimely exultation and viſionary 
roſperity, is by no means peculiar to the pur- 
lers of tickets; there are multitudes whoſe life 
nothing but a continual lottery ; who are always 
thin a ſew months of plenty and happineſs, and 
ow often ſoever they are mocked with blanks, ex- 


< a prize from the next adventure. 
6 Among 
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tu et AAA tbc 11th 
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Among the moſt reſolute and ardent of lay, bo 
votaries of chance, may be numbered the mam chm 


whoſe hope is to raiſe themſelves by a. nidnigt 
match ; who lay out all their induſtry on the ty o 
duities of courtſhip, and ſleep and wake with np ſhrew. 

Thus 


other ideas than of treats, complimen | 

and rivals. ' mT TY 
One of the moſt indefatigable of this cla 
my old friend Leuiculus, whom I have — 
for thirty years without ſome matrimonial proje 
of advantage. Leviculus was bred under 2 me: 
chant, and by the graces of his perſon, the pri 

lineſs of his prattle, and the neatneſs of . 


lis batt 
umth 
he pol 
erefort 
jaughte! 
kccuſtor 


dreſſes 


fo much enamoured his maſter's ſecond dug nd ©! 
a girl of ſixteen, that ſhe declared her reef d to 
to have no other huſband. Her father, after ha ot doul 
ing chidden her for undutifulneſs, - conſented nde. 
the match, not much to the ſatisfaction of La he tear: 
culus, who was ſufficiently elated with his c law,: 
queſt to think himſelf entitled to a larger fortund e lady 
He was, however, ſoon rid of his perplexity, for li and kep! 
miſtreſs died before their marriage. e. 
He was now ſo well ſatisfied with his own It a ba 
compliſhments, that he determined to comme married 
fortune- hunter; and when his apprenticeſhip e Levict 
pired, inſtead of beginning, as was expedted, WW": a 
walk the exchange with a face of importance, q dere, 
aſſociating himfelf with thoſe who were moſt emis ymphs 
nent for their knowledge of the ſtocks, he at ond al in lo 
threw off the ſolemnity of the counting - bouß der tha 
equipped himſelf with a modiſh wig, - liſtened v nd niec 
wits in coffee-houſes, paſſed his evenings bein red 
the ſcenes in the theatres, learned the names vW, ſcarc 
beauties of quality, hummed the laſt ſtanza f 
faſhionable ſongs, talked with familiarity of I 7% ay 
8 | OL, 
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ay, boaſted of his atchievements upon drawers and 
achmen, was often brought to his lodgings at 
nidnight in a chair, told with negligence and jocu- 
ity of bilking a taylor, and now and then let fly 
ſhrewd jeſt at a ſober citizen, 
Thus furniſhed with irreſiſtible artillery, he turned 
is batteries upon the female world, and in the firſt 
umth of ſelf-approbation, propoſed no leſs than 
he poſſeſſion of riches: and beauty united. He 
erefore paid his civilities to Flavilla, the only 
laughter of a wealthy ſhopkeeper, who not being 
xccuſtomed to amorous blandiſhments or reſpectful 
Wreſſes, was delighted with the novelty of love, 
nd eaſily ſuffered him to conduct her to the play, 
ind to meet her where ſhe viſited. Leviculus did 
ot doubt but her father, however offended' by a 
landeftine marriage, would ſoon be reconciled by 
he tears of his daughter and the merit of his ſon- 
law, and was in haſte to conclude the affair. But 
e lady liked better to be courted than married, 
nd kept him three years in uncertainty and attend- 
ance, At Jaſt ſhe fell in love with a young enſign 
at a ball, and having danced with him all night, 
narried him in the morning. ; 
Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his companions, 
ook a journey to a ſmall eſtate in the country, 
here, after his uſual enquiries concerning the: 
ymphs in the neighbourhood, he found it proper to 
al in love with Altilia, a maiden lady, twenty years 
dider than himſelf, for whoſe favour fifteen nephews 
ad nieces were in perpetual contention. They 
overed round her with ſuch jealous officiouſneſs, 
as ſcarcely left a moment vacant for a lover. 
Leviculus, nevertheleſs, diſcovered his paſſion in a 
ktter, and Altilia could not withſtand the pleaſure 
Vor. Iy, G of 
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of hearing vows and ſighs, and flatteries and pro 
teſtations. She admitted his viſits, enjoyed, for fn 
years, the happineſs of keeping all her expect when | 
in perpetual alarms, and amuſed herſelf with th maid, 
various ſtratagems which were practiſed to dia ſervice 


gage her affections. Sometimes ſhe was adh that fl 
with great earneſtneſs to travel for her health, ay that h. 
ſometimes intreated to keep her brother's houk. of he 
Many ſtories were ſpread to the diſadvantage d _ 
Leviculus, by which ſhe commonly ſeemed affe& _ 
for a time, but took care ſoon afterwards to e "es 
preſs her conviction of their falſehood.” But beink * 
at laſt ſatiated with this ludicrous tyranny, ſy * 
told her lover, when he preſſed for the rewal Ph 
of his ſervices, that ſhe was very ſenſible of hy Ra” 
merit, but was reſolved not to impoveriſh an ancient wy 


Ip 


family. | prance 
He then returned to the town, and ſoon aft gs 
his arrival became acquaihted with Latronia, 1 ſome | 
lady diſtinguiſhed by the elegance of her equipag TN 
and the regularity of her conduct. Her well 
was evident in her magnificence, and her prudence 
in her economy; and therefore Leviculus, who hal 
ſcarcely confidence to ſolicit her favour, readiy 
acquitted fortune of her former debts, when | 
found himſelf diſtinguiſhed by her with ſud 
marks of preference as a woman of modeſty vn 1.5.4 
allowed to give. He now grew bolder, and ve. gk 
tured to breathe out his impatience before het "nk 
She heard him without reſentment, in time pets 
mitted him to hope for happineſs, and at laſt fai coor 
the nuptial day, without any diſtruſtful reſerve d of Co: 
pin-money, or ſordid ſtipulations for jointurs He ſo 
and ſettlements. ; : weeks 
| | Levicul clothe 
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Leviculus was triumphing on the eve of marriage, 
when he heard on the ſtairs the voice of Latronia's 
maid, whom frequent bribes had ſecured in his 
Grvice, She ſoon burſt into his room, and told him 
that ſhe could not ſuffer him to be longer deceived ; - 
that her miſtreſs was now ſpending. the laſt payment 
of her fortune, and was only ſupported in her 
expence by the credit of his eſtate. Leviculus 
ſhuddered to ſee himſelf ſo near a precipice, and 
found that he was indebted for his eſcape to the re- 
ſentment of the maid, who, having aſſiſted Latronia 
to gain the conqueſt, quarrelled with her at lat 
about the plunder, 


Lwiculus was now hopeleſs and diſconſolate, till 
one Sunday he ſaw a lady in the Mall, whom her 
dreſs declared a widow, and whom, by the jolting 
prance of her gait, and the broad reſplendence of 
her countenance, he gueſſed to have lately buried 
ſome proſperous citizen. He followed her home, 
and found her to be no leſs than the relict of Pruns 
the grocer, who having no children, had bequeathed 
to her all his debts and dues, and his eſtates real and 
perſonal, No formality was neceſſary in-addrefling 
madam Prune, and therefore Leviculus went next 
morning without an introdutor. His declaration 
was received with a loud laugh; ſhe then col- 
lected her countenance, wondered at his impudence, 
aked if he knew to whom he was talking, then 
ſhewed him the door, and again laughed to find 
him confuſed, Leviculus diſcovered that this 
coarſeneſs was nothing more than the coquetry 
of Cornhill, and next day returned to the attack. 
He ſoon grew familiar to her dialect, and in a few 
weeks heard, without any emotion, hints of gay 
clothes with empty pockets ; concurred in many 
| ſage 
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ſage remarks on the regard due to the people 0 
property; and agreed with her in deteſtation of th 
ladies at the other end of the town, who pinchel 
their bellies to buy fine laces, and then pretended 
laugh at the city. 
He ſometimes preſumed to mention marriage, 
but was always anſwered with a flap, a hoot, and 
a flounce. At laſt he began to preſs her cloſer, 
and thought himſelf more favourably received, 
but going one morning, with a reſolution to trife 
no longer, he found her gone to church with 
young journeyman from the neighbouring ſhop, 
of whom ſhe had become enamoured at her 
window. 

In theſe, and a thouſand intermediate adyer- 
tures, has Leviculus ſpent his time, till he is non 
grown grey with age, fatigue, and diſappointment, 
He begins at laſt to find that ſucceſs is not to be 
expected, and being unfit for any employment that 
might improve his fortune, and unfurniſhed wit 
any arts that might amuſe his leiſure, is condemn- 
ed to wear out a taſteleſs life in narratives which 
few will hear, and complaints which none wil 


pity. \ 
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le & Nous. 183, TuesDAY, December 17, 1751. 
f the Nulla fides regni ſociis, omniſque poteſias | 

het Impatiens conſortis erat. Lucax. 


No faith of partnerſhip dominion owns ; 
Still diſcord hovers o'er divided thrones, 


HE hoſtility perpetually exerciſed between one 
man and another, is cauſed by the deſire of 
many for that which only few can poſſeſs. Every 
man would be rich, powerful, and famous; yet fame, 
power, and riches, are only the names of relative 
conditions, which imply the obſcutity, dependance, 
and poverty of greater numbers. ; 
This univerſal and inceſſant competition produces 
injury and malice by two motives, intereſt, and 
envy; the proſpect of adding to our poſſeſſions what 
we can take from others, and the hope of alleviating 
the ſenſe of our diſparity by leſſening others, though 
we gain nothing to ourſelves, © . 
Of theſe two malignant and deſtructive powers, 
it ſeems probable at the firſt view, that intereſt has 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt extenſive influence. It is 
eaſy to conceive that opportunities to ſeize what has 
been long wanted, may excite deſires almoſt irreſiſt- 
ible; but ſurely the ſame eagerneſs cannot be kin- 
ded by an accidental power of deſtroying that which 
gives happineſs to another. It muſt be more 
natural to rob for gain, than to ravage only for 
miſchief, | 
Yet I am inclined to believe, that the great law 
of mutual benevolence is oftener violated by envy 
than by intereſt, and that moſt of the miſery which 
the defamation of blameleſs actions, or the obſtruc- 
von of honeſt endeavours, brings upon the world, 
G 3 is 
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is inftited by men that propoſe no advantage tg 
themſelves but the ſatisfaction of poiſoning the ban. 
quet which they cannot taſte, and blaſting the harves 
which they have no right to reap. | 

Intereſt can. diffuſe itſelf but to a narrow com. 


paſs. The number is never large of thoſe who 


can hope to fill the poſts of degraded power, catch 
the fragments of ſhattered fortune, or ſucceed to 
the” honours of depreciated beauty.” But the em. 
pire of envy has no limits, as it requires to its 
influence very little help from external circum. 
ſtances. Envy may always be produced by ide. 
neſs and pride, and in what place will they not be 
found? ä 1e Dy . 
Intereſt requires ſome qualities not univerſally 
deſtowed. The ruin of another will produce ng 
profit to him who has not diſcernment to mark his 
advantage, courage to ſeize, and aCtivity to purſue 
it; but the cold malignity of envy may be exerted 
in a torpid and quieſcent ſtate, amidſt the gloom 
of ſtupidity, in the coverts of cowardice, He that 
falls by the attacks of intereſt, is torn by hungy 
tigers; he may diſcover and reſiſt his enemies. He 
that periſhes in the ambuſhes of envy, is deſtroyed 
by unknown and inviſible affailants, and dies like 
man ſuffocated by a poiſonous vapour, without 
knowledge of his danger, or poflibility of conteſt, 
Intereſt is ſeldom purſued but at ſome hazard, 
He that hopes to gain much, has commonly fome- 
thing to loſe, and when he ventures to attack ſupe- 
riority, if he fails to conquer, is irrecoverably 
cruſhed, But envy may act withaut expence ot 
danger. To ſpread ſuſpicion, to invent calumniss, 
to propagate ſcandal, requires neither labour not 


courage. It is eaſy for the author of a lie, however 
malignant, 


malignant, to eſcape detection, and infamy needs 

very little induſtry to aſſiſt its circulation. | 
Envy is almoſt the only vice which is practicable 

at all times, and in every place; the only paſſion 


Os | which can never lie quiet for want of irritation : its 
who effects therefore are every where diſcoverable, and 
Fr its attempts always to be dreaded. 

d to 


It is impoſſible to mention a name which any 
advantageous diſtinCtion has made eminent, but 


bn ſome latent animoſity will burſt out. The wealthy 
wail trader, however he may abſtract himſelf from pub- 
| 


lick affairs, will never want thoſe who hint, with 


adorned only with the unambitious graces of inno- 
cence and modeſty, provokes, whenever ſhe ap- 
pears, a thouſand murmuts of detraction. The 
genius, even when he endeavours only to enter- 
tain or inſtru, yet ſuffers perſecution from innu- 
merable criticks, whoſe acrimony is excited merely 
by the pain of ſeeing others pleaſed, and of hear- 
ing applauſes which another enjoys. 7 

The frequency of envy makes it ſo familiar, 
that it eſcapes our notice; nor do we often reflect 
upon its turpitude or malignity, till we happen to 
feel its influence. When he that has given no pro- 
vocation to malice, but by attempting to excel, 
finds himſelf purſued by multitudes whom he never 
ſaw, with all the implacability of perſonal reſent- 
ment; when he perceives clamour and malice let 
looſe upon him as a public enemy, and incited by 
every ſtratagem of defamation ; when he hears the 
misfortunes of his family, or the follies of his youth, 
expoſed to the world; and every failure of conduct, 
or defect of nature, aggravated and ridiculed ; he 
then learns to abhor thoſe artifices at which he only 
G 4 laughed 
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het, that ſhips are but boards. The beauty, 
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laughed before, and diſcovers how much the * 

pineſs of life would be advanced. by the eradicar. 
of envy from the human heart. | 1 

Envy is, indeed, a ſtubborn weed of the mi 
and ſeldom yields to the culture of phileſoph 
There are, however, conſiderations, which, if — 
fully implanted and diligently propagated, might in 
time overpower and repreſs it, ſince no one ca 
nurſe it for the ſake of pleaſure, as its effects au 
only ſhame, anguiſh, and perturbation. 
It is above all other vices inconſiſtent with ths 

character of a ſocial being, becauſe it ſacrifices 
truth and kindneſs to very weak temptations, He 
that plunders a wealthy neighbour gains as much 
as he takes away, and may.improve his own con- 
dition in the fame proportion as he impairs 2. 
other's ; but he that blaſts a flouriſhing reputs 
tion, muſt be content with a ſmall dividend d 
additional fame, ſo ſmall as can afford very little 
conſolation to balance the guilt by which it i 
obtained. TONS 7 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and em- 
pirical morality, which cures one vice by means 
of another. But envy is ſo baſe and deteſtable, f 
vile in its original, and ſo pernicious in its effect 
that the predominance of almoſt any other qua- 
lity is to be preferred. It is one of thoſe lawleb 
enemies of ſociety, againſt which poiſoned. arrows 
may honeſtly be uſed. Let it therefore be con- 
ſtantly remembered, that whoever envies anothe! 
confeſſes his ſuperiority, and let thoſe be reforme! 
by their pride who have loſt their virtue. 

It is no light aggravation of the injuries which 
envy incites, that they are committed againſt thoſe 


who have given no intentional provocation; and 
| that 
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hat the ſufferer is often marked out for, ruin, not 
becauſe he has failed in any duty, but becauſe he 
has dared to do more than was required. 

Almoſt every other crime is practiſed by the help 
of ſome quality which might have produced eſteem 
or love, if it had been well employed ; but envy is 
mere unmixed and genuine evil; it purſues a hate- 
ful end by deſpicable means, and deſires not ſo much 
its own happineſs as another's miſery. To avoid 
tepravity like this, it is not neceſſary that any one 
ſhould aſpire to heroiſm or ſanctity, but only that he 
ſhould reſolve not to quit the rank which nature 
zfigns him, and wiſh to maintain the dignity of a 
human being. | | | 
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Permittes ipfis expendere numinibus, quid ; 
Cenvenigt nobis, rebuſque ſit utile noftris, Juv. 


Intruſt thy fortune to the pow'rs above; 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. DRY Dx, 


d every ſcheme of life, ſo every form of writ- 
| ing, has its advantages and inconveniencies, 
though not mingled in the ſame proportions. The 
writer of eflays eſcapes many embarraſſments to 
which a large work would have expoſed him ; he 
ſellom haraſſes his reaſon with long trains of con- 
quences, dims his eyes with the peruſal of anti- 
quated volumes, or burthens his memory with 
great accumulations of preparatory knowledge. 
A careleſs glance upon a favourite author, or tran- 
G 5 ſient 
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ſient ſurvey of the varieties of life, is ſufficient to 


ſupply the firſt hint or ſeminal idea, which, en. * 
larged by the gradual accretion of matter ſtored in happen 
the mind, is by the warmth of fancy eaſily ex. Wi jveran 
panded into flowers, and ſometimes ripened into penſe, 
fruit. 3 F * © IO her, Cc 
The moſt frequent difficulty by which the a. WW ometir 
thors of theſe petty compoſitions are diſtreſſes, ves, w. 
ariſes from the pepetual demand of novelty and begun, 
change. The compiler of a ſyſtem of ſcience lay lt is 
his invention at reſt, and employs only his judg: of acti 
ment, the faculty exerted with leaſt fatigue.” ENu M doice, 
the relator of feigned adventures, when once the cue o 
principal characters are eſtabliſhed, and the gen b diſt 
events regularly connected, finds incidents th ba 
epiſodes crowding upon. his mind ; every chang with re; 
opens new views, and the Jatter part of the ſtay 3 = 
grows without labour out of the former, But & es 
that attempts to entertain his reader with unconnet- xj 
ed pieces, finds the irkſomeneſs of his taſk. rather bo Wa | 
increaſed than leflened by. every production, The 8 
day calls afreſh upon him for a new topick, and æ ra 
is again obliged to chooſe, without any principle u vcdout 
regulate his choice. pretende 
It is indeed true, that there is ſeldom any e nortifec 
ceflity of looking far, or inquiring long; for a ps views 
per ſubject. Every diverſity of art or natur The b 
every publick bleſſing or calamity, every domeſtic. . 
pain or gratification, every ſally of caprice, blut- fon into 
der of abſurdity, or ſtratagem of affectation, maj quit.the 
ſupply matter to him whoſe only rule is to zwi gzge in 
uniformity. But it often happens, that the ju uined b: 
ment is diſtracted with boundleſs. multiplicitſ dat their 
the imagination ranges from one deſign to anotie! ency, ho 


and the hours paſs imperceptibly away, till de 
: Coll 
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compoſition can be no longer delayed, and neceſſity 
enforces the uſe of thoſe thoughts which then 
happen to be at hand. The mind, rejoicing at de- 
ſverance on any terms from perplexity and ſuſ- 
zenſe, applies herſelf vigorouſly to the work before 
her, collects embelliſhments and illuſtrations, and 
ſometimes finiſhes, with great elegance and happi- 
nes, what in a ſtate of eaſe and leiſure ſhe never had 


begun, | 
t is not commonly obſerved, how much, even 


* of actions conſidered as particularly ſubject to 
*. choice, is to be attributed to accident, or ſome 
eie cuſe out of our own power, by whatever name it 


te diſtinguiſhed. To cloſe tedious deliberations 


1 with haſty reſolves, and after long conſultations 
a WW" reaſon to refer the queſtion to caprice, is by 
tap” weans peculiar to the eſſayiſt. Let him that 
* peruſes this paper review the ſeries of his life, and 
ry inquire how he was placed in his preſent eon- 


dition, He will find, that of the good or ill which 
he has experienced, a great part came unexpected, 
without any viſible gradations of approach ; that 
every event has been influenced by cauſes acting 
without his intervention; and that whenever he. 
pretended to the prerogative of foreſight, he was 
mortified with new conviction of the ſhortneſs of 
bis views. 

The buſy, the ambitious, the inconſtant, and the 
adventurous, may be ſaid to throw themſelves by de- 
gn into the arms of fortune, and voluntarily to 
quit: the power of governing themſelves ; they en- 
gage in a courſe of life in which little can be aſcer- 
tained by previous meaſures ;. nor is it any wonder 
that their time is paſt between elation and deſpond- 
eney, hope and diſappointment.. 5 
| G6 - Some 
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Some there are who appear to walk the road of 
life with more circumſpection, and make no ſtep 
till they think themſelves ſecure from the hazard 0 
a 3 when neither pleaſure nor profit ca 


tempt them from the beaten path; who refuſety 
climb leſt they ſhould fall, qr to run leſt they ſhould 
ſtumble, and move ſlowly forward without any com. 
pliance with thoſe paſſions by which the heady an 
vehement are ſeduced and betrayed, 

Yet even the timorous prudence of this judicious 
claſs is far from exempting them from the domi. 
nion of chance, a ſubtle and inſidious power, who 
will intrude upon privacy and embarraſs caution, 
No courſe of life is fo preſcribed and limited, but 
that many actions muſt reſult from arbitrary elec. 
tion, Every one muſt form the general plan d 
his cnduct by his own reflections ; he muſt n- 
ſolve whether he will endeavour at riches or at con- 
tent; whether he will exerciſe private or publick 
virtues ; whether he will labour for the general be. 
nefit af mankind, or contract his beneficence to his 
family and dependants. 

This queſtion has long exerciſed the ſchools d 
philoſophy, but remains yet undecided; and what 
hope is there that a young man, unacquainted With 
the arguments on either fide, ſhould determine his 
own deſtiny otherwiſe than by chance ? 

When chance has given him a partner of his bed, 
whom he prefers to all other women, without any 
proof of ſuperior deſert, chance muſt again direc 
him in the education of his children; for, who was 
ever able to convince himſelf by arguments, that be 
had choſen for his ſon that mode of inſtruction to 
which his underſtanding was beſt. adapted, or by 
which he would moſt eaſily be made wiſe or virtuous? 
W hoevct 
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Whoever ſhall inquire by what motives he was 
vtermined on theſe important occaſions, will find 
them ſuch as his pride will ſcarcely ſuffer him to con- 
els; ſome ſudden ardour of deſire, ſome uncertain 
limpſe of advantage, ſome petty competition, ſome 
accurate Concluſion, or ſome. example implicitly 
everenced. Such are often the firſt cauſes of our 
reſolves ; for it is neceſſary to act, but impoſſible to 
know the conſequences of action, or to diſcuſs all 
the reaſons which offer themſelves on every part to 
;nquiſitiveneſs and ſolicitude. | 

Since life itſelf is uncertain, nothing which has 
life for its baſis can boaſt much ſtability. © Yet this 
is but a ſmall part of our perplexity. We ſet out 
on a tempeſtuous ſea in queſt of ſome port, where 
we expect to find reſt, but where we are not ſure 
of admiſſion z we are not only in danger of ſink- 
ing in the way, but of being miſled by meteors 
miſtaken for ſtars, of being driven from our courſe 
by the changes of the wind, and of loſing it by 
unſkilful ſteerage; yet it ſometimes happens, that 
croſs winds blow us to a ſafer coaſt, that meteors 
draw us aſide from whirlpools, and that negli- 
gence or error contributes to our eſcape from miſ- 
chiefs to which a direct courſe would have expoſed 
us. Of thoſe that, by precipitate concluſions, in- ' 
volve themſelves in calamities without guilt, very 
ſew, however they may reproach themſelves, can 
be certain that other meaſures would have been more 
ſucceſsful, 

In this ſtate of univerſal uncertainty, where a 
thouſand 'dangers hover about us, and none can 
tell whether the good that he purſues is not evil in 
uſguiſe, or whether the next ſtep will lead him to 
lafety or deſtruction, nothing can afford any ra- 

tional 
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Ne 18 
tional tranquillity, but the conviction that, howeye 0 
we amuſe ourſelves with unideal ſounds, noth; = 
in reality is governed by chance, but that the * N 
univerſe is under the perpetual ſuperintendance o _ 
him who created it; that our being is in the hang 3 
of omnipotent goodneſs, by whom what appean 42 
caſual to us, is directed for ends ultimately kin — 
and merciful; and that nothing can finally hun "Juſt 
him who debars not himſelf from the divine Hande 
favour. b biss, 
. 5 | gratifi 
./ Wl .....: 
NUMB. 185. TukspDAx, Dec. 24, 1751. we 
At vindicta bonum vita jucundius ipſa, x © yenge: 
Nempe hoc indberi. umph 
Chryſippus non dicit idem, nec mite Thaletis But 
Tngenium, dulcique ſenex vicinus Hymetto, ' him, 2 
Qui partem accept ſæ va inter vincla Cicutæ ark 
Accuſatori nollet dare. Ruippe minuti * 
Semper, & infirmi eſt Animi, exiguique Voluptas 
Ulis. a 
But O ! revenge is ſweet. | owl C 
Thus think the crowd ; who, eager to engage, for im: 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage, | lt is 
Not ſo mild Tbales nor Cbryſippus thought, to fayc 
Nor that good man, who drank the pois'nous dravgit ments 
With mind ſerene ; and could not wiſh to ſee for the 
His vile accuſer drink as deep as he: at the 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave! better 
Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave, in its! 
Too noble for revenge; which ſtil] we find | of gelt. 
The weakeſt frailty of a feeble mind. DRYDEN Fery un 
N? vicious diſpoſitions of the mind more ob- de 481 
ſtinately reſiſt both the counſels of philo- — 
\ 


ſophy and the injunctions of religion, than thol 
| 6 which 
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wever WM which are complicated with an opinion of dignity ;; 

thing nd which we cannot diſmiſs without leaving in the 
it the hands of oppoſition ſome advantage iniquitouſly ob- 

ce of ined, or ſuffering from our own prejudices ſome 
hands ;mputation of puſillanimity. | 

Pears For this reaſon ſcarcely any law of our RE- 

king "FEMER is more openly tranſgreſſed, or more 
but induſtriouſſy evaded, than that by which he com- 


mands his followers to forgive injuries, and pro- 
hibits, under the ſanction of eternal miſery, the 
ratification of the deſire which every man feels to 
return pain upon him that inflicts it. Many who 
could have conquered their anger are unable to 
combat pride, and purſue offences to extremity of 
yengeance, leſt they ſhould be inſulted by the tri- 
umph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better become 
him, at whoſe birth peace was proclaimed to the 
earth. For, what would ſo ſoon deſtroy all the 
order of ſociety, and deform life with violence and 
ravage, as a permiſſion to every one to judge his 
own cauſe, and to apportion. his own recompence 
for imagined injuries ? | | 

It is difficult for a man of the ſtricteſt juſtice not 
to favour himfelf too much, in the calmeſt mo- 
ments of ſolitary meditation, Every one wiſhes 
for the diſtin tions for which thouſands are wiſhing 
at the fame time, in their own opinion, with 
better claims. He that, when his reaſon operates 
in its full force, can thus, by the mere prevalence 
of ſelf- love, prefer himſelf to his fellow-beings, is 
very unlikely to judge equitably when his pathons 
are agitated by a ſenſe of wrong, and his attention, 
wholly engroſſed by pain, intereſt, or danger. 


Whoever arrogates to himſelf the right of venge- 
ance, 
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ance, ſhows how little he is qualified to decide hi It is 
own claims, ſince he certainly demands what e be fors 
would think unfit to be granted to another. milled | 
Nothing is more apparent than that, howerer iſo! ill 0 
injured, or however provoked, ſome myſt at laſt & dea, * 
contented to forgive. For it can never be hoped, ſtances, 
that he who firſt commits an injury, will content de min 
edly acquieſce in the penalty required : the m til enk 
haughtineſs of contempt, or vehemence of deſire, A wi 
that prompt the act of injuſtice, will more ſtrongy e kno\ 
incite its juſtification ; and reſentment can nev It to pa 
ſo exactly balance the puniſhment with the fault, Mel f 
there will remain an overplus of vengeance which nd gi 
even he who condemns his firſt action will think malice 
himſelf entitled to retaliate. What then can enſie Jurely | 
but a continual exacerbation of hatred, an unextin- an umo 
guiſhable feud, an inceſſant reciprocation of mil. WM" * ?? 
chief, a mutual vigilance to entrap, and eagerneſs u aſton 
deſtroy Pp | who re! 
Since then the imaginary right of vengeance ' 9%" 
muſt be at laſt remitted, becauſe it is impoflible mea 
live in perpetual hoſtility, and equally impoſlible, ind ne 
that of two enemies, either ſhould firſt think him- Juftering 
ſelf obliged by juſtice to ſubmiſſion, it is ſuc e cal 
eligible to forgive early. Every paſſion is more mong 
eaſily ſubdued before it has been long accuſtomed to noſe w 
poſſeſſion of the heart; every idea is obliterated with either 
leſs difficulty, as it has been more ſlightly impreſled, ocen 
and leſs frequently renewed. He who has often Who 
brooded over his wrongs, pleaſed himſelf with f and 
ſchemes of malignity, and glutted his pride with the WW"'21ver 
fancied ſupplications of humbled enmity, will not Moni 
eaſily open his boſom to amity and reconciliation, Much it 
or indulge the gentle ſentiments of beneyolence and n ti: 
peace. | miſtake 
ſt 
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t is eaſieſt to forgive, while there is yet little to 
de forgiven, A ſingle injury may be ſoon diſ- 
miſſed from the memory; but a long ſucceſſion 
of ill offices by degrees aſſociates itſelf with every 
idea, a long conteſt involves ſo many circum- 
ſtances, that every place and action will recall it to 
the mind, and freſh remembrance of vexation mult 
ſtill enkindle rage and irritate revenge. 

A wiſe man will make haſte to forgive, becauſe 
he knows the true value of time, and will not ſuffer 
it to paſs away in unneceſſary pain. He that will- 
ingly ſuffers the corroſions of inveterate hatred, 
and gives up his days and nights to the gloom of 
malice and perturbations. of ſtratagem, cannot 
ſurely be ſaid to conſult his eaſe, Reſentment is 
an union bf ſorrow with malignity, a combination 
f a paſſion which all endeavour to avoid, with a 
afion which all concur to deteſt. The man 
who retires to meditate miſchief, and to exaſperate 
his own rage; whoſe thoughts are employed only 
on means of diſtreſs and contrivances of ruin; whoſe 
mind never pauſes from the remembrance of his own 
ſufferings, but to indulge ſome hope of enjoying 
e calamities of another, may juſtly be numbered 
among the moſt miſerable of human beings, among 
hoſe who are guilty without reward, who have 
either the gladneſs of proſperity nor the calm of 
nnocence, | | 
Whoever conſiders the weakneſs both of him- 
lf and others, will not long want perſuaſives to 
ſorgiveneſs. We know not to what degree of 
malignity ; any injury is to be imputed; or how 
uch its guilt, if we were to inſpe& the mind of 
im that committed it, would be extenuated by 


miſtake, precipitance, or negligence; we cannot 
be 


— —— — —2— —— > -- ts 
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be certain how much more we feel than was in, al eye 
tended to be inflicted, or bow much we increaþ tain» 
o boaſt 


the miſchief to ourſelves by voluntary aggray, 
tions. We may charge to deſign the effeq g 
accident; we may think the blow violent only be. 
cauſe we have made ourſelves delicate and tender: 
we are on every fide in danger of error and « 
guilt, which we are certain to avoid only by ſpeedy 
forgiveneſs. | 
From this pacifick and harmlefs temper, thy 
propitious to others and ourſelves, to domeſi phat th 
tranquillity and to ſocial happineſs, no man is with. there! 
beld but by pride, by the fear of being infulted H mY 
his adverſary, or deſpiſed by the world. 
It may be laid down as an unfailing and ut 
verſal axiom, that © all pride is abject and mean? 
It is always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acqus 
eſcence in a falſe appearance of excellence, and p 
eeeds not from conſciouſneſs of our attainments, bit 
inſenſibility of our wants. HL 

Nothing can be great which is not right. Ne 
thing which reaſon condemns can be ſuitable to 
the dignity of the human mind. To be dia 
by external motives from the path which our om 
heart approves, to give way to any thing but cot 
viction, to ſuffer the opinion of others to rule ai 
choice or overpower our reſolves, is to ſubmit 
tamely to the loweſt and moſt ignominious ſlavery 
and to reſign the right of directing our own lives. 

The utmoſt excellence at which humanity «a 
arrive, is a conſtant and determinate purfuit c 
virtue, without regard to preſent dangers or ad- 
vantage; a continual reference of every action u 
the divine will; an habitual appeal to everlaltin} 
juſtice ;, and an unvaried elevation of the _ 
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eye to the reward which perſeverance only can 
tain. But that pride which many, who preſume 
\ boaſt of generous ſentiments, allow to regulate 
vir meaſures, has nothing nobler in view than 
he approbation of men, of beings whoſe ſuperi- 
rity we are under no obligation to acknowledge, 
1d who when we have courted them with the 
moſt aſſiduity, can confer no valuable or perma- 
nt reward; of beings who ignorantly judge of 
hat they do not underſtand, or partially determine 
hat they never have examined; and whoſe ſentence 
therefore of no weight till it has received the ra- 
cation of our own conſcience, 
He that can deſcend to bribe ſuffrages like theſe 
the price of his innocence; he that can ſuffer 
delight of ſuch acclamations to withhold his 
ntion from the commands of the univerſal ſove- 
ign, has little reaſon to congratulate himſelf upon 
greatneſs of his mind; whenever he awakes to 
tiouſneſs and reflection, he muſt become deſpi- 
le in his own eyes, and ſhrink with ſhame from 
eremembrance of his cowardice and folly 
Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indiſpen- 
bly required that he forgive. It is therefore ſu- 
rluous to urge any other motive. On this great 
uty eternity is ſuſpended, and to him that refuſes. 
practiſe it, the throne of mercy is inacceſſible, 


nd the SAyIOUR of the world has been born. in. 
an, | 


— —C — — — 
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Nums. 186. SATURDAY, Dec, 28, 1751. 


Pone me, pigris uli nulla campis . 
Arbor e&flivd recreatur Aur d——_— 


Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, »refor 
Dulce loquentem. „ e is ph 

Place me where never ſummer breeze LE nd, p 
_ Vnbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; eſſen h 


Where ever lowering clouds appear, 

And angry Jevedeforms th' inclement year z 

Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils, | 

The nymph, who ſweetly ſpeaks and ſweetly (miles, \ 
| Franc 
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O the happineſs and miſery of our preſat 
ALZ ſtate, part ariſes from our ſenſations, and pat 
from our opinions; part is diſtributed by natuy 
and part is in a great meaſure apportioned by ou 
ſelves. Poſitive pleaſure we cannot always obtay 
and poſitive pain we often cannot remove. No 
man can give to his own plantations the fragrant 
of the Indian groves ; nor will any precepts of pli 
loſophy enable him to withdraw his attention from 
wounds or diſeaſes, But the negative infelici 
which proceeds, not from the preſſure of ſuffering 
but the abſence of enjoyments, will always yield 
the remedies of reaſon. 

One of the great arts of eſcaping ſuperfiuo 
uneaſineſs, is to free our minds from the habit 6 
comparing our condition with that of others d 

whom the bleſſings of life are more bountiful 
beſtowed, or with imaginary ſtates of delight and 
ſecurity, perhaps unattainable by mortals. Fel 
are placed in a ſituation ſo gloomy and diſtre 


as not to ſee every day beings yet more forlom 
I miſeradk 


6 
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"iGrable, from whom they may learn to rejoice in 
vir own lots 
No. inconvenience is leſs ſuperable by art or 
jligence than the inclemency of climates, and 
eerefore none affords more proper exerciſe for 
s philoſophical abſtraction. A native of Eng- 
a ind, pinched with the froſts of December, may 
ſen his affection for his own country, by ſuffer- 
ng his imagination to wander in the vales of Aſa, 
nd ſport among woods that are always green, 
ind ſtreams that always murmur ; but if he turns 
s thoughts towards the polar regions, and con- 


gear is darkneſs, and who are condemned to paſs 
eeks and months amidſt mountains of ſnow, he 
Nun ill ſoon recover his tranquillity, and while he ſtirs 
is fire, or throws his cloak about him, reflect how 
uch he owes to Providence, that he is not placed 
Greenland or Siberia. 


The barrenneſs of the earth and the ſeverity of 


| e ſkies in theſe dreary» countries, are ſuch as 
n from gut be expected to confine the mind wholly to 
* ee contemplation of neceſſity and diſtreſs, fo that 
In 


e care of eſcaping death from cold and hunger, 


lands of plenty, influence conduct or diverſify cha- 
acters; the ſummer ſhould be ſpent only in pro- 
ding for the winter, and the winter in longing for 


1ers d te ſummer, 


nia Yet learned curioſity is known to have found its 
aht ivy into theſe abodes of poverty and gloom : Lap- 

Tei a and Iceland have their hiſtorians, their criticks, 
uefa their poets; and love, that extends his domi- 


rn and 


24 non wherever humanity can be found, perhaps 
leraun 


exerts 


ders the nations to whom a great portion of the 


IDould leave no room for thoſe paſſions which, in 
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exerts the ſame-power in the Greenlandey's l 
= palaces of fern bar. m, 
In one of the large caves to which il 
Greenland retire together, to paſs Q 2 , 
and which may be termed their villages or cg 
a youth and maid, who came from different . 
of the country, were ſo much diſtinguiſhed for | : 
beauty, that they were called by the reſt of thei 
habitants Anningait and Hut, from 2 fuppobd nds 
blance to their anceſtors of the ſame names, who J 
been transformed of old into the ſun and moon ; 
Anningait for ſome time heard the oraife | 
Aut with little emotion, but at laſt, by frequn 
interviews, became ſenſible of her charms, az 


firſt made a diſcovery of his affection, by inviting” *" 

her with her parents to a feaſt, where he play anal 

before 4jut the tail of a whale. Ajut ſeemed ns * 
rlelf c 


much delighted by this gallantry ; yet, hover 
from that time, was obſerved rarely to appen 
but in a veſt made of the ſkin of a white deer 
ſhe uſed frequently to renew the black dye up 
her hands and forehead, to adorn her ſleeves wit 
coral and ſhells, and to braid her hair with great 


exactneſs. 
The elegance of her dreſs and the judiciou 


the! 
tents, 
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diſpoſition of her ornaments, had ſuch an ef" © 
upon Anningait that he could no longer be > i 
ſtrained from a declaration of his love. * 1 
therefore compoſed a poem in her praiſe, in wid wud be 
among other heroick and tender ſentiments, 1 
proteſted, that She was beautiful as the ve ape 
willow, and fragrant as thyme upon the moul * bl 

$, al 


cc : 
tains; that her fingers were white as the tel 
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vlution of the ice; that he would purſue her, 
though ſhe ſhould paſs the ſnows of the midland 
cifs, or ſeek ſhelter in the caves of the eaſtern 
cannibals; that he would tear her from the 
embraces of the genius of the rocks, ſnatch her 
from the paws of Amaroc, and reſcue her from 
for th WY the ravine of Haſgufa.“ He concluded with a 
*. {, that whoever ſhall attempt to hinder his 
115 union with 4jut, might be buried without his 
**. bow, and that in the land of ſouls his ſkull might 
erve for no other uſe than to catch the droppings 
of the ſtarry lamps.“ | | 
| This ode being univerſally applauded, it was 
1 1 xpected that Ajut would ſoon yield to ſuch fer- 
mil and accompliſhments ; but Mut, with the 
al haughtineſs of beauty, expected all the 
W * of courtſhip ; and before ſhe would confeſs 
elf conquered, the ſun returned, the ice broke, 
( the ſeaſon of labour called all to their employ- 
ents, | 
Annngait and Ajut for a time always went out in 
es wer ame boat, and divided whatever was caught. 
b gre "gait, in the ſight of his miſtreſs, loſt no oppor- 
Ity of ſignalizing his courage; he attacked the 
Ji dorſes on the ice; purſued the ſeals into the 
er; and leaped upon the back of the whale, while 
_ FF yet ſtruggling with the remains of life, 
'cr was his diligence leſs to accumulate all that 
"aid vuld be neceſſary to make winter comfortable; he 
ned the roe of fiſhes and the fleſh of ſeals; he 
trapped deer and foxes, and dreſſed their ſkins to 
dom his bride ; he feaſted her with eggs from the 
e tee and firewed her tent with flowers. 


ſolutiol It 
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It happened that a tempeſt drove the fiſh f 
diſtant part of the coaſt, before Anningait h 
completed his ſtore; he therefore entreated 
that ſne would at laſt grant him her hand, and 
company him to that part of the country whity 
be was now ſummoned by neceſſity. Aut thou 
him not yet entitled to ſuch condeſcenſion, but m 
poſed, as a trial of his conſtancy, that he ſhould x 
turn at the end of ſummer to the cavern where th 
acquaintance commenced, and there expect the n 
ward of his aſſiduities. O virgin, beautiful zz 
< ſunſhining on the water, conſider,” ſaid Aniyd 
* what thou haſt required. How eaſily may f 
© return be precluded by a ſudden froſt or une 
* pected fogs; then muſt the night be paſt with 
my Ajut. We live not, my fair, in thoſe fall 
countries, which lying ſtrangers fo. wantul 
« deſcribe; where the whole year is divided in 
* ſhort days and nights; where the ſame habitati 
c {ſerves for ſummer and winter; where they n 
ee houſes in rows above the ground, dwell toget 
from year to year, with flocks of tame anim 


Not 
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“ prazing in the fields about them; can travel dil; 
«any time from one place to another, thru nit ne 
« ways incloſed with trees, or over walls ruWWreſente 
c upon the inland waters; and direct their cou ite f. 
« through wide countries by the ſight of green. 
& hills or ſcattered buildings. Even in ſumm ge k. 
* we have no means of crofling the mountai , ſhip, 
cc whoſe ſnows are never diſſolved ; nor can if ſea-u 
ce move to any diſtant reſidence, but in our be ut 
« coaſting the bays. - Conſider, ut; a few ſuſ r love 
4 mer-days, and a few winter-nights, and nee, 
_ * life of man is at an end. Night is the timt C W. 
| - VR. 


Vol. 
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eie and feſtivity, of revels and gaiety; but what 

will be the flaming lamp, the delicious ſeal, or 

the ſoft oil, without the ſmile of Hut? 

The eloquence of Anningait was vain; the 
id continued nexorable, and they parted with 

ent promiſes to meet again before the night of 
winter, 


EFFECT 


Nuuz. 187. Tus DA, Dec. 31, 175 t. 


* 


Nm illum noſtri poſſunt niutare laborer, 

Non fi frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 
3 Sitbeniaſque ni ver biemis ſybeamus aquoſety ——— 
- WICK Omnia vincit amor Vid air. 


Love alters not for us his hard decrees, 


ded 3 Not tho' beneath the Thracian clime we freeze, 
cor the mild bliſs of temperate ſkies forego, 
bi Aud in mid winter tread Sithonian now 
hey Love conquers all. DzayDeER 


| toget | 
an INVILNVGAIT, however diſcompoſed by the 
dilatory coyneſs of Aut, was yet reſolved to 
mit no tokens of amorous reſpect ; and therefore 
preſented her at his departure with the ſkins of ſeven 
ite fawns, of five ſwans and eleven ſeals, with 
e marble lamps, ten veſſels of ſeal oil, and a 
urge kettle of braſs, which he had purchaſed from 
Lſtip, at the price of half a whale, and two horns 
f ſea- unicorns. | 
ut was ſo much affected by the fondneſs of 
tr over, or ſo much overpowered by his magni- 
licence, that ſhe followed him to the ſea-fide ; 
ind, when ſhe ſaw him enter the boat, wiſhed - 
loud, that he might return with plenty of ſkins 
Vol. IV. H and 
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and oil; that neither the mermaids might ſnate 
him into the deeps, nor the ſpirits of the rocks 95 
fine him in their caverns. | | 
She ſtood a while to gaze_upon the departi 
veſſel, and then returning to her hut, ſilent 2 
dejected, laid aſide, from that hour, her wi; 
deer ſkin, ſuffered her hair to ſpread unbraids 
on her ſhoulders, and forbore to mix in * 
dances of the maidens. She endeavoured to d 
vert her thoughts by continual application to ſem 
nine employments, gathered moſs for the wins 
lamps, and dried graſs to line the boots of / 
ningait. Of the ſkins which he had beftowe 


upon her, ſhe made a fiſhing-coat, a ſmall b de 
and tent, all of exquiſite manufacture; and will 
ſhe was thus buſied folaced ther labours with ' 3nd 
ſong, in which ſhe prayed, © that her lover mig : tno 
have hands ſtronger than the paws of the bail , 00 
„ 2nd feet ſwifter than the feet of the rein-deer As, 
„ that his dart might never err, and that hi x pov 
« boat might never leak; that he might new . ”! 
& ſtumble on the ice, nor faint in the water 155 
„ that the ſeal might ruſh on his harpoon, al . 2 
& the wounded whale might daſh the waves 1 A 
“ yan,” 4 
The large boats in which the Greenlanders trau x: 
port their families, are always rowed by women "Wi 
for a man will not debaſe himſelf by work wil « Fi 
requires neither ſkill nor courage. Auningait v T7 
therefore expoſed by idleneſs to the ravages ( a tha 
paſſion, He went thrice to the ſtern of the dom © u, 
with an intent to leap into the water, and fun , 0. 
back to his miſtreſs ; but recollecting the mill « - | 
which they muſt endure in the winter, withoull « had 


oil for the lamp, or ſkins for the bed, he r 


ſolved 
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vlved to employ the weeks of abſence in provi- 
ſon for a night of plenty and felicity. He then 


compoſed his emotions as he could, and expreſſed 
1 wild numbers, and uncouth images, his hopes, 


tis ſorrows, and his fears. O life,” ſays he, 
a frail and uncertain! where ſhall wretched man 
« find thy reſemblance but in ice floating on the 
ocean? It towers on high, it ſparkles from 
„ zfar, while the ſtorms drive and the waters 
« heat it, the fun melts it above, and the rocks 
« ſhatter it below. What art thou, deceitful 
& pleaſure! but a ſudden blaze ſtreaming from 
ie north, which plays a moment on the eye, 
„ mocks the traveller with the hopes of light, 
4 and then vaniſhes for ever? What, love, art 
* thou but a whirlpool, which we approach with- 
© out knowledge of our danger, drawn on by 


* imperceptible degrees, till we have loſt all 


power of reſiſtance and eſcape? Till I fixed 
my eyes on the graces of Aut, while I had 
yet not called her to the banquet, I was care- 
* leſs as the fleeping morſe, I was merry as 


the ſingers in the ſtars. Why, Aut, did I: 


6 gaze upon thy graces? why, my fair, did I 
* call thee to the banquet? Yet, be faithful, 
my love, remember Anningait, and meet my 
* return with the ſmile of virginity, I will 
* chaſe the deer, I will ſubdue the whale, reſiſt- 
* leſs as the froſt of darkneſs, and unwearied as 


* the ſummer ſun. In a few weeks I ſhall re- 


turn proſperous and wealthy; then ſhall the 


* rocfiſh and the porpoiſe feaſt thy kindred; the 


fox and hare ſhall cover thy couch; the tough 
* hide of the ſeal ſhall ſhelter thee from cold ; 
8 % and 
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and the fat of the whale illuminate thy dwel. 


= a.” 


Anningait having with theſe - ſentiments cor. 
ſoled his grief and animated his induſtry, foung 
that they had now coaſted the headland, and fay 
the whales ſpouting at a diſtance. He therefore 
placed himſelf in his fiſhing-boat, called his x. 
| ſociates to their ſeveral employments, plied his ox 
and harpoon with incredible courage and dexterity; 
and, by dividing his time between the chaſe and 
fiſhery, ſuſpended the miſeries of abſence and fuf. 


picion. 6 


Hut, in the mean time, notwithſtanding ber ne- 
glected dreſs, happened, as ſhe was drying ſome 
ſkins in the ſun, to catch the eye of Norngſuk, on 
his return from hunting. Norng/uk was of birth 


truly illuſtrious, His mother had died in child- 


birth, and his father, the moſt expert fiſher of 


Greenland, had periſhed by too cloſe purſuit of the 
whale. His dignity was equalled by his riches; he 
was maſter of four men's and two women's boats, 
- had ninety tubs of oil in his winter habitation, and 
five and twenty ſeals buried in the ſnow againſt the 


ſeaſon of darkneſs. When he ſaw the beauty of 


Ajut, he immediately threw over her the ſkin of 2 
deer that he had taken, and ſoon after preſented her 
with a branch of coral. ut refuſed his gifts, and de- 
termined to admit no lover in the place of Auningait. 

NMerngſul, thus rejected, had recourſe to ſtrata- 
gem. He knew that ut would conſult an 4r 
gekkok, or diviner, concerning the fate of her 
lover, and the felicity of her future life. He 
therefore applied himſelf to the moſt celebrated 


Angekkik of that part of the country, and by ? 
| preſent 
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1 187+ 
Je 1 ent of two ſeals and a marble kettle obtained 

preſen 2 . 
dwell. z promiſe, that when Ajut ſhould conſult him, he 
| 1d declare that her lover was in the land of ſouls. 
s con. WW %, in a ſhort time, brought him a coat made by 
found i berſelf, and enquired what events were to befal 
nd a ber, with aſſurances of a much larger reward at 
erefore the return of Auningait, if the prediction ſhould 
ls af. gatter her deſires. The Angei#o# knew the way to 
his oar riches, and foretold that Anninga:t, having already 
rity; caught two whales, would ſoon return home with 
le and z large boat laden with proviſions, + | 
ad fü. This prognoſtication ſhe was ordered to keep 

keret ; and Norngſuk depending upon his artifice, 
er ne. BE tenewed his addreſſes with greater confidence; 
bone but finding his ſuit ſtill unſucceſsful; applied him- 
vi, on elf to her parents with gifts and promiſes. The 
bir BY vealth of Greenland is too powerful for the virtue 
child. WY © Creenlander; they forgot the merit and the 
er of preſents of Auningait, and decreed Hut to the em- 
f the braces of Norngſuk. She entreated ; ſhe remon- 
; bY: bted; ſhe wept, and raved; but finding riches 
boats, ireſiſtible, fled away into the uplands, and lived in 
þ and a cave upon ſuch berries as ſhe could gather, and 
| the the birds or hares when ſhe had the fortune to 
T Jy enſnare, taking care, at an hour when ſhe was not 


lixely to be found, to view the ſea every day, that 
ter lover might not miſs her at his return. 
At laſt ſhe ſaw the great boat in which Auningait 


far. had departed, ſtealing flow and heavy laden along 
[all the coaſt, She ran with all the impatience of 
Ar. afection to catch her lover in her arms, and re- 
-n late her conſtancy and ſufferings. When the 
air company reached the land, they informed her, 
that Anningait, after the fiſhery was ended, being 
7 unable to ſupport the ſlow paſſage of the veſſel 
; Hz * of 
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of carriage, had ſet out before them in his fiſhing. 
boat, and they expected at their arrival to hau 
found him on ſhore. * 7 | 

ut, diſtracted at this intelligence, was abou 
to fly into the hills, without knowing why, though 
the was now in the hands of her parents, wh, 
forced her back to their own hut, and endeavqured 
to comfort her; but when at laſt they retired to ref, 
Ajut went down to the beach; where finding ; 
hihing-boat, ſhe entered it without heſitation, and 
telling thoſe who wondered at her raſhneſs, that ſhe 
was going in ſearch of Anningait, rowed away ith 
great ſwiftneſs, and was ſeen no more. 

The fate of theſe lovers gave occaſion to various 
fictions and conjectures. Some are of opinion, that 
they were changed into ſtars; others imagine, that 
Anningait was ſeized in his paſſage by the geniusdf 
the rocks, and that Ajut was transformed into: 
mermaid, and ſtill continues to ſeek her lover in the 
deſerts of the ſea. But the general perſuaſion is 
that they are both in that part of the land of foul 
where the ſun never ſets, where oil is always freſh, 
and proviſions always warm. The virgins ſome. 
times throw a thimble and a needle into the bay, 
from which the hapleſs maid departed ; and when 
a Greenlander would praiſe any couple for virtuous 
affection, he declares that they love like Annngat 
and Ajut. Rs 
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i te colo, Sex te, non amabo. 
The more I honour thee, the leſs I love. 


* 


ONE of the deſires dictated by vanity is 


red 
lt more general, or leſs blameable, than that 
1 of being diſtinguiſhed for the arts of converſation. 


Other accompliſhments may be poſſeſſed without 
opportunity of exerting them, or wanted without 
danger that the defect can oſten be remarked ; 
but as no man can live otherwiſe than in an her- 


us mitage, without hourly pleaſure. or vexation, from 
at the fondneſs or neglect of thoſe about him, the 
lat faculty of giving pleaſure is of continual uſe. Few 
de xe more frequently envied than thoſe who have 
4 


the power of forcing, attention wherever they 
come, whoſe entrance is conſidered as a promiſe 
of felicity, and whoſe departure is lamented, like 
the receſs of the ſun from northern climates, as 
a privation of all that enlivens fancy or inſpirits 
aiety. 

77 is apparent, that to excellence in this valu- 
able art, ſome peculiar qualifications are neceſ- 
lary; for every one's experience will inform him, 
that the pleaſure which men are able to give in 
converſation, holds no ſtated proportion to their 
knowledge or their virtue. Many find their way 
to the tables and the parties of thoſe who never con- 
der them as of the leaft importance in any other 
place; we have all, at one time or other, been. 
content to love thoſe whom we could not eſteem, 
and been perſuaded to try the dangerous experi- 
ment of admitting him for a companion, whom 
H 4 we 


A r 
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we knew to be too ignorant for a counſellor, and 
too treacherous for a friend. x 


I queltion whether ſome abatement of ch. 
racter is not neceſſary to general acceptance. Fey 
ſpend their time with much ſatisfaction under the 
eye of unconteſtable ſuperiority; and therefore, 
among thoſe whoſe preſence is courted at aſſem. 
blies of jollity, there are ſeldom found men emi. 
nently diſtinguiſhed for powers or acquiſitions, 


Ne 188. 
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The wit whoſe vivacity condemns ſlower to Num 
to ſilence, the ſcholar whoſe knowledge allows ng: envy» b 
man to fancy that he inſtructs him, the critick tele 
who ſuffers no fallacy to paſs undetected, and the can 
reaſoner who condemns the idle to thought, and the mouths 
negligent to attention, are generally praiſed and ber; 4 
feared, reverenced and avoided. . WR a In 5 
ke that would pleaſe muſt rarely aim at fc” I © 
excellence as depreſſes his hearers in their own : 
opinion, or debars them from the hope of con- we 
tributing reciprocally to the entertainment of the ary 
company, Merriment, extorted by fallies of ima- "wy * 
gination, ſprightlineſs of remark, or quickneſs of "gp 
reply, is too often what the Latins call, the dar- * 
dinian Laughter, a diſtortion of the face without * 
gladneſs of heart. ; | The 
For this reaſon, no ſtyle of converſation is more ing th 
extenſively acceptable than the narrative. He be gail 
who has ſtored his memory with ſlight anecdotes, is the 
private incidents, and perſonal peculiarities, ſel- aſpire 
dom fails to find his audience favourable. Almoſt WW under; 
every man liſtens with eagerneſs to contemporary lence 
hiſtory ; for almoſt every man has ſome real ot of pro 
imaginary connection with a celebrated character; but at 
ſome deſire to advance or oppoſe a riſing name. or of 
| | Vanity the w 
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Vanity often co-operates with curioſity. He that 
a hearer in one place, qualifies himſelf to become 
1 ſpeaker in another; for though he cannot compre- 
bend a ſeries of argument, or tranſport the volatile 
ſpirit of wit without evaporation, he yet thinks him- 
elk able to treaſure up the various incidents of a 
ſtory, and pleaſes his hopes with the information 
which he ſhall give to ſome inferior ſociety. | 

Narratives are for the moſt part heard without 
envy, becauſe they are not ſuppoſed to imply any 
intellectual qualities above the common rate. To 
be acquainted with facts not yet echoed by plebeian 
mouths, may happen to one man as well as to ano- 
ther; and to relate, them when they are known, has 
in appearance fo little difficulty, that every one con- 
cludes himſelf equal to the taſk, | 

But it is not eaſy, and in ſome ſituations of life 
not poſſible, to accumulate ſuch a ſtock of materials 
15 may ſupport the expence of continual narration ; 
and it frequently happens, that they who attempt 
this method of ingratiating themſelves, pleaſe only 
at the firſt interview; and, for want of new ſup- 
flies of intelligence, wear out their ſtories by con- 
tinual repetition, | 

There would be, therefore, little hope of obtain- 
ing the praiſe of a good companion, were it not to 
be gained by more compendious methods; but ſuch 
is the kindneſs of mankind to all, except thoſe who 
apire to real merit and rational dignity, that every 
underſtanding may find ſome way to exite benevo- 
lence; and whoever is not envied may learn the art 
of procuring love. We are willing to be pleaſed, 
but are not willing to admire ; we favour the mirth 
or officiouſneſs that ſolicits our regard, but oppoſe 
ine worth or ſpirit that enforces it. 

H 5 | The 
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Thbe firſt place among thoſe that pleaſe, becaus 
they deſire only to pleaſe, is due to the merry fell, 
whoſe laugh is loud, and whoſe voice is ſtrong; 
who is ready to echo every jeſt with obſtreperous 
approbation, and countenance every frolick with 
vociferations of applauſe. It is not neceſſary toz 
merry fellow to have in himſelf any fund of jocula- 
rity or force of conception; it is ſufficient that he 
always appears in the higheſt exaltation of gladne; 
for the greater part of mankind are gay or ſerious 
by infection, and follow without reſiſtance the 2. 
traction of example. 3 
. Next to the merry fellow is the good-natured mar, 
a being generally without benevolence, or any other 
virtue, than ſuch as indolence and inſenſibility con- 
fer. The characteriſtick of a good- natured man iz 
to bear a joke; to fit unmoved and unaffed 
amidſt noiſe and turbulence, profaneneſs and obſce- 
nity ; to hear every tale without contradiction; to 
_ endure inſult without reply; and to follow the 
ſtream of folly, whatever courſe it ſhall happen to 
take. The good-natured man is commonly the 
darling of the petty wits, with whom they exercil 
theinſelves in the rudiments of raillery ; for he 
never takes advantage of failings, nor diſconcertsa 
puny ſatiriſt with unexpected fareaſms; but while 
the glaſs continues to circulate, contentedly bears 
the expence of uninterrupted laughter, and retires 
rejoicing at his own importance. | 
The mode/? man is a companion of a' yet lower 
rank, whoſe only power of giving pleaſure is not 
to interrupt it. The modeſt man fatisfies himſef 
with peaceful filence, which all his companions are 
| candid enough to conſider as proceeding not from 
inability to ſpeak, but willingneſs to hear. 5 | 
| | any, 
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Many, without being able to attain any general 
character of excellence, have ſome ſingle art of 
entertainment which ſerves them as a paſſport 
through the world. One I have known for fifteen- 
rs the darling of a weekly club, becauſe every 
night, preciſely at eleven, he begins his favourite 
ſong, and during the vocal performance, by corre- 
ſponding motions of his hand, chalks out a giant 
upon the wall. Another has endeared himſelf to a 
Jong ſucceſſion. of acquaintances by fitting among 
them with his wig reverſed ; another by contriving 
to ſmut the noſe of any ſtranger who was to be ini- 
tited in the elub; another by purring like a cat, 
and then pretending to be frighted; and another by 
yelping like a hound, and calling to the drawers to 
drive out the dog. hs. 
Such are the arts by which cheerfulneſs is pro- 
moted, and. ſometimes friendſhip eſtabliſhed; arts; 
which- thoſe who defpiſe them ſhould not rigo- 
rouſly blame, except when they are practiſed at 
the expence of innocence; for it is always neceſ- 
fary io be loved, but not always neceſſary to- be. 
xverenced.. 8 
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 MMobtain t 
Quod tam grande fopbos clamat tibi turba ale, ins other me 
Non tu, Pomponi, cena diſerta tua eft. Maar, but luch 
Reſounding plaudits tho' the crowd have rung; © ill after 


Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy gue; F 1 * 

HE world ſcarcely affords opportunities of = WI 
making any obſervation more frequently, them, 

than on falſe claims to commendation. Almoſt Amon 

every man waſtes part of his life in attempts to favour of 

diſplay qualities which he does not poſſeſs, and to or large 

gain applauſe which he cannot keep; ſo that commor 


ſcarcely can two perſons caſually meet, but one iz not enjo 
_ offended or diverted by the oſtentation of the tereſt | 
other, tnbute v 


Of thefe pretenders it is fit to diſtinguiſh t from the 
who endeavour to deceive from them who are de- they car 
ceived; thoſe who by deſigned impoſtures promote bopes of 
their intereſt or gratify their pride, from them who Even 
mean only to force into regard their latent excellen- warice e 
. cies and neglected virtues; who believe themſelyes hood mo 
qualified to inſtruct or pleaſe, and therefore. invite bew. 


the notice of mankind. of which 

The artful and fraudulent uſurpers of diſtinQion by lewd 
deſerve greater ſeverities than ridicule and contempt, they are 
ſince they are ſeldom content with empty praik, teen rej 
but are inſtigated by paſſions more pernicious than pineſs of 
vanity. They conſider the reputation which they intercep 
endeavour to eſtabliſh as neceſſary to the accompliſh» Other 
ment of ſome fubſequent deſign, and value praik worthy 
only as it may conduce to the ſucceſs of avarice or Ranked | 
ambition. | | lary to j 


The commercial world is very frequently put WiWitey m. 


| into confuſion by the bankruptcy of —_— kuphter 
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dat aſſumed the. ſplendour of wealth only to- 
brain the privilege of trading with the ſtock of 
ther men, and of contracting debts which nothing 
wit lucky caſualties could enable them to pay: 
ill after having ſupported their appearance a while 
by tumultuous magnificence of boundleſs traffick, 
they fink at once, and drag down into poverty 
hoſe whom their equipages had induced to truſt 
them, : 11 * 
Among wretches that place their happineſs in the 
fyour of the great, of beings whom only high titles 
or large eſtates ſet above themſelves, nothing is more 
common than to boaſt of confidence which they do 
not enjoy ; to ſell promiſes which they know their 
jutereſt unable to perform; and to reimburſe the 
tribute which they pay to an imperious maſter,, 
from the contributions of meaner dependants, whom- 
they can amuſe with tales of their influence and 
bopes of their ſolicitation. 

Even among ſome, too thoughtleſs andvolatile for 
warice or ambition, may be found a ſpecies of falfe- 
hood more deteſtable than the levee or exchange can 
ſew, There are men that boaſt of debaucheries, 
«> which they never had addreſs to be guilty; ruin, 
by lewd tales, the characters of women to whom 
they are ſcarcely known, or by whom they have 
been rejected; deſtroy in a drunken frolick the hap- 
pineſs of families ; blaſt the bloom of beauty, and 
Intercept the reward of virtue. - + f 
Other artifices of fal ſehood, though utterly un- 
vortby of an ingenuous mind, are not yet to be 
anked with flagitious enormities, nor is it neceſ- 
key to incite ſanguinary juſtice againſt them, ſince 
bey may be adequately puniſhed by detection and 
kgiter, The traveller who deſcribes cities which 
he 
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he has never ſeen; the ſquire who, at his tetum 
from London, tells of his intimacy with nobles tg 
whom he has only bowed in the park or coffee. 
houſe ; the author who entertains his admirers wit 
ſtories of the aſſiſtance which he gives to wits of ; 
higher rank; the city dame who talks of her viſits x 
great houſes, where ſhe happens to know the cook; 
maid, are ſurely ſuch harmleſs animals as truth her. 
ſelf may be content to deſpiſe without defiring t 
hurt them. t eee e 
But of the multitudes who ſtruggle in Vain þ 
diſtinction, and diſplay their own merits only to fe 
more acutely the ſting. of neglect, a great part ae 
wholly innocent of deceit, and are betrayed, by in 
fatuation and credulity, to that ſcorn with which tie 
univerſal love of praiſe incites us all to drive feeble 
competitors out of our way. | | 
Few men ſurvey themſelves with ſo much feverity; 
as not to admit prejudices in their own favour, 
which an artful flatterer may gradually ftrengthen, 
till wiſhes for a particular qualification are improvet 
to hopes of attainment, and hopes of attainmend 
to belief of poſſeſſion. Such flatterers every one 
will find, who has power to reward their afl- 
duities. Wherever there is wealth, there wil 
be dependance and expectation, and wherever 
there is dependance, there will be an emulation d 
ſervility.. | bas” 
Many of the follies which-provoke general cen- 
ſure, are the effects of ſuch vanity. as, however it 
might have wantoned in the imagination, would 
ſcarcely have dared the publick. eye, had-it not been 
animated and. emboldened by flattery. Whatever 
difficulty there may be in the knowledge of oul- pon he 


ſelves, ſcarcely, any one fails to ſuſpect bis om dre neg] 
impel- might h 
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inperfections, till he is elevated by others to con- 
cence, We are almoſt all naturally modeſt and 
d morous; but fear and ſhame are uneaſy ſenſations, 
and whoſoever helps to remove them is received 

with kindneſs. | 
Turpicula was the heireſs of a large eſtate, and 
having loſt her mother in her infancy, was com- 
mitted to a governeſs whom misfortunes had re- 
duced to ſuppleneſs and humility. - The fondneſs of 
Tyrpicula's father would not ſuffer him to truſt her 
at a publick ſchool, but he hired domeſtick teachers, 
and beſtowed on her all the accompliſhments that 
wealth could purchaſe. But how many things 
are neceſſary to happineſs which money cannot 
obtam ! Thus ſecluded from all with whom ſhe 
might converſe on terms of equality, ſhe heard 
none of thoſe intimations of her defects, which 
envy, petulance, or anger, produce among chil- 
dren, where they are not afraid of telling what they 
Turpicula ſaw nothing but obſequiouſneſs, and 
heard nothing but commendations. None are fo 
little acquainted with the heart, as not to know 
that woman's firſt wiſh is to be handſome, and 
that conſequently the readieſt method of obtaining: 
ber kindneſs is to praiſe her beauty. Turpicula had 
a diſtorted ſhape and a dark complexion; yet, 
when the impudence of adulation had ventured to. 
tell her of the commanding dignity of her mo- 
uon, and the ſoft enchantment of her ſmile, ſhe: 
was eaſily convinced, that ſhe was the delight or 
torment of every eye, and that all- who gazed. 
upon her felt the fire of envy or love. She there- 
bore neglected the culture of an underſtanding which 
might have ſupplied the defects of her form, 
and 
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woice of Morad was heard from the cliffs of Taurus 
to the Indian ocean, every tongue faultered in his 
nreſence, and every eye was caſt down before him. 
Morad lived many years in proſperity; every day 
:ncreaſed his wealth and extended his influence. 
The ſages repeated his maxims, the captains of 
thouſands - waited his commands. Competition 
withdrew into the cavern of envy, and diſcontent 
trembled at her own murmurs. But human great- 
ne is ſhort and tranſitory, as the odour of incenſe 
in the fre. The ſun grew weary of gilding the 
palaces of Morad, the clouds of ſorrow gathered 
round his head, and the tempeſt of hatred roared 
about his dwelling, i 
Mrad ſaw ruin haſtily approaching. The firſt 
that forſook him were his poets; their example 
ws followed by all thoſe whom he had rewarded 
vr contributing to his pleaſures, and only a few, 
whoſe virtue had entitled them to favour, were now 
0 be ſeen in his hall or chambers; He felt his 
anger, and proſtrated himſelf at the foot of the 
rone, His accuſers were confident and loud, his 
Jnends ſtood contented with frigid neutrality, and 
le voice of truth was overborne by clamour, He 
"25 diveſted of his power, deprived of his acquiſi- 
ons, and condemned to paſs the reft of his life on 
us hereditary eſtate. 8 
Mirad had been fo long accuſtomed to crowds 
nd buſineſs, ſupplicants and flattery, that he knew 
ot how to fill up his hours in ſolitude ; he ſaw with 
tgret the ſun riſe to force on his eye a new day for 
uch he had no uſe; and envied the favage that 
anders in the deſert, becauſe he has no time vacant 
am the calls of nature, but is always chaſing his 
My, or {keping in his den. 
| His 
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His diſcontent in time vitiated his conſtitut « wealth 
and a flow diſeaſe ſeized upon him. He refs . cation 
phyſick, neglected exerciſe, and lay down on . with | 
couch peeviſh and reſtleſs, rather afraid to die than thy fri 
deſirous to live. His domeſticks, for a time, re. and ſu 
doubled their aſſiduities; but finding that no os. loved 
ciouſneſs could ſooth, nor exactneſs fatisfy, they height 
ſoon gave way to negligence and ſloth, and he thy will he 
once commanded nations, often languiſhed in his perfor 
chamber without-an attendant. - 9 malice 
In this melancholy ſtate, he commanded mel ſupplie 
ſengers to recal his eldeſt ſon Abouxaid from the may Þ 


army. Abouzaid was alarmed- at the account « 

his father's ſiekneſs, and haſted by long journey 
to his place of reſidence. Morad was yet living, 
mea and felt his ſtrength return at the embraces of hit 
ſon; then commanding him to fit down at his ted: 
ſide, © Abonzaid,” ſays he, thy father has nd 
„ more to hope or fear from the inhabitants 
the earth, the cold hand of the angel of deat 
is now upon him, and the voracious grave #8 
& howling for his prey. Hear therefore the'pre- 
& cepts of ancient experience, let not my N 
« inſtructions iſſue forth in vain. Thou haſt et 
me happy and calamitous, thou haſt beheld m 


ratuities 


< exaktation and my fall. My power is in tn” hdelit 
& hands of my enemies, my - treaſures have ie e night 
* warded my accuſers; but my inheritance ted taker 
“ clemency of the emperor has ſpared, and me of hi 
& wiſdom his anger could not take away. Cit led tha 
„ thine eyes round thee, whatever thou bebe more 
will in a few hours be thine; apply thine ei e keys, 
& to my dictates, and theſe poſſeſſions will pro Aoouzy 

„ mote thy happineſs. Aſpire not to publicihF*d not 
nany we 


_ © honours, enter not the palaces. of kings * 
; 66 
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« wealth will ſet thee above infult, let thy mode- 


ti 

** s ration keep thee below envy. Content thyſelf 
| bios with private dignity, diffuſe thy riches among 
than thy friends, let every day extend. thy beneficence, 


and ſuffer not thy heart to be at reſt till thou art 


1 | 

off. loved by all to whom thou art known. In the 
they height of my power, I ſaid to defamation, Who 
that will hear thee? and to artifice, What canſt thou 


* rerform? But, my ſon, deſpiſe not thou the 
malice of the weakeſt, remember that venom 
ſupplies the want of ſtrength, and that the lion 
may periſh by the puncture of an afp.” 

Mrrad expired in a few hours. Abouzard, after 
he months of mourning, determined to regulate 
us conduct by his father's precepts, and cultivate 
he love of mankind by every art of kindneſs and 
xdearment.” He wiſely conſidered, that domeſtick 
uppineſs was firſt to be ſecured, and that none have 
dmuch power of doing good or hurt, as thoſe who 


mw 

death preſent in the hour of negligence, hear the 

ye e orſts of thoughtleſs merriment, and obſerve the 
tarts of unguarded paſſion. He therefore augment- 


| the pay of all his attendants, and requited every 
ertion of uncommon diligence by ſupernumerary 
atuities, While he congratulated himſelf upon 
e fidelity and affection of his family, he was in 
e night alarmed with robbers, who, being purſued 
d taken, declared that they had been admitted by 
ne of his ſervants; the ſervant immediately con- 
led that he unbarred the door, becauſe another 
oldelt ' _ worthy of confidence was entruſted. with. 
| e KEYS, | | 

4oouzaid was thus convinced that a dependant 
ald not eaſily be made a friend; and that while 
"any were ſoliciting for the firſt rank of _—_— 
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all thoſe would be alienated whom he diſappointed 
He therefore reſolved to aſſociate with a fewequy 
companions ſelected from among the chief men 
. the province. With theſe he lived happily for 
time, till familiarity ſet them free from-reftrii 
and every man thought himſelf at liberty to indug 
his own caprice, and advance his own opinion 
They then diſturbed each other with contratiety d 
inclinations and difference of ſentiments, and A0 
zaid was neceſſitated to offend one party by con 
currence, or both by indifferene. 
He afterwards determined to avoid a cloſe uni 
with beings ſo diſcordant in their nature, and t 
diffuſe himſelf in a larger circle. He praftifed i 
ſmile of univerſal courteſy, and invited all to hi 
table, but admitted none to his retirements, Ma 
who had been rejected in his choice of | friend(typ 
now refuſed to accept bis acquaintance ; and of tui 
whom plenty and magnificence drew to his tat 
every one preſſed forward toward intimacy, thou 
himſelf overlooked in the crowd, and 
becauſe he was not diſtinguiſned above the ret. 5 
degrees all made advances, and all reſented repull 
The table was then covered with delicacies in vai 
the muſick ſounded in empty rooms; and AU 
was left to form in ſolitude ſome new ſcheme of ple 
ſure or ſecurity. WIT. | 
Reſolving now to try the force of - gratitude, bt 
enquired for men of ſcience, whoſe merit was 0 
ſcured by poverty. His houſe was ſoon crows 
with poets, ſculptors, painters, - and deſigne 
who wantoned in unexperienced plenty, and en 
ployed their powers in celebration of their patio 
But in a ſhort time they forgot the diſtreſs fon 
which they had been reſcued, and began to 
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ler their deliverer as a wretch of narrow capacity, 
ho was growing great by works which he could 
t perform, and whom they overpaid by conde- 
nding to accept his bounties. Abouzaid heard 
heir murmurs- and diſmiſſed them, and from that 
jour continued blind to colours and deaf to pa- 
egyrick. | FEY | 
As the ſons of art departed, muttering threats - 
f perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who ſtood at the 
nte, called to him Hamet the poet. Hamet,” 
ud he, © thy ingratitude has put an end to my 
hopes and experiments: I have now learned 
the vanity of thoſe labours that wiſh to be re- 
warded by human benevolence ; I ſhall hence- 
forth' do good and avoid evil, without reſpect 
to the opinion of men; and reſolve to ſolicit 
only the approbation of that Being whom alone 


we are ſure to pleaſe by endeavouring to pleaſe 
bim.“ | 
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 'Cereus in vitium hea, monitoribus e. | kot es, 2 


nd ard: 


The youth „ 
Vielding like wax, th' pelt ve Folly bears; 
Rovgh to reproof, and ſlow to future cares. Franc 1 


To the RAMBLER. 


Dear Mr. Rams, 1 


1 HAVE been four days confined to my a 
ber by a cold, which has already kept me fot 
three plays, nine ſales, five ſhows, and fix e 
tables, and put me ſeventeen viſits behind-tad 1 
and the doctor tells my mamma, that if I fret 
cry, it will ſettle in my head, and I ſhall not be 
to be ſeen theſe ſix weeks. But, dear Mr. I 

bler, how can I help it? At this very time Miſe 
dancing with the prettieſt gentleman ;=ſhe 
breakfaſt with him to-morrow, and then run to 
auctions, and hear compliments, and have preſent 
then ſhe will be dreſt and viſit, and get a ticket 
the play; then go to cards and win, and come dai of vic 
with two flambeaus before her chair. Dear HMauty an 


| Rambler, who can bear it? ode of 


My aunt has juſt brought me a bundle of me nea 


papers for my amuſement, She ſays, you ar e lad 
philoſopher, and will teach me to moderate "ſr gover 
deſires, and look upon the world with indifferendF" that tir 
But, dear fir, I do not wiſh, nor intend to ml" repre 
derate my. deſires, nor can 1 think it proper re; but 
look upon the world with indifference, till en t ig 
world looks with indifference on me. Id may 
Reral col 


been forced, however, to ſit this morning 2 w 
2 a 
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-arter of an hour with your paper before my face; 
utjuſt as my aunt came in, Phyll;da had brought 
ne a letter from Mr. Trip, which I put within the 
ne es, and read about abſence and inconſoleableneſs, 
nd ardour,, and zrrefs/tible paſſion, and eternal con- 
cy, while my aunt imagined that I was puzzling 
elf with your philoſophy, and often cried out, 
men ſhe ſaw me look confuſed, © If there is any 
word that you do dot underſtand, child, I will 
explain it.“ | | | | 
Near ſoul! how old people that think them- 
es wiſe may be impoſed upon ! But it is fit 
hat they ſhould take their turn, for I am ſure, 
Wii: they can keep poor girls cloſe in the nurſery, 
n tyrannize over us in a very ſhameful man- 
By and fill our imaginations with tales of terror, 
ly to make us live in quiet ſubjection, and 
ey that we can never be ſafe but by their pro- 
ion, | 
| have a mamma and two aunts, who have all 
ren formerly celebrated for wit and beauty, and 
e ſtill generally admired by thoſe that value 
hemſelves upon their underſtanding, and Yove to 
e hof vice and virtue, nature and ſimplicity, and 
ay and propriety ; but if there was not ſome 
oe of meeting me, ſcarcely a creature would 
ome near them that wears a faſhionable coat. 
bee ladies, Mr. Rambler, have had me under 
ber government fifteen years and a half, and have 
| that time been endeavouring to deceive me by 
to mT repreſentations of life as I now find not to be 
oper e; but 1 know not whether 1 ought to impute 
till en to ignorance or malice, as it is poſſible the 
nd may be much changed ſince they mingled in 
2 Wb era converſation, | 
| Being 
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< girl is very well,” and then endeavoured to * 
my attention by ſome enquiry after, my needle « 
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Being deſirous that I ſhould love books, f 
told me that nothing but knowledge could m 
me an agreeable companion to men of ſenſe, 
qualify me to diſtinguiſh the ſuperficial gits! 
vanity from the ſolid merit of u 
and that a habit of reading would enable me j 
fill up the vacuities of life without the help 
filly or dangerous amuſements, and 
from the ſnares of idleneſs and the inroads ( 
temptation. 

But their principal intention was to make | 
afraid of men; in which they ſucceeded fo well 
a time, that I durſt not look in their faces, c 
left alone with them in a parlour; for they mad 
me fancy, that no man ever ſpoke but to decein 
or looked but to allure ; that the girl who ſufkr 
ed him that had once ſqueezed her hand, to 2 
proach her a ſecond time, was on the brink ( 
ruin; and that ſhe who anſwered a billet, withc 
conſulting her relations, gave love ſuch power ore 
her, that ſhe would certainly become either poor. 
infamous. 

From the time that my leading-ſtrings vn 
taken off, I ſcarce heard any mention of n the It 


beauty but from the milliner, the mantua-m: Pk 
and my own maid; for my mamma neyer nl 

den hu 
more, when ſhe heard me commended, but 8 


Wen tl 
bmetim 
Wain to 
Wole d; 
[can ga 
Many th 
Militner, 
Vol. 


my book. _. 

It is now. three months ſince J have been fi 
fered to pay and receive viſits, to dance at public 
aſſemblies, to have a place kept for me in 
boxes, and to play at lady Racket's rout ; and M 
may eaſily imagine what I think of thoſe u ” 


5 
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e ſo long cheated me with falſe expectations, 


1 (bd me with fictitious terrors, and concealed 
ne, en me all that [ have found to make the nn | 
litter { 3 of woman. | 
nding am ſo far from perceiving the uſefulneſs or ne- 
me ty of books, that if I had not dropped all pre- 
help ions to learning, I-ſhould have loft Mr. Tyip, 
ne om 1 once frighted into another box, by retailing - 
ads ne of Dryden's remarks upon a tragedy ; for Mr. 

| ſi) declares, that he hates nothing like hard words, 
ke t Jam ſure there is not a better partner to be. 
well (und; his very walk is a dance. I have talked 
„re or twice among ladies' about principles and 
mes, but they put their fans before their faces, 
gecein n told me I was too wiſe for them, who for their 


ue never pretended to read any thing but the 
lay-bill, and then a me we price/of my beſt 


rink M. 
er on with books, I have never yet obtained; for, 


onfider, Mr. Rambler, I go to bed late, and there- 
ne cannot riſe early; as ſoon as I am up, I dreſs 


; * nys go to ſome ſale or ſhow, or entertainment 
5 the little theatre; then muſt be dreſſed for dinner; 
* muſt pay my viſits; then walk in the park; 


ben hurry to the play; and from thence to the 
c- table. This is the general courſe of the day, 


bmetimes I ramble into the country, and come back 
yan to a ball; ſometimes I am engaged for a 
whole day and Dat of the night. If, at any time, 
ein gain an hour by not being at home, I have fo 
Many things to do, ſo many orders to give to the 


Milner, ſo many alterations to make | in my clothes, 
Vol. IV. | 


Thoſe vacancies of time — are to be filled 


the gardens; then walk in the park; then al- 


1 men there happens nothing extraordinary; but 


they related ſuch tragick ſtories of the cruelty; per 
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ſo many viſitants names to read over, ſo many im 
tations to accept or, refuſe, ſo many cards to * 
and ſo many faſhions to conſider, that I am loſt; 
confuſion, forced at laſt to let in company or 1 
into my chair, and leave half my affairs to the & 
rection of my maid. , 
This is the round of my day; and | 
I either ſtop my courſe, or ſo . it 5 
book ? i ſuppoſe it cannot be imagined, that any d 
theſe diverſions will ſoon be at an end. There vil 
always be gardens, and a park, and auctions, 2 
ſhows, and playhouſes, and cards; viſits will alwa 
be paid, and clothes always be worn; and how can 
I have time unemployed upon my hands? | 
But I am moſt at a loſs to gueſs for what puree 
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tidy, and artifices of men, who, if they ever wen 
ſo malicious and deſtructive, have certainly now 
formed their manners. I have not, fince my en- 
trance into the world, found one who does not pro- 
feſs himſelf devoted to my ſervice, and ready tt 
live or die, as I ſhall command him. They are @ 
far from intending to hurt me, that their only cor 
tention is, who {hall be allowed moſt cloſely to at 
tend, and moſt frequently to treat me; when di 
ferent places of entertainment, or ſchemes of plea 
ſure are mentioned, I can ſee the eye ſparkle and the 
cheeks glow of him whole propoſals obtain my ap- 
probation : he then leads me off in triumph, adores 
my condeſcenſion, and congratulates himſelf that he 
has lived to the hour of felicity. Are theſe, Mr, 
Rambler, creatures to be feared? Is it likely that 
any injury will be done me by thoſe who can 
enjoy life only while I favour them with my 
preſence ? | 

As 
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As little reaſon can I yet find to ſuſpect them of 
tratagems and fraud. When I play at cards, they 
wer take advantage of my miſtakes, nor exact 
om me a rigorous obſervation of the game. Even 
Mr, She, a grave gentleman, who has daughters 
older than myſelf, plays with me fo negligently, that 
[am ſometimes inclined to believe he loſes his money 
by deſign, and yet he is ſo fond of play, that he 
ls, he will one day take me to his houſe in the 
country, that we may try by ourſelves who can 
conquer, I ha not yet promiſed him; but when 
the town grows a little empty, I ſhall think upon it, 
for | want ſome trinkets, like Letitia's, to my watch. 
do not doubt my luck, but muſt ſtudy ſome means 
amuſing my relations. 

For all theſe dictinctions I find myſelf indebted to 
tat beauty which I was never ſuffered to hear 
raiſed, and of which, therefore, I did not before 
know the full value. The concealment was certainly 
a1 intentional fraud, for my aunts have eyes like 
other people, and I am every day told, that nothing 
but blindneſs can eſcape the influence of my charms. 
Their whole account of that world which they pre- 
tend to know ſo well, has been only one fiction 
entangled with another; and though the modes of 
lie oblige me to continue ſome appearances of re- 
het, I cannotThink that they, who have been fo 
clearly detected in ignorance or impoſture, have any 
gut to the eſteem, veneration, or obedience of, 


SIR, Yours, 


BELLARIA, 
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Vain the nobleſt birth would prove, hough 

Nor worth nor wit avail in love; to leave 

"Tis gold alone ſucceeds—by gold rraſſt 

The venal ſex is bought and ſold. Thu 


Accurs'd be he who firſt of yore 
Diſcover'd the pernicious ore! 
This ſets a brother's heart on fire, | 
And arms the ſon againſt the fire 
And what, alas ! is worſe than al, 
To this the lover owes his fall. F. Ley 


; To the RAMBLER. 
SI X, | 

AM the ſon of a FS TRLY whales anceſia 

for many ages, held the firſt rank in the county 
till at laſt one of them, too deſirous of popularity 
ſet his houſe open, kept a table covered with cont 
nual profuſion, and diſtributed his beef and ale it 
ſuch as choſe rather to live upon the folly of ot 
than their own labour, with ſuch -thoughtleſs liben 
lity, that he left a third part of his eſtate mortgaged 
His ſucceſſor, a man of ſpirit, ſcorned to 'impalt 
his dignity by parſimonious retrenchments, 0r © 
admit, by a ſale of his lands, any participation d 
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rights of his manor; he therefore made another 
noctgage to pay the intereſt of the former, and 
eaſed himſelf with the refleCtion, that his ſon would 
ure the hereditary eſtate without the diminution of 
cre. 

Keatly reſembling this was the practice of my wiſe 
grogenitors for many ages. Every man boaſted the 
miquity of his family, reſolved to ſupport the dig- 
ity of his birth, and lived in ſplendour and plenty 
t the expence of his heir, who, ſometimes by a 
jealthy marriage, and ſometimes by lucky le- 
cies, diſcharged part of the incumbrances, and 
bought himſelf entitled to contract new debts, and 
v leave to his children the ſame inheritance of em- 
krraſſment and diſtreſs, CRE 
Thus the eſtate perpetually decayed; the woods 
yere felled by one, the park ploughed by another, 
te fiſhery let to farmers by a third; at laſt the 
dd hall was pulled down to ſpare the coſt of repa- 
nion, and part of the materials ſold to build a 
inal houſe with the reſt. We were now openly 
kgraded from our original rank, and my father's 
roher was allowed with leſs reluctance to ſerve 
n apprenticeſhip, though we never reconciled our- 
tles heartily to the ſound of | haberdaſher, but al- 
mys talked of warehouſes and a merchant, and 
Wen the wind happened to blow loud, affected to 
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REON 


vith the ſolicitude of my poor uncle, who had the 
ve retailer's terror of adventure, and never expoſed 
limſelf or his property to any wider water than the 

ames, 8 | 

In time, however, by continual profit and ſmall 
xpences, he grew. rich, and began to turn his 
boughts towards rank. He hung the arms of 
I 3 the 


—Ü—— — 


pity the hazards of commerce, and to ſympathize 
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the family over his parlour-chimney ; pointed at 
chariot decorated only with a cypher ; became N 
opinion that money could not make a gendlemag 
reſented the petulance of upſtarts; told Rories d 
alderman P»ff*s grandfather the porter; wonder, 
that there was no better method for regulating pre 
cedence ; wiſhed for ſome dreſs peculiar to men d 
faſhion; and when his ſervant preſented a lette 
always enquired whether it came from his brothe 
the eſquire. . | 


quality 


My father was careful to fend him game þ regard 
ever i hich BY 
y carrier, which, though the conveyance ofted 
coſt more than the value, was well received, he; of a 
cauſe it gave him an opportunity of calling hi My 
friends together, deſcribing the beauty of his brother chang 
ſeat, and lamenting his own folly, whom no retnon- dome! 
ſtrances could withhold from polluting his fignhil 5 
with a ſhop-book. 21 ve elate 
The little preſgpts which we ſent were alyay ] was 
returned with great munificence. He was den i 
of being the ſecond founder of his family, 1 n 
could not bear that we ſhould be any longer out- * 
ſhone by thoſe whom we conſidered as climbers TY 
upon our ruins, and uſurpers of our fortune, He | | 
_ furniſhed our houſe with all the elegance of faſhion- * 
able expence, and was careſul to conceal is W 
bounties, leſt the poverty of his family ſhould 1 b , 
ſuſpected. | 5 . * 
At length it happened that, by miſconduct like ras 
dur own, a large eſtate, which had been purchaſed "Ak 
from us, was again expoſed to the belt bidder the 
My uncle, delighted with an opportunity of ten- £6 
ſtating the family in their poſſeſſions, came dem Wl e 
with treaſures ſcarcely to be imagined in a place * 


where commerce has not made large ſums .* 
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ind at once drove all the competitors away, expe- 
died the writings, and took poſſeſſion. He now 
confidered himſelf as ſuperior to trade, diſpoſed of 
ts ſtock, and as ſoon as he had ſettled his economy, 
began to ſhew his rural ſovereignty, by breaking 
the hedges of his tenants in hunting, and ſeizing 
the guns or nets of thoſe whoſe fortunes did not 
qualify them for ſportſmen, He ſoon afterwards 
blcted the office of ſheriff, from which all his neigh- + 
hours were giad to be reprieved, but which he 
regarded as a reſumption of anceſtral claims; and 
2 kind of reſtoration to blood after the attainder 
of a trade, 

My uncle, whoſe mind was ſo filled with this 
change of his condition, that he found no want of 
domeſtick entertainment, declared himſelf too old 
to marry, and reſolved to let the newly-purchaſed | 
eſtate fall into the regular channel of inheritance. 
| was therefore conſidered as heir apparent, and 
courted with officiouſneſs ad careſſes, by the 
rentlemen who had hitherto coldly allowed me that 
rank which they could not refuſe, depreſſed me with 
_ neglect, .and irritated me with 3 

ults, 

I felt not much * from the civilities for 
which I knew myſelf indebted to my. uncle's in- 
duſtry, till by one of the invitations which every 
Gy now brought me, I was induced to ſpend a 
week with Lucius, whoſe daughter Flavilla I had 
often ſeen and -admired like others, without any 
thought of nearer approaches. They inequality 
ieh had hitherto kept me at a diſtance being 
now levelled, I was received with every evidence 
of reſpect; Laos told me the fortune which he 
intended for his favorite. daughter, many odd 
| I 4 accidents 
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accidents obliged us to be often together without 
company, and 1 ſoon began to find that they were 
ſpreading for me the nets of matrimony, © 
Flavilla was all ſoftneſs and complaiſance. I, wh, 
had bzen excluded by a narrow fortune from ** 
acquaintance with the world, and never been bo. 
noured before with the notice of ſo fine a lady, was 
eaſily enamoured. Lucius either perceived my 
paſſion, or Fiavilla betrayed it; care was taken 
that our private meetings ſhould be leſs frequent, 
and my charmer confeſſed by her eyes how much 
pain ſhe ſuffered from our reſtraint. I renewed 
my viſit vpon every pretence, but was not allowed 
one interview without witneſs; at laſt I declared my 
paſſion to Lucius, who received me as à lover 
worthy of his daughter, and told me 'that nothing 
was wanting to his conſent, but that my uncle 
ſhould ſettle bis eſtate upon me. I objected the 
indecency of encroaching on his life; and the danger 
of -provoking him by ſuch an unſeaſonable demand. 
Lucius ſeemed not to think decency of much im- 
portance, but admitted the danger of diſpleaſing, 
and concluded that as he was now old and ſichhy, 
we might, without any inconvenience, wait for his 
dea. 5 * 
With this reſolution I was better contented, as 
it procured me the company of Flavilla, in which 
the days paſſed away amidſt continual rapture; 
but in time I began to be aſhamed of ſitting idle, 
in expectation of growing rich by the death of 
my benefactor, and propoſed to Lucius many 
ſchemes of raiſing my own fortune by ſuch aſſit⸗ 
ance as I knew my uncle willing to give me. 
Lucius, afraid leſt I ſhould change my affection 
in abſence, diverted me from my deſign T”—_ in 
Iv 
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ſuaſives to which my paſſion eaſily liſtened. . At laſt 
ny uncle died, and conſidering himſelf as neglected 
by me, from the time that Flavilla took poſſeſſion 
f my heart, left his eſtate to my younger brother, 
who was always hovering about his bed, and relating 
tories of my pranks and extravagance, my con- 
tempt of the commercial dialect, and my impatience 
to be ſelling ſtock. | 

My condition was ſoon known, and I was no 
bnger admitted by the father of Flauilla. I re- 
rated the proteſtations of regard, which had been 
ſormerly returned with ſo much ardour, in a letter 
which ſhe received privately, but returned by her 
father's footman. Contempt has driven out my 
love, and I am content to have purchaſed, by the 
los of fortune, an eſcape from a harpy, who has 
joined the artifices of age to the allurements of 
youth, I am now going to purſue my former pro- 
jets with a legacy which my uncle bequeathed me, 
nd if I ſucceed, ſhall —"—_ to hear of the . 
axce of Flavilla. | 


1 am, SI R, Yours &c. 


ConsSTANTIUS, 


— — 
3 
. 
* 
* 


ſ 
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| ＋ ic 
Laudis amore tumes ? ſunt certa piacula gue te their o 
Ter pure letto poterunt recreare libello. Hor, der upc 
or art thou vain? books yield a certain ſpell, by. wh 
To ſtop thy tumour z you ſhall ceaſe to ſwell enjoyed 
When you have read them thrice, and ſtudied well, Amo 
| | CxEkck. are will 
Ale 3 3 | eaſe and 
7 HATEVER is univerſally deſired, vil only a 
be fought by induftry and artifice, by meri TT} 
and crimes, by means good and bad, rational n ;.; he 
abſurd, according to the prevalence of virtue c one ac 
vice, of wiſdom or folly. Some will always mit neither 
take the degree of their own deſert, and ſome wil d lea: 
deſire that others may miſtake it. The cunning bt hon 
will have recourſe to ſtratagem, and the powerful gut a 
to violence, for the attainment of their wiſhes; ratified 
ſome will ſtoop to theft, and others venture up ed, that 
plunder. ts 25 firſt po 
Praiſe is ſo pleaſing to the mind of man, that money ; 
it is the original motive of almoſt all our acliom i the a0 
The defire of commendation, as of every thing :| the 
elſe, is varied indeed by innumerable differencs WW ,:c cal 
of temper, capacity, and knowledge ; ſome dae pre - 
no higher wiſh than for the applauſe of a club who p. 
ſome expect the acclamations of a county; 1 -moranc 
. ſome have hoped to fill the mouths of all ages and WWW hire of a 
nations with their names. Every man pants dr .:.1;c. 
the higheſt eminence within his view; none, how- BW what vir 
ever mean, ever finks below the hope of being dil priate, a 
tinguiſhed by his fellow-beings, and very few have, krenades 
by magnanimity or piety, been ſo raiſed ado" Wi «r:1112ti 


it, as to act wholly without regard to cenſure 0 
opinion. A To 
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To be praiſed, therefore, every man reſolves ; 
but reſolutions will not execute themſelves. That 
which all think too parſtmonioufly diftributed to 
their own claims, they will not gratuitouſly ſquan- 
ter upon others, and ſome expedient muſt be tried, 
by which praiſe may be gained before it can be 
enjoyed. 

_—_ the innumerable bidders for ratte ſome 
xe willing to purchaſe at the higheſt rate, and offer 
ze and health, fortune and life. Vet even of theſe 
only a ſmall part have gained what they fo earneſtly 


ment e fred; the ſtudent waſtes away in meditation, 
nf BW ed the ſoldier periſhes on the ramparts ; but unleſs 
whe ome accidental advantage co-operates with merit, 
m 


neither perſeverance nor adventure attract attention, 
ind learning and bravery fink into the grave, with- 
out honour or remembrance, | 
But ambition and vanity generally pod to be 
matified on eaſter terms. It has been Jong obſerv- 
ed, that what is procured by ſkill or labour to the 
irſt poſſeſſor, may be afterwards transferred for 


0 money ; and that the man of wealth may partake 
ani the acquiſitions of courage without hazard, and 
un i the products of induſtry without fatigue. It 


was eaſily diſcovered, that riches would obtain 
praiſe among other conveniencies, and that he 
whoſe pride was unluckily aſſociated with lazineſs, 
gnorance, or cowardice, needed only to pay the 
lire of a panegyriſt, and he might be regaled with 
periodical eulogies; might determine, at leiſure, 
what virtue or ſcience he would be pleaſed to appro- 
ate, and be lulled in the evening with ſoothing 


krenades, or waked in the morning by {prightly 
fatulations, 
I 6 | The 
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the oo ſupply his place, and, as ſome animals impreg- 
ved, WW nate themſelves, ſwell with the praiſes which they 
hich WA hear from their own tongues. Refe is dicitur 


bed; WW 11uJare ſeſe, cui nemo alius contigit laudator. It 
en. « is right,” ſays Eraſmus, © that he, whom no one 
$ of 6 elſe will commend, ſhould beſtow commendations 
ity; 4 on himſelf.” Of all the ſons of vanity, theſe 


ne ſurely the happieſt and greateſt ; for, what is 
rreatneſs or happineſs but independence on external 
influences, exemption from hope or fear, and the 
power of ſupplying every want from the common 
ſtores of nature, which can neither be exhauſted nor 


prohibited ? Such is the wiſe man of the ſtoicks ; 
fore WAY fuch is the divinity of the epicureans ; and ſuch is 
geh the flatterer of himſelf. Every other enjoyment 
gent malice may deſtroy ; every other panegyrick envy 
Jae may withhold ; but no human power can deptive the 
they boaſter of his own encomiums.” Infamy may hiſs, 


or contempt may. growl, the hirelings of the great 
may follow fortune, and the votaries of truth may 
attend on virtue; but his pleaſures ftill remain the 
fame; he can always liſten with rapture to himſelf, 
and leaves thoſe who dare not repoſe upon their own 
atteſtation, to be elated or depreſſed by chance, and 
toil on in the hopeleſs taſk of fixing caprice and 
propitiating malice. - | | 

This art of happineſs has been long practiſed 
by periodical- writers, with little apparent vio- 
lation of decency; When we think our excellen- 
eies overlooked by the world, or deſire to recall 
the- attention- of the publick to ſome particular 
performance, we fit down with great compoſure 
and write a letter to ourſelves. Ihe correſpond- 
ent, whoſe character we aſſume, always addreſſes 
us with the deference due to a ſuperior intelligence; 
propoles 
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propoſes his doubts with a proper ſenſe of his own 
inability ; offers an objection with trembling dig. 
dence ; and at laſt has no other pretenſions to oy 
notice than his profundity of reſpect, and ſincerity 
of admiration, his ſubmiſſion to our dictates, and 
zeal for our ſucceſs. To ſuch a reader it is im. 
poſſible to refuſe regard, nor can it eaſily be ima. 
gined with how much alacrity we ſnatch up the pen 
which indignation or deſpair had condemned to in. 
activity, when we find ſuch candour and 
yet remaining in the world. | 


A letter of this kind I had lately the honour df 


peruſing, in which, though ſome of the periods 
were negligently cloſed, and ſome expreſſions of 


familiarity were uſed, which I thought might 


teach others to addreſs me with too little reverence, 
] was fo much delighted with the paſſages in which 
mention was made of univerſal learning 
unbounded genius — ſoul of Homer, Pythagoras, 
and Plato — ſolidity of thought accuracy ci 
diſtinction — elegance of combination — vigour 
of fancy — ſtrength of reaſon — and regularity 
of compoſition — that I had once determined to 
lay it before the publick. / hree times I ſent it to 
the printer, and three times I fetched it back, My 
modeſty was on the point of yielding, when refle&- 
ing that I was about to waſte panegyricks on my- 
ſelf, which might be more profitably reſerved for my 
patron, I locked it up for a better hour, in compli- 
ance with the farmer's principle, who never eats at 
home what he can carry to the market. 
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Nun. 194. SATURDAY, Jan. 25, 1752. 


g damnoſa ſenem juvat alta, ludit et haves 


Bullatus, parvegue eadem quatit arma fritillo. Juv. 
If gaming does an aged fire entice, 

Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice, 

And ſhakes in hanging fleeves the little box and dice. 


J. r J. 


Ta the RAMBLER, 


SIR, 


*HAT vanity which keeps every man im- 
portant in his own eyes, inclines me to be- 
leve that neither you nor your readers have yet 
forgotten the name of Eumathes, who ſent you a 
few months ago an account of his arrival at Lore 
in with a young nobleman his pupil. I ſhall there- 
fore continue my narrative without preface or reca- 
pitulation. 

My pupil, in a very ſhort time, by his mother's 
countenance and direction, accompliſhed himſelf 
with all thoſe qualifications which conſtitute. pue- 
ile politeneſs. He became in a few days a perfect 
maſter of his hat, which with a careleſs nicety he 
could put off or on, without any need to adjuſt it 
by a ſecond motion. This was not attained but 
by frequent conſultations with- his dancing-maſter, 
and conſtant practice before the glaſs, for he had 
ſome ruſtick habits to overcome ; but, what will 
not time and induſtry perform? A fortnight more 
furniſhed him with all the airs and forms of fa- 
miliar and reſpectful ſalutation, from the clap on 


tie ſhoulder to the humble bow; he 8 
{tare 


% 
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ſtare of ſtrangeneſs, and the ſmile of condeſcenſion 
the ſolemnity of promiſe, and the graciouſneß af 
encouragement, as if he had been nurſed at a levee. 
and pronounces, with no leſs propriety than his fn. 
ther, the monoſyllables of coldneſs, and ſonorow 
periods of reſpectful profeſſion. | 

He immediately loſt the reſerve and timidity 
which ſolitude and ſtudy are apt to impreſs upon the 
moſt courtly genius; was able to enter a crowde 
room with airy civility ; to meet the glances of x 
hundred eyes without perturbation and addref 
thoſe whom he never ſaw before with eaſe and con- 
fidence. In leſs than a month his mother declare 
her ſatisfaction at his proficiency by a triumphant 
obſervation, that ſhe believed nothing would mate 
him bluſh. | | | 41 Tv 

The filence with which I was contented to heat 
my pupil's praiſes, gave the lady reaſon to ſuſpedt 
me not much delighted with his acquiſitions; 
but ſhe attributed my diſcontent to-the diminution 
of my influetee, and my fears of loſing the pa. 
tronage of the family; and though ſhe thinks 
favourably of my learning and morals, ſhe conh- 
ders. me as wholly unacquainted with the cuſtoms 
of the polite part of mankind; and .therefore not 
qualified to form the manners-of a young noble- 
man, or communicate the knowledge of the world, 
This knowledge ſhe compriſes in the rules f 
viſiting, the hiſtory of the preſent hour, an early 
intelligence of the change of faſhions, an extenſive 
acquaintance with the names and faces of. perſons 
of rank, and a frequent appearance in places of 
reſort. Tx E eh 

All this my pupil purſues with great applica- 


tion. He is twice a day in the Mall, where be 


| ſtudies 
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udies the dreſs of every man ſplendid enough to 
tract his notice, and never comes home with- 
aut ſome obſervation upon ſleeves, button-holes, 
ad embroidery. At his return from the theatre, 
te can give an account of the gallantries, glances, 
yhiſpers, ſmiles,*ſighs, flirts, and bluſhes of every 
box, fo much to his mother's ſatisfaction, that when 
| attempted'to reſume my character, by enquiring 
his opinion of the ſentiments and diction of the tra- 
redy, ſhe at once repreſſed my criticiſm, by telling 
me, that ſhe hoped he did not go to loſe his time in at- 
tending to the creatures on the lage. | 

But his acuteneſs was moſt eminently ſigna- 
Ized at the maſquerade, where he diſcovered his 
xcquaintance . through their diſguiſes, with ſuch 
wonderful facility, as has afforded. the family an 
nexhauſtible topick of converſation. Every new 
ſiſtor is informed how one was detected by his gait, 
nd another by the ſwing of his arms, a third by 
tie tols of his head, and another by his favourite 
piraſe; nor can you doubt but theſe perform- 
ances receive their juſt applauſe, and a genius thus 
laltening to maturity is promoted by every art of 
wltivation, | 


duch have been his endeavours,” and ſuch his 
ſtances, that every trace of literature was ſoon 
literated, He has changed his language with 
lis dreſs, and inſtead of endeavouring at purity 
ar propriety, has no other care than to catch the 
reigning phraſe and current exclamation, till by 
copying whatever is peculiar in the talk of all 
ale whoſe birth or fortune entitle them to imi- 
ation, he has collected every faſhionable barba- . 
lm of the preſent winter, and ſpeaks a dialect 
2 * not 
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not to be underſtood among thoſe who form thei 
ſtyle by poring upon authors. 

To this copiouſneſs of ideas and felicity d 
language, he has joined ſuch eagerneſs to lex 
the converſation, that he is celebrated among the 
ladies as the prettieft gentleman that the age 
can boaſt of, except that ſome who love to talk 
themſelves think him too forward, and others k. 
ment that, with ſo much wit and knowledge, he i 
not taller. . 117 


His mother liſtens to his obſervations with her 
eyes ſparkling and her heart beating, and ca 
ſcarcely contain, in the moſt numerous aſſemlſſies, 
the expectations which ſhe has formed for his 
future eminence. Women, by whatever fate, 
always judge abſurdly of the intellects of boys 
The vivacity and confidence which attracts female 
admiration, are ſeldom produced in the early part 
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of life, but by ignorance at leaſt, if not by flu- The 
pidity; for they proceed not from confidence i obtains 
right, but fearleſſneſs of wrong. Whoever has a hve hi 
clear apprehenſion, muſt have quick ſenſibility, n likcatic 
where he has no fufficient reaſon to truſt his om wpplaut 
judgment, will proceed with doubt and caution therefo 
| becauſe he perpetually dreads the diſgrace of end. craſe 
The pain of miſcarriage is naturally proportionate pracdtiſc 
to the deſire of excellence; and, therefore, till meu feited. 
are hardened by long familiarity with reproach, a blunde: 
have attained, by frequent ſtruggles, the art of up-: preſent 
preſſing their emotions, diffidence is found the be ma 
ſeparable aſſociate of underſtanding. - - ' WWW vgume 
But fo little diſtruſt has my pupil of his on bes no 
abilities, that he has for ſome time profeſſed bim. his ant 
ſelf a wit, and tortures his imagination on ad co 
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occaſions for burleſque and- jocularity. How he 
ſupports a character which, perhaps, no man 
ver aſſumed without repentance, may be eaſily 
conjectured. Wit, you know, is the unexpected 
copulation of ideas, the diſcovery of ſome occult 
relation between images in appearance remote from 
each other; an effuſion of wit, therefore, preſup- 
noſes an accumulation of knowledge; a memory 
ſtored with notions, which the imagination may 
cull out to compoſe new aſſemblages. Whatever 
may be the native vigour of the mind, ſhe can never 
form any combinations from few ideas, as many 
changes can never be rung upon a few bells. Ac- 
cident may indeed ſometimes produce a lucky pa- 
rallel or a ſtriking contraſt ; but theſe gifts of chance 
ue not frequent, and he that has nothing of his 
own, and yet condemns himſelf to needlefs ex- 
pences, muſt live upon loans or theft, ; 


The indulgence which his youth has hitherto 
obtained, and the reſpe&t which his rank ſecures, 
kave hitherto ſupplied the want of intellectual qua- 
lkcations ; and he imagines that all admire who 
plaud, and that all who laugh are pleaſed. He 
therefore returns every- day to the charge with in- 
creaſe of courage, though not of ſtrength, and 
pattiſes all the tricks by which wit is counter- 
ſited, He lays trains for a quibble; he contrives - 
blunders for his footman ; he adapts old ſtories to 
preſent characters; he miſtakes the queſtion, that 
be may return a ſmart anſwer ; he anticipates the 


agument, that he may plauſibly object; when he 


las nothing to reply, he repeats the laſt words of 

lis antagoniſt, then ſays, your humble ſervant,” 

and concludes with a laugh of triumph. = - 
e 
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Theſe miſtakes I have honeſtly attempted to cor. 
rect; but, what can be expected from reaſon, un. 
ſupported by faſhion, ſplendour, or authority? Hy 
hears me, indeed, or appears to hear me, butis 
ſoon reſcued from the lecture by more pleaſing ax. 
cations ; and ſhows, diverſions, and careſſes, drive 
my precepts from his remembrance... + | 
He at laſt imagines himſelf qualified to enter the 
world, and has met with adventures in his Arſt fal, 
which I ſhall, by your paper, communicate to the 
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Nor knows our youth, of nobleſt race, | 4 djects 
To mount the manag'd ſteed, or urge the chacez expoſec 
More ſxill'd in the mean arts of vice, + + Xciden 
The whirling troque, or law-forbidden dice. Giſemb 
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o recompenſe the uneaſineſs, or equal woo hope 

which he ſuffers to be raiſed. 

For this reaſon, I have already ſent you as con- 

tuation of my pupil's hiſtory, which, though it 

contains no events very uncommon, may be of uſe 

to young men who are in too much hafte to truſt 

their own prudence, and quit the wing of protection 

tefore they are able to ſhift for themſelves. 

When he firſt ſettled in London, he was ſo much 

dewildered in the enormous extent of the town, ſo 

confounded by inceſſant noiſe, and crowds, and 

turry, and ſo terrified by rural narratives of the 
arts of ſharpers, the rudeneſs of the populace, 
mlignity of porters, and treachery of coachmen, 

that he was afraid to go beyond the door without 

an attendant, and imagined his life in danger if he 

was obliged to pals the ſtreets at night i in any vehicle 

but his mother's chair. | 
He was therefore contented, for a time, that TI 

ſhould accompany him in all his excurſions. But 
lis fear abated as he grew more familiar with its 
objects; and the contempt to which his ruſticity 
expoſed him from ſuch of his companions as had 

—— known the town longer, obliged him to 
liſemble his remaining terrors. 

His deſire of liberty made him now willing te to 
ſpare me the trouble of obſerving. his motions ; but 
knowing how much his ignorance expoſed him to 
miſchief, I thought it cruel to abandon him to the 
fortune of the town, We went together every day 
ba coffee-houſe, where he met wits, heirs, and 
ps, airy, ignorant, and thoughtleſs as himſelf, 
with whom he had become acquainted at card- | 
ables, and whom he conſidered as the only beings 
v be envied or admired. What were their _ 
o 
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of converſation I could never diſcover ; for ſu much 
was their vivacity depreſſed by my intruſive fe. 
riouſneſs, that they ſeldom proceeded beyond the 
exchange of nods and thrugs, an arch grich of 
broken hint, except when they could retire, while 
I was looking on the papers, to a corner 0d 
the room, where they ſeemed to diſburden thei 
imaginations, and commonly vented the- ſuper. 
fluity of their ſprightlineſs in a peal of laughter, 
When they had tittered themſelves into negli 
I could ſometimes overhear a few ſyllables, ſuch 
as, — ſolemn raſcal ; — academical airs ;+-{moke 
the tutor; — company for gentlemen!—and other 
broken phraſes, by which I did not ſuffer my quiet 
to be diſturbed, for they never proceeded toavoyrd 
indignities, but contented themſelves to murmur in 
ſecret, and, whenever I turned my eye upon them, 

ſhrunk into ſtillneſs, 1 rh 
He was, however, defirous of withdrawing from 
the ſubjection which he could not venture to break, 
and made a ſecret appointment to affiſt his compa- 
nions in the perſecution of a play. His footman 
privately procured him a catcal, on which he prac- 
tiſed in a back-garret for two. hours in the after- 
noon. At the proper time a chair was called; he 
pretended an engagement at lady Flutter's, and 
haſtened to the place where his critical affocites 
had aflembled. They hurried away to the theatre, 
full of malignity and denunciations againſt a man 
whoſe name they had never heard, and a perform- 
ance which . they could not underſtand ; for they 
were reſolved to judge for themſelves, and would 
not ſuffer the town to be impoſed upon by {cri- 
blers. In the pit, they exerted themſelves wit 
great ſpirit and vivacity ; called out for the tunes of 
| obſcene 
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dene ſongs, talked loudly at intervals of Shake- 
vr; and Johnſon, played on their catcals a ſhort 
elude of terror, clamoured vehemently for the 

— and clapped with great dexterity at the 
6-8 entrance of the players. 

Two ſcenes they heard without attempting in- 
eruption ; but being no longer able to reſtrain 
their impatience, they then began to exert them- 
Hes in groans and hifles, and plied their catcals 
with incefiant-diligence ; ſo that they were ſoon con- 
ered by the audience as diſturbers of the houſe, 
ind ſome who fat near them, either provoked at 
the obſtruction of their entertalcimtont; or deſirous 
v preſerve the author from the mortification of ſee. 
ng his hopes deſtroyed by children, ſnatched away 
heir inſtruments of criticiſm, and by the ſeaſonable 
vibration of a ſtick, ſubdued them inſtantaneouſly to 
kecency and filence, 

To exhilarate themſelves after this vexatious 
leſeat, they poſted to a tavern, where they reco- 
ered their alacrity, and after two hours of obſtre- 
perous jollity, burſt out big with enterpriſe, and 
panting for ſome occaſions to ſignalize their proweſs. 
They proceeded vigorouſly through two ſtreets, 
ad with very little oppoſition diſperſed a rabble of 
Gunkards leſs daring than themſelves, then rolled 
two watchmen in the kennel, and broke the win- 
dows of a tavern in which the fugitives took ſhel- 
er. At laſt it was determined to march up to a 
tow of chairs, and demoliſh them for ſtanding 

en the pavement ; the chairmen formed a line of 
tte and blows were exchanged for a time with 
equal courage on both ſides. At laſt the aſſailants 
re overpowered, and the chairmen, when 


hen their captives, brought them home by ſorce. 


The 
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wouſe was filled with diſtraction, till, as we were de- 
kherating what further meaſures to take, he returned 
fom a petty gaming-table, with his coat torn, and 
tis head broken; without his ſword, ſnuff-box, 
feeve-buttons, and watch, 

Of this loſs or robbery, he gave little account; 
hut, inſtead of ſinking into his former ſhame, en- 
tavoured to ſupport himſelf by ſurlineſs and aſperity. 
e was not the firſt that had played away a few 
tries, and of what uſe were birth and fortune if 
they would not admit ſome ſallies and expences? 
His mamma was ſo much provoked by the coſt of 
this prank, that ſhe would neither palliate nor con- 
ceal it; and his father, after ſome threats of ruſtica- 
ton which his fondneſs would not ſuffer him to exe- 
cute, reduced the allowance of his pocket, that he 
night not be tempted by plenty to profuſion. This 
method would have ſucceeded in a place where there 
we no panders to folly and extravagance, but was 
row likely to have produced pernicious conſe- 
quences ; for we have diſcovered a treaty with a 
broker, whoſe daughter he ſeems diſpoſed to marry, 
on condition that be ſhall be ſupplied with preſent 
money, for which he is to repay thrice the value at 
the death of his father. 

There was now no time to be loſt, A domeſtick 
conſultation was immediately held, and he was 
domed to. paſs two years in the country; but his 
mother, touched with his tears, declared, that ſhe- 
thought him too much of a man to be any longer 
confined to his book, and he therefore begins his 
ravels to-morrow under a French governor. 


I am, SIR, &c, 
EuMATHE & 
Vol. IV, RES 
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Malta ferunt anni wenientes commada ſecum | ll a 
Malia recedentes adimunt == 3 2 
The bleſſings flowing in with life's full tide, we 


Down with ourebb of life decreaſing glide, Fraxcy, W 


BAT ER, in the narrative of his own life, has Hope 
enumerated ſeveral opinions, which though 


he thought them evident and inconteſtable at hn > n 
firſt entrance into the world, time and experience af 


diſpoſed him to change. 
Whoever reviews the ſtate of his own mind worlK 
from the dawn of manhood to its decline, and 
conſiders what he purſued or dreaded, lighted or wth 
eſteemed at different periods of his age, will have | 
no reaſon to imagine ſuch changes of ſentiment ler 
8 to any ſtation or character. Every man, than 
owever careleſs and inattentive, has conviction equal 
forced upon him: the lectures of time obtrude He 


themſelves upon the moſt unwilling of diffipated every 
auditor; and, by comparing our paſt with our pte. baten 
ſent thoughts, we perceive that we have change at. 
greatn 


the alteration happened, or by what cauſes it va 


great between expectation and enjoyment, between 
pu 


our minds, though perhaps we cannot diſcover whe 


produced. | 

This revolution of ſentiments occaſions a pet 
petual conteſt between the old and young, The 
who imagine themſelves entitled to veneration 0 
the prerogative 'of longer life, are inclined to tre: 
the notions of thoſe whoſe conduct they ſuperintend 
with ſuperciliouſneſs and contempt, for want of con 
ſidering that the future and the paſt have different 
appearances; that the diſproportion will always be 
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ew poſſeſſion and ſatiety ; that the truth of many 
maxims of age, gives too little pleaſure to be allowed 
ill it is felt; and that the miſeries of life would be 
increaſed beyond all human power of endurance, if 
we were to enter the world with the ſame opinions as 
we carry from it. 

We naturally indulge thoſe ideas that pleaſe us. 
Hope will predominate in every mind, till it has been 
ſuppreſſed by frequent diſappointments, The youth 
has not yet diſcovered how many evils are continu- 
ly hovering about us, and when he is ſet free from 
the ſhackles of diſcipline, looks abroad into the 
world with rapture ; he fees an elyſian region open 
before him, ſo variegated with beauty, and ſo ſtored 
with pleaſure, that his care is rather to accumulate 
pood, than to ſhun evil; he ſtands diſtracted by 
lfferent forms of delight, and has no other doubt, 
than which path to follow of thoſe which all lead 
equally to the bowers of happineſs. 

He who has ſeen only the ſuperficies of life believes 
every thing to be what it appears, and rarely ſuſpects 
thatexternal ſplendour conceals any latent ſorrow or 
vexation, He never imagines that there may be 
greatneſs without ſafety, aMuence without content, 
jdlity without friendſhip, and ſolitude without peace. 
lle fancies himſelf permitted to cull the bleflings of 
every condition, and to leave its inconveniences to 
the idle and the ignorant. He is inclined to be- 
lere no man miſerable but by his own fault, and 
ſellom looks with much pity upon failings or miſ- 
arriages, becauſe he thinks them willingly admitted, 
or negligently incurred. 

It is impoſſible, without pity and contempt, to 
hear a youth of generous ſentiments and warm 
magination, declaring in the moment of openneſs 
| K 2 and 
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and confidence his deſigns and expectations; be wiſe 
cauſe Jong like is poſlible, he conſiders it as cer, 
and therefore promiſes himſelf all the changes d 
happineſs, and provides gratifications for 

deſire. He is, for a time, to give himſelf wholly 
to frolick and diverſion, to range the world in 
ſearch of pleaſure, to delight every eye, to gain 
every heart, and to be celebrated equally for his 
pleaſing levities and ſolid attainments, his deep 
reflections and his ſparkling repartees. He then 
elevates his views to nobler enjoyments, and finds 
all the ſcattered excellencies of the female world 
united in a woman, who. prefers his addreſſes to 


wealth and titles; he is afterwards to engage in An 
buſineſs, to diſſipate difficulty, and overpower the of 
oppoſition; to climb by the mere force of merit not y 
to fame and greatneſs; and reward all thoſe who porari 
countenanced his riſe, or paid due regard to his aleye 
early excellence. At laſt he will retire in peace and that a 
honour; contract his views to domeſtick plea- an adr 
ſures; form the manners of children like himſelf; WA kme 
obſerve how every year expands the beauty of his of the 
daughters, and how his ſons catch ardour from quick 
their father's hiſtory; he will give- laws to the frmne 
neighbourhood; dictate axioms to poſterity; an ad it 
leave the world an example of wiſdom and of jures, 
happineſs. | | honout 
With hopes like theſe, he ſallies jocund into But 
life; to little purpoſe is he told, that the condition be {oo 
of humanity admits no pure and unmingled ap- Prozch 
pineſs; that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends mark 
in poverty or diſeaſe; that uncommon qualifica- what h 
tions and contrarieties of excellence, produce envy te 
"equally with applauſe; that whatever admiration . 
conſide 


and fondneſs may promiſe him, he muſt marry 1 
| W 
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wife like the wives of others, with ſome virtues 
and ſome faults, and be as often diſguſted by her 
ices, as delighted by her elegance; that if he ad- 
ventures into the circle of action, he muſt expect 
o encounter men as artful, as daring, as reſo- 
ute as himſelf; that of his children, ſome may be 
geſormed; and others vicious; ſome may diſgrace 
tim by their follies, ſome offend him by their inſo- 
ence, and ſome exhauſt him by their profuſion, 
He hears all this with obſtinate incredulity, and 
wonders by what malignity old age is influenced, 
that it cannot forbear to fill his ears with predictions 
of miſery. 85 

Among other pleaſing errors of young minds, is 
the opinion of their own importance. He that has 
not yet remarked, how little attention his contem- 
poraries can ſpare from their own affairs, conceives 
il eyes turned upon himſelf, and imagines every one 
tat approaches him to be an enemy or a follower, 
an admirer or a ſpy. He therefore conſiders his 
ame as involved in the event of every action. Many 
of the virtues and vices of youth proceed from this 
quick ſenſe of reputation. This it is that gives 
frmneſs and conſtancy, fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs, 
and it is this that kindles "reſentment for ſlight in- 
— and dictates all the principles of ſanguinary 

our, | | 
But as time brings him forward into the world, 
be ſoon diſcovers that he only ſhares fame or re- 
proach with innumerable partners ; that he is left 
unmarked in the obſcurity of the crowd; and that 
wat he does, whether good or bad, ſoon gives 
way to new objects of regard. He then eaſily ſets 
bimſelf free from the anxieties of reputation, and 
conliders praiſe or cenſure as a tranſient breath, 
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which, while he hears it, is paſſing away, Vithou zppell: 
any laſting miſchief or advantage. 51a 

In youth it is common to meaſure right = CI 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and in age to My 
act without any meaſure but intereſt, and to log arri 
ſhame without ſubſtituting virtue. - - Wne \ 
Such is the condition of life, that ſomething i is kern 
always wanting to happineſs. In youth we have de b 
warm hopes, which are ſoon blaſted by raſkoes i | ** 
and negligence, and great deſigns which are defeated proca 

by inexperience. In age, we have knowledge and expe 
prudence without ſpirit to exert, or motives to and if 
prompt them ; we are able to plan ſchemes, and re- cer © 
_ -gulate meaſures; ; but have not time 3 to x hor 
bring them to completion. = 
77 ofochechechccfafochoofochkoForha habe WY (-- 
. Nums. 197. TuxsDaAY, February 4, 1751. = 
Cujus wulturis bee erit cadaver? — | — Marr. — 
ay, to what vulture's ſhare this carcaſe falls? care t: 
F. Lews, tilled 1 

To the RAMBLER, -_ 

faluta1 

SIR, [had 
BELONG to an order of mankind; conſider e 
able at leaſt for their number, to which you n; 
notice has never been formally extended, thou teeper 
equally intitled to regard with thoſe triflers, wiC pueril 
have hitherto ſupplied you with topicks of amuſemenſ ne 
or inſtruction. I am, Mr. Rambler, a legacy-bunte! i any © 
and as every man is willing to think well of tha 119d d 
tribe in which his name is regiſtered, you will for I w 


give my vanity if I remind you that the legacy 


'hunter, however degraded by an ill- compound 
appellatio 
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zppellation in our barbarous language, was known, 
Lam told, in ancient Rome, by the ſonorous titles 
of Captator and Heredipeta. The ind | 

My father was an attorney in.the country, who 
married his maſter's daughter in hopes of a for- 
tune which he did not obtain, having been, as he 
ifterwards diſcovered, choſen by her only becauſe 
ſhe had no better offer, and was afraid of ſervice. 
| was the firſt offspring of a marriage thus reci- 
rrocally fraudulent, and therefore could not be 
expeted to inherit much dignity or generoſity, 
1nd if L had them not from nature, was not likely 
ever to attain them; for in the years which I ſpent 
at home, I never heard any reaſon-for action or for- 
tearance, but that we ſhould gain money or loſe 
it; nor was taught any other ſtyle of commenda- 
tion, than that Mr. Sneaker is a warm man, Mr. 
bre has done his buſineſs, and needs care for 
nobody. * | i 
My parents, though otherwiſe not great philoſo- 
phers, knew the force of early education, and took 
care that the blank of my underſtanding ſhould be 
filed with impreſſions of the value of money. ly 
mother uſed, upon all occaſions, to inculcate ſome 
flutary axioms, ſuch as might incite me to keep what 
Thad, and get what I could; ſhe informed me that 
we were in a world, where all muf? catch that catch 
un; and as I grew up, ſtored my memory with 
leeper obſervations ; reſtrained me from the uſual 
puerile expences by remarking that many a little 
made a mickle ; and, when I envied the finery of 
any of my neighbours, told me, that brag was a 
good dog, but haldfaft was a better. | 

I was ſoon ſagacious enough to diſcover that I 
vas not born to great wealth; and, having heard 
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no other name for happineſs, was ſometimes inclined 
to repine at my condition. But my mother always 
relieved me, by ſaying, that there was money 
enough in the family, that it was good to be of kin 
to means, that I had nothing to do but to pleaſe my 
friends, and I might come to hold up my head with 
the beſt {quire in the country. | 


Theſe ſplendid expectations aroſe from our all. 
ance to three perſons of conſiderable fortune, My 
mother's aunt had attended on a lady, who, when 
ſhe died, rewarded her officiouſneſs « and fideli 
with a large legacy. My father had two relations, 
of whom one had broken his indentures and run to 
ſea, from whence, after an abſence of thirty years, 
he returned, with ten thouſand pounds; and the 
other had lured an heireſs out of a window, who 
dying of her firſt child, had left him her eſtate, on 
which he lived without any other care than to collect 
his rents, and preſerve from poachers that game 
which he could not kill himſelf. e 


Theſe hoarders of money were viſited and counted 
by all who had any pretence to approach them, and 
received preſents and compliments from couſins 
who could ſcarcely tell the degree of their relation. 
But we had peculiar advantages which encouraged 
us to hope, that we ſhould by degrees ſupplant our 
competitors. My father, by his profeſſion, made 
himſelf neceſſary in their affairs; for the failor and 
the chambermaid, he inquired out mortgages and 
ſecurities, and wrote bonds and contracts; and had 
endeared himſelf to the old woman, who once 
raſhly lent an hundred pounds without con- 
ſulting him, by informing her, that her. debtor 
was on the point of bankruptcy, and 5-75 
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p expeditiouſly with an execution, that all the other 
creditors were defrauded. 

To the ſquire he was a kind of ſteward, and had 
iſtinguiſhed himſelf in his office by his addreſs i in 
ning the rents, his inflexibility i in diſtreſſing the 
tdy tenants, and his acuteneſs in ſetting the pa - 
in free from burthenſome inhabitants, by ſhifting 
them off to ſome other ſettlement. * 

Buſineſs made frequent attendance neceſſary 
tut ſoon produced intimacy ; and ſucceſs gave a 
ckim to kindneſs; ſo that we had opportunity ta 
practiſe all the arts of ſlattery and endearment, 
My mother, who could not ſupport the thought 
& loſing any thing, determined, that all their for- 
tunes ſhould centre in me; and, in the profecution 
of her ſchemes, took care to inform me that nothing 
aft leſs than good words, and that it is comfortable 
leap into an eſtate which another has got. 

She trained me by theſe precepts to the utmoſt 
ductility of obedience, and the cloſeſt attention to 
profit, At an age when other boys are ſporting in 
he felds, or murmuring in the ſchool, I was con- 
tiving ſome new method of paying my court; 
inquiring the age of my future benefactors; or con- 
lcering how I ſhould employ their legacies, 

If our eagerneſs of money could have been ſatiſ- 
ted with the poſſeſſions of any one of my rela- 
tions, they might perhaps have been obtained; 
but as it was impoſſible to be always preſent with 
al three, our competitors were buſy to efface any 
trace of affection which we might have left be- 
lind; and ſince there was not, on any part, ſuch 
biperiority of merit as could enforce a conſtant 
ad unſhaken preference, whoever was the laſt 

CCC 
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that flattered or obliged had, for a time, the af 
cendant. 
My relations maintained a regular exchange 
courteſy, took care to mils no occaſion of Gond, 
or congratulation, and ſent preſents at flats! 
times, but had in their hearts not much eſteem & 
one another. The ſeaman looked with conteme 
upon the ſquire as a milkſop and a landman, whi 
had lived without knowing the points of the com 
paſs, or ſeeing any part of the world beyond th 
county-town ; and whenever they met, woll 
talk of longitude and latitude, and circles and tr 
picks, would ſcarcely tell him the hour without ſom 
mention of the horizon and meridian, nor ſhew hin 
the news without detecting his ignorance of ü 
ſituation of other countries. | 
The ſquire conſidered the ſailor as a rude uncu 
tivated ſavage, with little more of human than hi 
form, and diverted himſelf with bis Ignorance ( 
all common objects and affairs; when he could per 
ſuade him to go into the field, he always expoſe 
him to the ſportſmen, by ndl him to lock f 
game in improper places; and once prevailed upot 
him to be preſent at the races, only that he mig 
- ſhow the gentlemen how a ſailor ſat upon a horte. 
' The old gentlewoman thought herſelf wiſer tha 


8 


* 


both, for ſhe lived with no ſervant but a maid, a or inſi 
faved her money, The others were indeed {if diſting 
Fciently frugal ; but the ſquire could not live wid wonde 
out dogs and horſes, and the ſailor never ſuffer ant e 
the day to paſs but over a bowl of punch, to wiic a yy 
as he was not Critical in the choice of his compan * | 
every man was welcome that could roar out ww 


catch, or wy a ſtory, 
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All theſe, however, I was to pleaſe ; an arduous 
taſk ; but what will not youth and avarice under- 
take? I had an unreſiſting ſuppleneſs of temper, 
and an unſatiable wiſh for riches ; I was perpetu- 
ally inſtigated by the ambition of my parents, and 
aſiſted occaſionally by their inſtructions. What 
theſe advantages enabled me to perform, ſhall be 
told in the next letter of, | 
Yours, &c. - 


CAPTATOR, 


2k kekekekeke Kebekekkekkeb bebt 


NumMsB. 198. SaTuRDAY, February 85 1752. 


Nil mibi das wivus, das of fata 3 2 
Si non inſanis, ſcis, Maro, quid cupiam, Mak. 


You've told me, Maro, whilſt you live, 

You'd not a ſingle penny give, wh, 

But that whene'er you chance to die, 

You'd leave a handſome legacy: 

You muſt be mad beyond redreſs, 

If my next wiſh you cannot guels, F. LEwISò. 


To the KAMBTL ER. 
SIR, 


OU, who muſt 1555 obſerved the inclination 

which: almoſt every man, however unactive 
or inſignificant, diſcovers of repreſenting his life as 
ditinguiſhed by. extraordinary events, will not 
wonder that Captator thinks his narrative import- 
ant enough to be continued. Nothing is more 
common than for thoſe to teaſe their companions 
with their hiſtory, who have neither done nor ſuf- 
fered any thing that can excite curioſity or afford. 


inſtruction. 4 
$ 
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As I was taught to flatter with the firſt eſſays of 
ſpeech, and had very early loſt every other paſſion 
in the defire of money, I began my purſuit with 
omens of ſucceſs; for I divided my officiouſnes 
Jo judiciouſly among my relations, that I ws 
equally the favourite of all. When any of them 
entered the door, I went to welcome him with 
raptures; when he went away, I hung down my 
head, and. ſometimes intreated ta go with him 
with ſo much importunity, that I very narrowly 
eſcaped a conſent which I dreaded in my heart. 
When at an annual entertainment they were all 
together, I had a harder taſk ; but plied them ſo 
impartially with carefles, that none could 
me with neglet; and when they were wearied 
with my fondneſs and civilities, I was always dif- 
miſſed with money to buy playthings. . 

Life cannot be kept at a ſtand; the years of 
innocence and prattle were ſoon at an end, and. 
other qualifications were neceſſary to recommend 
me to continuance of kindneſs. It luckily hap- 
pened that none of my friends had high notions 
of book-learning. The failor hated to ſee tall 
boys ſhut up in a ſchool, when they might more 
properly be ſeeing the world, and making thei 
fortunes; and was of opinion, that when the fil 
rules of arithmetick were known, all that was 
neceſſary to make a man complete might be 
learned on ſhip-board. The ſquire only inſiſted, 
that ſo much ſcholarſhip was indiſpenſably necel- 
ſary, as might confer ability to draw a leaſe and 
read the court-hands; and the old chambermaid 
declared loudly her contempt of books, and her 
opinion that they only took the head off the mail 
chance, | To 
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To unite, as well as we could, all their ſyſtems, 
| was bred at home. Each was taught to believe, 
that I followed his directions, and I gained like- 
wiſe, as my mother obſerved, this advantage, that 
| was always in the way; for ſhe had known many 
favourite children ſent to ſchools or academies, and 
forgotten, | 2 

As I grew fitter to be truſted to my own diſcre- 
ton, I was often diſpatched upon various pre- 
tences to viſit my relations, with directions from 
ny parents how to ingratiate myſelf, and drive away 
competitors. | 


| was, from my infancy, conſidered by the la- 
lr as a promiſing genius, becauſe I liked. punch 


better than wine; and I took care to improve this 
rrepoſſeſkon by continual enquiries about the art 
of navigation, the degree of heat and cold in dif- 
frent climates, the profits of trade, and the dan- 
gers of ſhipwreck. I admired the courage of the 
kamen, and gained his heart by importuning him 


for a recital of his adventures, and a fight of his 


foreign curioſities, I liſtened with an appearance 
of cloſe attention to ſtories which I could already 
repeat, and at the cloſe never failed to expreſs my 
reſolution to viſit diſtant countries, and my con- 
tempt of the cowards and drones that ſpend all 
their lives in their native pariſh; though I had in 
reality no deſire of any thing but money, nor ever 
klt the ſtimulations of curioſity or ardour of ad- 
venture, but would contentedly have paſſed the 


years of Meter in receiving rents and lending up- 


on mortgages. Ps 
The ſquire I was able to pleaſe with leſs hypo- 
crily, for I really thought it pleaſant enough to kill 


be game and eat it. Some arts of falſchood, how- 


ever, 


ever, the hunger of gold perſuaded me to practiſ, 


not frequently happen, I maintained my honour 
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by which, though no other miſchief was pro- 
duced, the purity of my thoughts was vitiated, aþ 
the reverence for truth gradually deftroyed, I 
ſometimes purchaſed fiſh, and pretended to haye 
caught them; I hired the countrymen to ſhew ne 
partridges, and then gave my uncle intelligence af 
their haunt; I learned the ſeats of hares at night, 
and diſcovered them in the morning with fagz. 
city that raiſed the wonder and envy of old ſportl. 
men, One only obſtruction to the advancement 
of my reputation I could never fully furmount; 
1 was naturally a coward, and was therefore always 
left ſhamefully behind, when there was a neceffity 
to leap a hedge, to ſwim a river, or force the horſes 
to their utmoſt ſpeed ; but as theſe exigencies did 


with ſufficient ſucceſs, and was never left out of 2 
hunting party” : 

The old chambermaid was not ſo certainly, nor 
ſo eaſily pleaſed, for ſhe had no predominant pal- 
fion but avarice, and was therefore cold and inac- 
ceflible. She had no conception of any virtue ina 
young man but that of ſaving his money, When: 
ſhe heard of my exploits in the field, ſhe: would 
ſhake her head, inquire how much I ſhould be the 
richer for all my performances, and lament tha 
fuch ſums ſhould be ſpent upon. dogs and hors. 
If the ſailor told her of my inclination to tre, 
ſhe was ſure there was no place like England, and 
could not imagine why any man that can live in 
his own country ſhould leave it. This ſullen and 
frigid being I found means however to propitiate 
by. frequent commendations of frugality, and per- 
petual care to avoid expence. | 


From 


my | 
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From the failor was our firſt and moſt conſider- 
able expectation; for he was richer than the 
chambermaid, and older than the ſquire. He was 
ſo awkward and baſhful among women, that we 
concluded him ſecure from matrimony; and the 
noiſy fondneſs with which he uſed to welcome me 
to his houſe, made us imagine that he would look 
out for no- other heir, and that we had nothing to 
do but wait patiently for his death. But in the 


- midſt of our triumph, my uncle faluted us one 


morning with a cry of tranſport, and clapping his- 
hand hard on my ſhoulder, told me, I was a happy 
fellow to have a friend like him in the world, for 
he came to fit me out for a voyage with one of his 
old acquaintances. I turned pale and trembled; 
my father told him, that he believed my conſti- 
tution not fitted td the ſea; and my mother burſt- 
ing into tears, cried out, that her heart would 
break if ſhe loſk me. All this had no effect; the 
failor was wholly inſuſceptive of the ſofter paſſions, 
and, without regard to tears or arguments, perſiſted 
in his reſolution to make me a man, 

We were obliged to comply in appearance, and - 
preparations were accordingly made. 1 took leave 
of my friends with great alacrity, proclaimed the 
beneficence of my uncle with the higheſt ſtrains of 
gratitude, and rejoiced at the opportunity now put 
into my hands of gratifying my. thirſt of know- 
ledge. But a week before the day appointed for 
my departure I fell ſick by my mother's direction, 
and refuſed all food but what ſhe privately brought 
me; whenever my uncle viſited me I was Yethar- 
gick or delirious, but took care in my raving fits 
to talk inceſſantly of travel and merchandize. The 
room was kept dark; the table was filled with 
vials 
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vials and gallipots; my mother was with difficulty 

perſuaded not to endanger her life with 8 
attendance; my father lamented the loſs of the 
profits of the voyage; and ſuch ſuperfluity of arti. 
fices was employed, as perhaps might have diſco. 
vered the cheat to a man of penetration. But the 
failor, unacquainted with ſubtilties and ſtratagems, 
was eaſily deluded; and as the ſhip could not ſtay 
for my recovery, ſold the cargo, and left me to 
re-eſtabliſh my health at leiſure. 

I was ſent to regain my fleſh in a purer air, left it 
ſhould appear never to have been waſted, and in 
two months returned to deplore my difippoint. 
ment. My uncle pitied my dejection, and bid me 
prepare mylelf againſt next year, for no land lub- 

ber ſhould touch his money. 


ſome new ſtratagem might have * another 
ſpring; but my uncle unhappily made, amorous 


ſo advantageous a match, diſcovered the ſecret, with 
which only ſhe had been intruſted. He ſtormed 
and raved, and declaring that he would have heirs 
of his own, and not give his ſubſtance to cheats 
and cowards, married the girl in two days, and has 
now four children. 

Cowardice is always ſcorned, 2 deceit univer- 
ny deteſted. I found my friends, if not wholly 
alienated, at leaſt cooled in their affection; the 
ſquire, though he did not wholly diſcard me, was 
leſs fond, and often inquired when I would go to 
ſea, I was obliged to bear his inſults, and endea- 
voured to rekindle his kindneſs by afhduity and re- 
ſpect; but all my care was vain ; he died without 


a will, and the eſtate devolved to the legal heir. 
6 Thus 


A reprieve however was obtained, and perhaps | 


advances to my mother's maid, who, to promote 


ngorous 


nels of 
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Thus has the folly of my parents condemned 
me to ſpend in flattery and attendance thofe years 
in which I might have been qualified to place myſelf. 
ore hope or fear. I am arrived at manhood with- 
out any uſeful art or generous ſentiment ; and, if 
the old woman ſhould likewiſe at laſt deceive 
me, am in danger at once of beggary and ig- 
norance. 


I am, &c, | 
CAPTATOR, 


Nuuz. 199. TUESDAY, February 11, 1752. 


Decolar, obſeurns, wilis, non ille repexam 

Ceſariem regum, nec candida virginis ornat 

Colla, nec infignt ſplendet per cingula morſu z, 

Sed nova fi nigri wideas miracula ſaxi, 

Tunc ſuperat pulcbros cultus, & quicquid Foals 

Indus littaribus rubra ſerutatur in alga. CLAUDIANUS» 
Obſcure, unpriz d, and dark, the magnet lies, 

Nor lures the ſearch of avaricious eyes, 

Nor binds the neck, nor ſparkles in the hair, 

Nor digniſies the great, nor decks the fair. 

But ſearch the wonders of the duſky ſtone, 

And own all glories of the mine outdone, ; 
Each grace of form, each ornament of ſtate, 

That decks the fair, or diguifies the great. 


To th RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


THOUGH you have ſeldom digreſſed from 
1 moral ſubjects, I ſuppoſe you are not fo 
Ngorous ar cynical as to deny the value or uſeful- 
nels of natural philoſophy ; or to have lived in 

| this 
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this age of inquiry and experiment, without any 
attention to the wonders every day produced by the 
pokers of magnetiſm and the wheels of electricity. 
At leaſt, I may be allowed to hope that, ſince no. 
thing is more. contrary to moral excellence than 
envy, you will not refuſe to promote the happineg 
of others, merely becauſe you cannot partake of their 
enjoyments. 2 
In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance has 
not made you an enemy to knowledge, I offer you 
the honour of introducing to the notice of the 
publick, an adept, who having long laboured for 
the benefit of mankind, is not willing, like too ma. 
ny of his predeceſſors, to conceal his ſecrets in'the 
grave, | - 

Many have ſignalized themſelves by melting their 
eſtates in crucibles. I was born to no fortune, 
and therefore had only my mind and body to de- 
vote to knowledge, and the gratitude of poſterity 
will atteſt, that neither mind nor body have been 
ſpared. I have ſet whole weeks without ſleep by 
the ſide of an athanor, to watch the moment of 
projection ; I have made the firſt experiment in 
nineteen diving engines of new conſtruction; I 
have fallen eleven times ſpeechleſs under the ſhock 
of electricity; I have twice diſlocated my limbs, 
and once fractured my ſkull, in eſſaying to fly; and 
four times endangered my life by ſubmitting to the 
transfuſion of blood. | 

In the firſt period of my ſtudies, I exerted the 
powers of my body more than thoſe of my mind, 
and was not without hopes that fame might be 
purchaſed by a few broken bones without the 
toil of thinking ; but having been- ſhattered by 
ſome violent experiments, and conſtrained to * 
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ne myſelf to my books, I paſſed fix and thirty 
years in ſearching the treaſures of ancient wiſ- 
dom, but am at laſt amply recompenſed for all my 

perſeverance. 

"The curioſity of the preſent race of philoſophers, 
having been long exerciſed upon electricity, has 
been lately transferred to magnetiſm ; the qualities 
of the loadſtone have. been inveſtigated, if not with 
much advantage, yet with great applauſe; and 
25 the higheſt praiſe of art is to imitate nature, 
| hope no man will think the makers of artificial 
magnets celebrated or reverenced above their 
deſerts. 

1 have for ſome time employed myſelf in the 
lame practice, but with deeper knowledge and 
more extenſive views. While my contemporaries 
pere touching needles and raiſing weights, or 
buying themſelves with inclination and variation, 
| have been examining thoſe qualities of mag- 
netiſm which may be applied to the accommoda- 
ton and happineſs of common life. I have left 
to inferior underſtandings the care of conducting 
the ſailor through the hazards of the ocean, and 
reſerved to myſelf the more difficult and illuſ- 
tous province of preſerving the connubial com- 
pat from violation, and ſetting. mankind free for 
erer from the danger of ſuppoſititious children, 
and the torments of fruitleſs vigilance and anxious 
ſuſpicion. 

To defraud any man of his due praiſe is un- 
worthy of a philoſopher; I ſhall therefore openly 
confeſs, that I owe the firſt hint of this ineſti- 
mable ſecret to the Rabbi Abraham Ben Hannaſe, 
who, in his treatiſe of precious ſtones, has left 
this account of the magnet : NO'DNDNPT = 
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The calamita, or loadſtone that attracts iron, pro- 
* duces many bad fantaſies in man. Women fy 
« from this ſtone. If therefore any huſband be 
“ diſturbed with jealouſy, and fear leſt his wife con. 
© verſes with other men, let him lay this ſtone 
upon her while ſhe is aſleep. If ſhe be pure, ſhe 

4 will when ſhe wakes, claſp her huſband fondly 

© in her arms; but if ſhe be guilty, ſhe will Fall ow 

e of bed, and run away.” 

When firſt I read this wonderful rn 1 
could not eafily conceive why it had remained 
hitherto unregarded in ſuch a zealous competition 
for magnetical fame. It would ſurely be unjuſt 
to ſuſpect that any of the candidates are ſtrangers 
to the name or works of Rabbi Abraham, or to 
conclude, from a late edict of the royal fociety in 
favour of the Engliſb language, that philoſophy. 
and literature are no longer to act in concert, 
Vet, how ſhould a quality ſo uſeful eſcape promul- 
gation but by the obſcurity of the language ig 
which it was delivered? Why are footmen and 
chambermaids paid on every ſide for keeping ſecrets 
which no caution nor expence could ſecure from 
the all-penetrating magnet? Or, why are fo many 
witneſſes ſummoned, and ſo many artifices prac- 
tiſed, to diſcover what ſo ny an experiment would 
infallibly reveal ? 

Full of this perplexity, I read the. lines of Are 


ham to a friend, who advifed-me not to expoſe my 
life by a mad indulgence of the love of fame; he 


warned me by the fate of Orpheus, that knowledge 
or genius could give no protection to the invader of 
female prerogatives ; aſſured me that neither the 
armour of Achilles, nor the antidote of Mithridates, 
* be able to preſerve me; and counſelled 1 
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1 could not live without renown, to attempt the 
xcquiſition of univerſal empire, in which the honour 
would perhaps be equal and the danger certainly be 
els, 

, a ſolitary ſtudent, pretend not to much know- 
kdge of the world, but am unwilling to think it ſo 
generally corrupt, as that a ſcheme for the detection 
o incontinence ſhould bring any danger upon its 
mentor. My friend has indeed told me, that all 
he women will be my enemies, and that however 
[ fatter myſelf with hopes of defence from the 
nen, I ſhall certainly find myſelf deſerted in the 
hour of danger. Of the young men, faid he, ſome 
ill be afraid of ſharing the diſgrace of their mo- 
ders, and ſome the danger of their miſtreſſes; of 
thoſe who are married, part are already convinced 
o the falſehood of their wives, and part ſhut their 
eyes to avoid conviction ; few ever ſought for virtue 
n marriage, and therefore few will try whether 
they have found it. Almoſt every man is careleſs 
« timorous, and to truſt is eaſier and ſafer than to 
examine, 

Theſe obſervations diſcouraged me, till I began 
o conſider what reception I was likely to find 
among the ladies, whom I have reviewed under 
tte three claſſes -of maids, wives, and widows ; 
ad cannot but hope that I may obtain ſome 


countenance among them. The ſingle ladies I ! 


luppoſe univerſally ready to patronize my method, 
by which connubial wickedneſs may be detected, 
ince no woman marries with a previous deſign to 
& unfaithful to her huſband. And to keep them 
lady in my cauſe, I promiſe never to ſell one of 
ny magnets to a man who ſteals a girl from ſchool ; 
narries a woman forty years younger than himſelf ; 

or 
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or employs the authority of parents to obtain a wit 
without her own conſent. PA 
Among the married ladies, notwithſtanding the 
inſinuations of flander, I yet reſolve to belieye 
that the greater part are my friends, and am 
| leaft convinced, that they who demand the tef, 
and appear on my fide, will ſupply, by their 
ſpirit, the deficieney of their numbers, and that 
their enemies will ſhrink and quake at the fight 
of a magnet, as the flaves of Scythia fled from th 
ſcourge. = | Li 
The widows will be confederated in my favou 
by their curioſity, if not by their virtue; ſor it 
may be obſerved, that women who have outliver 
their huſbands, always think themſelves entitled 
to ſuperintend the conduct of young wives; ani 
as they are themſelves in no danger from thi 
magnetick trial, I ſhall expect them to be emi 
nently and unanimouſly zealous in recommend 
ing it. | 
With theſe hopes I ſhall, in a ſhort time, of 
to ſale magnets armed with a particular metallic 
compoſition, which concentrates their virtue, and 
determines their agency. It is known that the ef 
cacy of the magnet, in common operations, de 
pends much upon its armature, and it cannot 
imagined, that a ſtone, naked or caſed only int 
common manner, will diſcover the virtues aſcribet 
to it by Rabbi Abraham. The ſecret of this met: 
I ſhall carefully conceal, and, therefore, am nc 
afraid of imitators, nor ſhall.trouble the offices wit 
ſolicitation for a patent. 5 
I ſhall fell them of different ſizes, and variou 
degrees of ſtrength. I have ſome of a bulk prope 
to be hung at the bed's head, as ſcare-crows, ? 
3 | 5 0 
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one ſo ſmall that they may be eaſily concealed. 
dome! have ground into oval forms to be hung at 
watches ; and ſome, for the curious, I have ſet in 
wedding-rings, that ladies may never want an at- 
gation of their innocence. Some I can produce 
þfuggiſh and inert, that they will not act before 
de third failure; and others ſo vigorous and ani- 
mated, that they exert their influence againſt un- 
byful wiſhes, if they have been willingly and de- 
lderately indulged. As it is my practice honeſtly 
v tell my cuſtomers the properties of my magnets, 
| can judge by their choice of the delicacy of their 
kntiments, Many have been contented. to ſpare 
colt by purchaſing only the loweſt degree of effi- 
acy, and all have ſtarted with terror from thoſe 
which operate upon the thoughts. One young 
ay only fitted on a ring of the ſtrongeſt energy, 
and declared that ſhe ſcorned to ſeparate her wiſhes 
tom her acts, or allow herſelf to think what ſhe w 

krbidden to practiſe. 85 


I am, &c, 


HerMETICus., 
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Nemo petit modicis que mittebantur amicis wane” 
A Seneca, que Piſo bonus, guæ Cotta ſolebat - 
Largiri, nempe et titulis et faſcibus olim «  _— 
Major babebatur donandi gloria ; folum =  —_— 


Poſcimus ut ceenes civiliter ; boc face, et flo 
Elo, ut nunc multi, dives tibi, pauper amicis. 
No man expects (for who ſo much a ſot 1 3 . 
Who has the times he lives in ſo forgot?) _ 
What Seneca, what Piſo us'd to ſend, | - | 1 | 
'Torraiſe, or to ſupport a ſinking friend. 1 . i 
Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, bo 
Bounty well plac'd, preferr'd, and well debgn'y * 
To all their titles, all that height of powr, 
Which turns the brains of fools, and fools alone elt 
When your poor client is condemn'd t attend, * 
Tis all we aſk, receive him as a friend; © 
Deſcend to this, and then we aſk no mor 
Rich to yourſelf, to all belide, be poor. "Bey 


To the RAMBLER. 5 4 

Mr. RAMBLER, = 
UCH is the tenderneſs or iofirmity c 
minds, that when any affliction opp 
them, they have immediate recourſe to lanes 
ation and complaint, which though it can only 
allowed reaſonable when evils admit of remedy; 


4 = 
7 4 - 
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and then only when addreſſed to thoſe from wal 


the remedy is expected, yet ſeems even in hop 
leſs and incurable diſtreſſes to be natural, fine 
thoſe by whom it is not indulged, imagine that! 
they give a proof of extraordinary fortitude by ſup⸗ 


prefling it. 
I am one of thoſe who, with the Sancha'® 


Cervantes, leave to higher characters the ment 
ſuffering 
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Fring in ſilence, and give vent without ſcruple 
zany ſorrow that ſwells in my heart. It is there- 
re to me a ſevere aggravation of a calamity, 
hen it is ſuch as in the common opinion will not 
uſtify the acerbity of exclamation, or ſupport the 
gemnity of vocal grief. Vet many pains are 
cident to a man of delicacy, which the unfeeling 
yorld cannot be perſuaded to pity, and which, 
wen they are ſeparated from their peculiar and 


edrels. 

Of this kind will appear to groſs and vulgar ap- 
prehenſions, the miſeries which I endured in a morn- 
Ing viſit to Proſpero, a man, lately raiſed to wealth 
by lucky project, and a pe intoxicated by 
udden elevation, or too little pol: by thought 
nd converſation, to enjoy his preſent fortune with 
elegance and decency, 

We ſet out in the world together ; and for a long 
time mutually aſſiſted each other in our exigencies, 
3 either happened to have money or influence be- 
yond his immediate neceſſities. You know that 
nothing generally endears men ſo much as partici- 
pation of dangers and misfortunes; I therefore al- 
ways conſidered Proſpera as united with me in the 
ſrongeſt league of kindneſs, and imagined that our 
nend{hip was only to be broken by the hand of 
death, I felt at his ſudden ſhoot of ſucceſs an honeſt 
and diſintereſted joy ; but as I want no part of his 
lperfluities, am not willing to deſcend from that 
equality in which we hitherto have lived. 

Our intimacy was regarded by me as a diſpenſa- 
ton from ceremonial viſits ; and it was ſo long be- 


Vol. IV. L plained 


erſonal circumſtances, will never be conſidered as + 
nportanit enough to claim attention or deſerve 


ore I aw him at his new houſe, that he gently com- 
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plained of my neglect, and obliged me to come 
a day appointed. I kept my promiſe, but found 
that the impatience of my friend aroſe not from any 
deſire to communicate his happineſs, but to enjoy 
his ſuperiority. 

When I told my name at the door, the FRO 
went to ſee if his maſter was at home, and, by the 
tardineſs of his return, gave me reaſon to ſuſpect 
that time was taken to deliberate. He then in- 
formed me, that Profpero deſired my company, and 
ſhowed the ſtaircaſe carefully ſecured by mats from 
the pollution of my feet. The beſt apartments 
were oftentatiouſly fet open, that I might have a 
diſtant view of the magnificence which I was not 
permitted to approach ; and my old friend receiving 
me with all the inſolence of condeſcenſion at the top 
of the ſtairs, conducted me to a back room, where 
he told me he always breakfaſted when he had not 
great company. 

On the floor where we ſat, lay a carpet covered 
with a cloth, of which Profþero ordered his ſervant 
to lift up the a corner, that I might contemplate the 
brightneſs of the colours and the elegance of the 
texture, and aſxed me whether I had ever ſeen any 
thing ſo fine before; I did not gratify his folly with 
any butcries of admiration, but coldly bad the foot- 
man let down the cloth, 


We then fat down, and I began to hope that 
pride was glutted with perſecution, when ah * 
deſired that I would give the ſervant leave to adjuſt 
the cover of my chair, which was ſlipt a little 10 
to ſhow the damaſk ; he informed me that he had 
beſpoke ordinary chairs for common uſe, but had 
been diſappointed by his tradeſman. I put the 


chair aſide with my foot, and drew t o 
ly, 
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haſtily, that I was entreated not to rumple the 


carpet. 

Breakfaſk was at laſt ſet, and as I was not will- 
ing to indulge the peeviſhneſs that began to ſeize 
me, I commended the tea; Proſpero then told 
me, that another time [I ſhould taſte his fineſt 
fort, but that he had only a very ſmall quantity 
remaining, and reſerved it for thoſe whom he 
thought himſelf obliged to treat with particular 
reſpect. 

While we were converſing upon ſuch ſubjects as 
imagination happened to ſuggeſt, he frequently di- 
greſſed into directions to the ſervant that waited, 
or made a ſlight enquiry after the jeweller or ſilver- 
ſmith 3 and once, as I was purſuing an argument 


with ſome degree of earneſtneſs, he ſtarted from his 


poſture of attention, and ordered, that if lord Lofty 
called on him that morning, he ſhould: be ſhewn 
into the beſt parlour. 

My patience was not yet wholly ſubdued. I was 
willing to promote his ſatisfaction, and therefore 
obſerved, that the figures on the china were emi- 
nently pretty. Praſpero had now an opportunity 
of calling for his Dreſden china, which, ſays he, I 
always aſſociate with my chaſed tea-kettle. The 
cups were brought; I once reſolved not to have 
looked upon them, but my curioſity prevailed. 
When I had examined them a little, Proſpers de- 
fired me to ſet them down, for they who were ac- 
cuſtomed only to common dithes, ſeldom handled 
china with much care. You will, I hope, commend, 
my philoſophy, when I tell you that I did not daſh 
his baubles to the ground. 

He was now ſo much elevated with his own 
greatneſs, that he _— ſome humility neceſſary 

* to 
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to avert the glance of envy, and therefore told me, 
with an air of ſoft compoſure, that I was not to 
eſtimate life by external appearance, that all theſe 
ſhining acquiſitions had added little to his happi. 
neſs, that he ſtill remembered with pleaſure the 
days in which he and I were upon the level, and 
had often, in the moment of reflection, been doubt. 
ful, whether he ſhould loſe much by changing his 
condition for mine. 3 pas | 
I began now to be afraid leſt his pride ſhould, by 
filence and ſubmiſſion, be emboldened to inſults that 
could not eaſily be borne, and therefore cooll/ 
conſidered, how I ſhould repreſs it without ſuch 
bitterneſs of reproof as I was yet unwilling to uſe, 
But he interrupted my meditation, by aſking leave 
to be dreſſed, and told me, that he had promiſed to 
attend ſome ladies in the park, and, if I was going 
the ſame way, would take me in his chariot. I had 
no inclination to any other favours, and therefore 
left him without any intention of ſeeing him again, 
unleſs ſome misfortune ſhould reſtore his under- 
ſtanding, HA 
I am, &c. 


ASPER. 


Though I am not wholly inſenſible of the provo- 
cations which my correſpondent has received, I 
cannot altogether commend the keenneſs of his re- 
ſentment, nor encourage him to perſiſt in his reſo- 
lution of breaking off all commerce with his old 
acquaintance. - One of the golden precepts of Hy- 
thagoras directs, that a friend ſhould not be hated for 
little faults; and ſurely, he, upon whom nothing 
| worſe can be charged, than that he mats his ſtairs, 


and covers his carpet, and ſets out his finery to — 
ore 
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before thoſe whom he does not admit to uſe it, has 
yet committed- nothing that ſhould exclude him 
from common degrees of kindneſs. Such impro- 
prieties often proceed rather from ſtupidity than 
malice. Thoſe who thus ſhine only to dazzle, are 
influenced merely by cuſtom and example, and 


neither examine, nor are qualified to examine, the 


motives of their own practice, or to ſtate the nice 
limits between elegance and oſtentation. They are 
often innocent of the pain which their vanity pro- 
duces, and inſult others when they have no worſe 
purpoſe than to pleaſe themſelves. 

He that too much refines his delicacy will wage 
endanger his quiet. Of thoſe with whom nature 
and virtue oblige us to converſe, ſome are ignorant 
of the arts of pleaſing, and offend when they deſign 
to careſs; ſome are negligent, and gratify them- 
elres without regard to the quiet of another; ſome, 
perhaps, are malicious, and feel no greater ſatiſ- 
agion in proſperity, than that of raiſing envy and 
trampling inferiority. But whatever be the motive 
of inſult, it is always beſt to overlook it, for folly 


ſcarcely can deſerve reſentment, and malice is pu- 
mſhed by neglect. 
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| the 
NumB. 201. Tos pA, February 18, 1752. hes 
| the y 
Sanctus baberi Mer 
Promiſſigue tenax dictis faftiſque mereris # lüge 

Agneſes procerem. jur. | 
Convince the world that you're devout and true, * 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 5 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 2 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. STEPNEY, 2 
elteen 
B OY LE has obſerved, that the exellency of iCCOTC 
manufactures, and the facility of labour, would the cc 
be much promoted, if the various: expedients and a0aor 3 
contrivances which lie concealed in private hands, Wh 
were by reciprocal communications made generally ton, | 
known ;- for there are few operations that are arac 
not performed by one or other with ſome pecu- elf the 

liar advantages, which though fingly of little im- nen. 
portance, would by conjunction and concurrence The 
open new inlets to knowledge, and give new powets of pun 
to diligence. of cor 
There are, in like manner, ſeveral moral excel- vice of 
lencies diſtributed among the different claſſes of a 28 of n 
community. It was ſaid by Cujacius, that he never which 
read more than one book, by which he was not fuſed tl 
inſtructed ; and he that ſhall enquire aſter virtue kem to 
with ardour and attention, will ſeldom find a man by the 
by whoſe example or ſentiments he may not be bercely 
improved. | and ſold 
Every profeſſion has ſome eſſential and appro-W folick « 
priate virtue, without which there can be no hope Ever 
of honour or ſucceſs, and which, as it is more or Rxation 
leſs cultivated, confers within its ſphere of activity oe an- 
different degrees of merit and reputation. AS the bog di 


aſtrologers range the ſubdiviſions of mankind _ 
| C 


ON, 


Uv. 
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te planets which they ſuppoſe to influence their 
lives, the moraliſt may diſtribute them according to 
the virtues which they neceſſarily practiſe, and con- 


{der them as diftinguithed by prudence or fortitude, 


diligence or patience. 


So much are the modes of excellence ſettled by 
tme and place, that men may be heard boaſting 
in one ſtreet of that which they would anxiouſly 
conceal in another. The grounds of ſcorn and 
eteem, the topicks of praiſe and ſatire, are varied 
according to the ſeveral virtues or vices which 
the courſe of life has diſpoſed men to admire or 
or; but he wha is ſolicitous for his own im- 


| rrovement, muſt not be limited by local reputa- 


ton, but ſelect from every tribe of mortals their 
characteriſtical virtues, and conſtellate in him- 
lf the ſcattered graces which ſhine ſingle in other 
=: 


The chief praiſe to which a trader aſpires is that 
of punctuality, or an exact and rigorous obſervance 
aF commercial engagements; nor is there any 
ice of which he ſo much dreads the imputation, 
s of negligence and inſtability, This is a quality 
which the intereſt of mankind requires to be dif- 
fuled through all the ranks of life, but which many 
tem to conſider as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, be- 
by the ambition of greatneſs or attention of wit, 
carcely requiſite among men of gaiety and ſpirit, 
nd ſold at its higheſt rate when it is ſacrificed to a 
flick or a jeſt. 


Every man has daily occaſion to remark what 


xations ariſe from this privilege of deceiving 


one another, The active and vivacious have ſa 
og diſdained the reſtraints of truth, that pro- 
L 4 miſes 


/ 
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miſes and appointments have loſt their cogeney 
and both parties neglect their ſtipulations, becauſe 
each concludes that they will be broken by the 
other. 6; | 


Negligence is firſt admitted in ſmall affairs, and 
ſtrengthened by petty indulgencies. He that is not 
yet hardened by cuſtom, ventures not on the viola 
tion of important engagements, but thinks himſelf 
bound by his word in cafes of property or danger, 
though he allows himſelf to forget at what time he 
is to meet ladies in the park, or at what tavern his ff 
friends are expecting him. 85 
This laxity of honour would be more tolerable, 
if it could be reſtrained to the play-houſe, the ball- 
room, or the card-table ; yet even there it is ſuffi- 
ciently troubleſome, and darkens thoſe moments 
with expeQation, ſuſpenſe, and reſentment, which 
are ſet aſide for pleaſure, and from which we natu- 
rally hope for unmingled enjoyment and total re- 
laxation. But he that ſuffers the ſlighteſt breach in 
his morality, can ſeldom tell what ſhall enter it, or 
how wide it ſhall be made; when a paſſage is open, 
the influx of corruption is every moment weating 
down oppoſition, and by ſlow degrees deluges the 
heart, | 
Auger entered the world a youth of lively imagina- 
tion, extenſive views, and untainted principles. His 
curioſity incited him to range from place to place, 
and try all the varieties of converſation ; his elegance 
of addreſs and fertility of ideas, gained him friends 
wherever he appeared; or at leaſt he found the general 
kindneſs of reception always ſhown to a young man 
whoſe birth and fortune give him a claim to notice, 


and wko has neither by vice or folly * 
2 a is 
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his privileges. Alger was pleaſed with this general 
{nile of mankind, and was induſtrious to preſerve 
it by compliance and officiouſneſs, but did not 
ſuffer his deſire of pleaſing to vitiate his. integrity. 


and It was his eſtabliſhed maxim, that a promiſe is. ne- 
not ver to be broken; nor was it without long reluctance 
ola- that he once ſuffered himſelf to be drawn away from 
nſelf a feſtal engagement by the importunity of another 
ger, company. | * 
e he He ſpent the evening, as is uſual, in the rudi- 
his ments of vice, in perturbation and imperfect en- 
6 joyment, and met his diſappointed friends in the 
able, morning, with confuſion and excuſes. His com- 
ball. panions, not accuſtomed to ſuch ſcrupulous anxiety, 
uff laughed at his uneaſineſs, compounded the offence 
ents for a bottle, gave him courage to break his word 
hich again, and again levied the penalty. He ventured 
1 the ſame experiment upon another ſociety, and 
+6 found them equally ready to conſider it as a venial 
n fault, always incident to a man of quickneſs and 
t, or gaiety ; till by degrees, he began to think himſelf 
pen, at liberty to follow the laſt invitation, and was no 
ating longer ſhocked at the turpitude of falſehood. He 
s the made no difficulty to promiſe his preſence at 
diſtant places, and if liſtleſſneſs happened to creep 
gina- upon him, would ſit at home with great tran- 
His quillity, and has often ſunk to ſleep in a chair, while 
Jace, he held ten tables in continual expectations of his 
pance entrance. | 


It was fo pleaſant to live in perpetual. vacancy, 
that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an uſeleſs 
incumbrance, and reſigned himſelf to careleſneſs 


riends 
eneral 


man . . 

. and diſſipation, without any regard to the future 

royjed or the paſt, or any other motive of action than 
his the impulſe of a ſudden deſire, or the attraction 


Ls of 
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of immediate pleaſure, The abſent were imme- 
diately forgotten, and the hopes or fears felt by 
others, had no influence upon his conduR, He 
was in ſpeculation completely juſt, but never 
kept his promiſe to a creditor; he was benevo- 
lent, but always deceived thoſe friends whom he 
undertook to patronize or aſſiſt; he was prudent, 
but ſuffered his affairs to be embarraſſed for want 
of regulating his accounts at ſtated times, He 
courted a young lady, and when the ſettlements 
were drawn, took a ramble into the country on 
the day appointed to ſign them. He reſolved to 
travel, and fent his cheſts on ſhipboard, but de- 
layed to follow them till he loſt his paſſage. He 
was ſummoned as an evidence in a cauſe of great 
importance, and loitered on the way till the trial 
was paſt. It is ſaid, that when he had, with 
great expence, formed an intereſt in a borough, 
his opponent contrived, by ſome agents, who 
knew his temper, to Jure him away on the day 
of election. | | | 

His benevolence draws him into the commiſſion 
of a thouſand crimes, which others leſs kind or 
civil would eſcape, His courteſy invites applica- 
tion; his promiſes produce dependence; he has his 
pockets filled with petitions, which he intends fome 
time to deliver and enforce, and his table covered 
with letters of requeſt, with which he purpoſes to 
comply; but time flips imperceptibly away, while 
he is either idle or buſy; his friends loſe their op- 
portunities, and charge upon him their miſcar- 
riages and calamities. 

This character, however ebiem penis is not 
peculiar to Alger. "They whoſe activity of ima- 
ination is often ſhiſting the ſcenes of expeca· 

lion, 
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tion, are frequently ſubject to ſuch ſallies of ca- 
price as make all their actions fortuitous, deſtroy 
the value of their friendſhip, obſtruct the efficacy 
1 their virtues, and ſet them below the meaneft 
of thoſe that perſiſt in their reſolutions, execute 
what they deſign, and perform what they have 
promiſed. 
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CALLIMACHUSs 
From no afflition is the poor exempt 

He thinks each eye ſurveys him with contempt, - 
Unmanly poverty ſubdues the heart, 

Cankers each wound, ane ſharpens ev'ry dat, 

F. Lewis. 


MONG thoſe who have endeavoured to 
promote learning and rectify judgment, it 
has been long cuſtomary to complain of the abuſe 
of words, which are often admitted to ſignify 
things ſo different, that, inſtead of aſſiſting the 
underſtanding: as vehicles of knowledge, they pro- 
duce error, difſenſton, and perplexity, becauſe: 
what is affirmed in one ſenſe, is received in an- 
other, 
If this ambiguity ſometimes —— the 
moſt ſolemn controverſies, and obſcures the de- 
monſtrations of ſcience, it may well be expected to- 
infeſt the pompous periods of declaimers, whoſe 
purpoſe is often only to amuſe with fallacies, and 
| L 6 change 
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change the colours of truth and falſehood; or the 
muſical compoſitions of Poets, whoſe ſtyle is pro- 
feſſedly figurative, and whoſe art is imagined to 
conſiſt in diſtorting words from their original 
meaning. 8 bor: 1 

There are few words of which the reader be. 
lieves himſelf better to know the import than of 
poverty; yet whoever ſtudies either the poets or 
philoſophers, will find ſuch an account of the con- 
dition expreſſed by that term as his experience or 
obſervation will not eaſily diſcover to be true. In- 
ſtead of the meanneſs, diſtreſs, complaint, amieiy, 
and dependance which have hitherto been com- 
bined in his ideas of poverty, he will read of con- 
tent, innocence, and cheerfulneſs, of health and 
ſafety, tranquillity and freedom; of pleaſures not 
known but to men unencumbered with poſſeſ- 
ſions; and of ſleep that ſheds his balfamick ano- 
dynes only on the cottage. Such are the bleflings 
to be obtained by the reſignation of riches, that 
kings might deſcend from their thrones, and gene- 
rals retire from a triumph, only to flumber un- 
diſturbed in the elyſium of poverty. | 

If theſe authors do not deceive us, nothing can 
be more abſurd than that perpetual conteſt for 
wealth which keeps the world in commotion ; nor 
any complaints more juſtly cenſured than thoſe 
which proceed from- want of the gifts of fortune, 
which we are taught by the great maſters of mo- 
ral wiſdom to conſider as golden ſhackles, by which 
the wearer is at once difabled and adorned; 2 
luſcious poiſons which may for a time pleaſe the 
palate, but ſoon betray their malignity by languor 
and by pain, 
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It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy 
menvied, to be healthful without phyſick, and ſe- 
cure without a guard; to obtain from the bounty of 
nature, what the great and wealthy are compelled 
to procure by the help of artiſts and attendants, of 
fatterers and ſpies. 

But it will be found, upon a nearer view, that 
they who extol the heppinels of poverty, da not 
mean the ſame ſtate with thoſe who deplore its 
miſeries. Poets have their imaginations filled with 
ideas of magnificence; and being accuſtomed to 
contemplate the downfal of empires, or to contrive 
forms of lamentations for monarchs in diſtreſs, rank 
al the claſſes of mankind in a ſtate of poverty, who 
make no approaches to the dignity of crowns. To 
be poor, in the epick language, is only not to 
command the wealth of nations, nor to have fleets 
and armies in pay. 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to this impro- 
priety of ſtyle. He that wiſhes to become a philo- 
ſopher at a cheap rate, eaſily gratifies his ambition 
by ſubmitting to poverty when he does not feel it, 
and by boaſting his contempt of riches, when he 
has already more than he enjoys. He who would 
ſhow the extent of his views and grandeur of his 


or conceptions, or diſcover his acquaintance with 
ſe ſplendour and magnificence, may talk like Cowley. of 
e, an humble ſtation and quiet obſcurity, of the pau- 
o- city of nature's wants, and the inconveniencies of 
ch luperfluity, and at laſt, like him, limit his deſires 
as to five hundred pounds a year; a fortune indeed 


not exuberant when we compare it with the ex- 
pences of pride and luxury, but to which it little 
' becomes a philoſopher to affix the name of po- 


verty, fince no man can, with any propriety, be 
termed 
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termed poor, who does not ſee the greater part of 
mankind richer than himſelf, | | 
As little is the general condition of human life 
underſtood by the panegyriſts and hiſtorians, who 
amuſe us with accounts of the poverty of heroes 
and ſages. Riches are of no value in themſelves, 
their uſe is diſcovered only in that which they pro- 
cure. They are not coveted, unleſs by narrow 
underſtandings, which confound the means with 
the end, but for the ſake of power, influence, and 
eſteem; or, by ſome of leſs elevated and refined 
ſentiments, as neceſſary to ſenſual enjoyment. 
The pleaſures of luxury, many have, without 
uncommon virtue, been able to deſpiſe, even when 
affluence and idleneſs have concurred to tempt 
them; and therefore he who feels nothing from 
indigence but the want of gratifications which he' 
could not in any other condition make conſiſtent 
with innocence, has given no proof of eminent 
patience. Eſteem and influence every man deſires, 
but they are equally pleaſing and equally valuable, 
by whatever means they are obtained; and who- 
ever has found the art of ſecuring them without 
the help of money, ought, in reality, to be ac- 
counted rich, ſince he has all that riches can pur- 
chaſe to a wiſe man. Cincinnatus, though he lived 
upon a few acres, cultivated by his own hand, was 
ſufficiently removed from all the evils generally 
comprehended under the name of poverty, when 
bis reputation was ſuch, that the voice of his coun- 
try called him from his farm to take abſolute com- 
mand into his hand; nor was Diogenes much mor- 
tified by his reſidence in a tub, where he was ho- 
noured with the viſit of Alexander the Great. 
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The ſame fallacy has conciliated veneration to 
he religious orders. When we behold a man 
daicating the hope of terreſtrial poſſeſſions, and 
mecduding himſelf by an irrevocable vow, from the 
ut and acquiſition of all that his fellow-beings 


ves 

"ih faster as worthy of wiſhes and endeavours, we 
me immediately ſtruck with the purity, abftra 
ow * * * * 

ih oon, and firmneſs of his mind, and regard him as 


wholly employed in ſecuring the intereſts of futu- 
nity, and devoid of any other care than to gain at 
whatever price the ſureſt paſſage to eternal reſt. 

Yet, what can the votary be juftly ſaid to have 
bf of his preſent happineſs? If he refides in a 
convent, he converſes only with men whoſe con- 
ition is the ſame with his own; he has from the 
nunificence of the founder all the neceſſaries of 
lfe, and is ſafe from that d2/7itution, which Hooker 
&clares to be ſuch an impediment to virtue, as, ſill it 
removed, ſuffereth not the mind of man to admit 
ay other care. All temptations to envy and com- 
petition are ſhut out from his retreat; he is not 
paned with the ſight of unattainable dignity, nor 
nſulted with the bluſter of inſolence, or the ſmile 
of forced familiarity. If he wanders abroad, the 
lanQtity of his character amply compenſates Ib 
other diſtinctions; he is feldom feen but with reve- 
rence, nor heard but with ſubmiſſion, 

It has been remarked, that death, though often 
lefed in the field, ſeldom fails to terrify when it 
approaches the bed of ſickneſs in its natural hor- 
or; ſo poverty may eaſily be endured, while aſſo- 
ciated with dignity and reputation, but will always 
be ſhunned and dreaded, when it is accompanied. 
vich ignominy and contempt. . 


| 
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"Cans volet illa dies, que nil niſi corporis bujus 
Jus habet, incerti ſpatium mibi finiat avi Ovrr 
Come ſoon or late, death's undetermin'd day, 
This mortal being only can decay, WeErLsTg 


T ſeems to be the fate of man to ſeek all hi 
1 conſolations in futurity. The time preſent j 
ſeldom able to fill deſire or imagination with im 
mediate enjoyment, and we are forced to ſupply it 
deficiencies by recolleCtion or anticipation. ' 

Every one has ſo often detected the fallacioy 
neſs of hope, and the inconvenience of teachin 


himſelf to expect what a thouſand accidents ma But t 
preclude, that, when time has abated the con r:il:Ctic 
dence with which youth ruſhes out to take poſſe molt p 
fion of the world, we endeavour, or wiſh, to u tw. ye: 
entertainment in the review of life, and to repo tons, 
upon real facts and certain experience. This i vith w 
perhaps one reaſon, among many, why age delight particir 
in narratives. | 5 to our 

But fo full is the world of calamity, that ever counts 
ſource of pleaſure is polluted, and every retirement the 
of tranquillity diſturbed, When time has ſupplies names 
us with events ſufficient to employ our thoughts, i dat pa 
has mingled them with ſo many diſaſters, that wlll bind, 
ſhrink from their remembrance, dread their intruſio and rej 
upon our minds, and fly from them as from enemic rment 
that purſue us with torture. Wioſe 

No man paſt the middle point of life can Git ce, 
down to feaſt upon the pleaſures of youth without ©ompa 
finding the banquet imbittered by the cup of for- #nuler 
row; he may revive lucky accidents and pleaſing Wl Whole 


extravagancies; many days of harmleſs _— 
nights 
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nights of honeſt feſtivity, will perhaps recur; or, 
he has been engaged in ſcenes of ation; and 
xcquainied with affairs of difficulty and viciflitudes 
of fortune, he may enjoy the nobler pleaſure of 
boking back upon diſtreſs firmly ſupported, dan- 
gers reſolutely encountered, and oppoſition artfully 
geſeated. AEneas properly comforts his compa- 
ons, when after the horrors of a ſtorm they have 
anded on an unknown and deſolate country, with 
the hope that their miſeries will be at ſome diſtant 
time recounted with delight, There are few higher 
rratifications than that of reflection on ſurmounted 
evils, when they were not incurred nor protracted 
by our fault, and neither reproach us with coward- 


cine nor guilt. 
ma But this felicity is almoſt always abated by the 
onh redection, that they, with whom we ſhould be 


moſt pleaſed to ſhare it, are now in the grave. A 
kw. years make ſuch havock in human genera- 
tons, that we ſoon. ſee ourſelves deprived of thoſe 
with whom we entered the world, and whom the 
participation of pleaſures or fatigues had endeared 
to our remembrance; The man of enterprize re- 
counts his adventures and expedients, but is forced, 
at the cloſe of the relation, to pay a ſigh to the 
names of thoſe that contributed to his ſucceſs ; he 
that paſles his life among the gayer part of man- 
kind, has his remembrance ſtored with remarks 
and repartees of wits, whoſe ſprightlineſs and mer- 
mie ment are now loſt in perpetual ſilence ; the trader, 
whoſe induſtry has ſupplied the want of inherit- 
ance, repines in ſolitary plenty at the abſence of 
companions, with whom he had planned out 
anuſements for his latter years; and the ſcholar, 


whoſe merit, after a long ſeries of efforts, raiſes 
him 


\ 
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him from obſcurity, looks round in vain from his ind alm 
exaltation for his old friends or enemies, whoſe ap- 
plauſe or mortification would heighten his triumph, 

Among Martial's requiſites to happineſs is, Res 
non parta labore, ſed relifla, an eſtate not gained by 
induſtry, but left by inheritance. It is neceſfary to 
the completion of every good, that it be timely ob- 
| tained; for whatever comes at the cloſe of life, wil 
come too late to give much delight; yet all human 
happineſs has its defects. Of what we do not gain 
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for qurſelves we have only a faint and imyerfe& mejudic 
fruition, becauſe we cannot compare the difference They 
between want and poſſeſſion, or at leaſt can derive ind ten 


from it no conviction of our own abilities, nor any in whicl 
increaſe of ſelf-eſteem ; what we acquire by bravery tude, at 
or ſcience, by mental or corporal diligence, comes but the 
at laſt when we cannot communicate, and therefore WW ind, tt 


cannot enjoy it. | | probab1 

Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow Whe 
its happineſs from the time to come: In youth worthy 
we have nothing paſt to entertain us, and in age, isfac 
we derive little from retroſpe& but hopeleſs ſorrow. nembe 
Yet the future likewiſe has its limits, which the the bu! 
imagination dreads to approach, but which we ſee queſtio 
to be not far diſtant. The loſs of our friends and more t. 
companions impreſſes hourly upon us the neceſſity The ne 


of our own departure: we know that the ſchemes ures © 
of man are quickly at an end, that we muſt ſoon lie beyond 
down in the grave with the forgotten multitudes of hs 
former ages, and yield our place to others, who, like this va 
us, ſhall be driven awhile, by hope or fear, about into th 
the ſurface of the earth, and then like us be loſt in face 
the ſhades of death. Sh eye of 


Beyond this termination of our material exiſt- tend it 
ence, we are therefore obliged to extend our __ which 
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n bis d almoſt every man indulges his imagination 
e 2p- in ſomething, which is not to happen till he has 


ph, changed his manner of being: ſome amuſe them- 
* ches with entails and ſettlements, provide for the 
0 by xerpetuation of families and honours, or contrive to 
7) 0 8 viate the diſſipation of the fortunes, which it has 
hea teen their buſineſs to accumulate; others, more 
Wil rcined or exalted, congratulate their own hearts 
_ won the future extent of their reputation, the re- 
dan i erence of diſtant nations, and the gratitude of un- 
neck prejudiced poſterity. 

—_ They whoſe fouls are fo chained down to coffers 
me nd tenements, that they cannot conceive a ſtate 
any in which they ſhall look upon them with leſs ſolici- 
ery tude, are ſeldom attentive or flexible to arguments; 
* but the votaries of fame are capable of reflection, 
ore 


ind, therefore, may be called to conſider the 
probability of their expectations. 
Whether to be remembered in remote times be 


uth worthy of a wiſe man's wiſh, has not yet been 
de, ſtisfactorily decided; and, indeed, to be long re- 
4 nembered, can happen to ſo ſmall a number, that 


the bulk of mankind has very little intereſt in the 
queſtion, There is never room in the world for 
more than a certain quantity or meaſure of renown. 
The neceſſary buſineſs of life, the immediate plea- 
lures or pains of every condition, leave us not leiſure 
beyond a fixed proportion for contemplations which 
do not forcibly influence our preſent welfare. When 
lis vacuity is filled, no characters can be admitted 
Into the circulation of fame, but by occupying the. 
place of ſome that muſt be thruſt into oblivion. The 
eye of the mind, like that of the body, can only ex- 
tend its view to new objects, by loſing ſight of thoſe- 


Which are now before it. 
Reputation 


he — —— oi yo en — 
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Reputation is therefore a meteor which bl;z; 


NuuB. 
a while and diſappears for ever; and if we excer 


a few tranſcendent and invincible names, which nc : 
revolution of opinion or length of time is able i ; 
ſuppreſs ; all thoſe that engage our thoughts, « - 
diverſify our converſation, are every moment hf : 
ing to obſcurity, as new favourites are adopted þ 
faſhion. f 6 E 1 
It is not mae from wis world, that any t 8 1 
of comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom of th "9% 
laſt hour. But futurity has ſtill its profpeds 1 40 
there is yet happineſs in reſerve, which, if we tran Thus 
fer our attention to it, will ſupport us in the pain =, 9 
of diſeaſe, and the languor of decay. This hap * 
pineſs we may expect with confidence, becauſe it . engeh 
out of the power of chance, and may be attained . hooks 
all that ſincerely deſire and earneſtly, purſue it. OW, lon 
this therefore every mind ought finally to reſt, Ho. alk ' 
is the chief bleſſing of man, and that hope only . * 
rational, of which we are certain that it canne 3 
deceive us. in thy 
* heard, 
" dy art 
mer, 
Thy 
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laze 


cep 

h ne Nemo tam dives babuit fawentes, | 
le ti Craſtinum ut peſſit fbi polliceri. SENECA, 
8, 0 Of heav'n's protection who can be 
hat So confident to utter this—? _ | 
d þ Tomorrow I will ſpend in bliſs. F. LEWIS. 


QEGED, lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of 
the world: To the ſons of preſumption, humility 
nd fear ; and to the daughters of ſorrow, content 

and aequieſcence. 
Thus, in the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign, 
hoke Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the 
difributor of the waters of the Nile: © At 
length, Seged, thy toils are at an end; thou haſt 
* reconciled diſaffection, thou haſt ſuppreſſed re- 
* bellion, thou haſt pacified the jealouſies of thy 
* courtiers, thou haſt chaſed war from thy con- 
nes, and erected fortreſſes in the lands of thy 
"enemies, All who have offended thee, tremble 
Lin thy preſence, and wherever thy voice is 
"heard, it is obeyed, Thy throne is ſurrounded 
by armies, numerous as the locuſts of the ſum̃- 
"mer, and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts of peſtilence. 
Thy magazines are ſtored with ammunition, 
"thy treaſuries overflow with the tribute of con- 
" quered kingdoms. - Plenty waves. upon thy 
| fields, and opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy 
"nod is as the earthquake that ſhakes the moun- 
| ins, and thy ſmile as the dawn of the vernal 
| Gay, In thy hand is the ſtrength of thouſands, 
"and thy health is the health of millions. Thy 
palace is gladdened by the ſong of praiſe, and 
"thy path perfumed by the breath of benedic- 
13 | © tion. 
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| tion. Thy ſubjects gaze upon thy greatne 

| < and think of danger or miſery no more, Wh 

| % Szeged, wilt not thou partake the bleſſings the 

3» < beftoweſt? Why ſhouldſt thou only forhear | 

| « rejoice in this general felicity ? Why ſhould t 
face be clouded with anxiety, when the mers 
Jof thoſe who call thee ſovereign, gives the dayt 
« feſtivity, and the night to peace? At lengtl 
© Seged, reflect and be wiſe. What is the Lift « 

- * conqueſt but ſafety, why are riches collected 
* to purchaſe happineſs ?”. 

Seged then ordered the houſe of pleaſure, bu 
in an iſland of the lake Dambea, to be prepar 
for his reception. © I will retire,” ſays he, . fort 
< days from tumult and care, from counſels : 
* decrees. Long quiet is not the lot of the gc 
< vernors of nations, but a ceſſation of ten day 
„ cannot be denied me. This ſhort interval « 
< happineſs may ſurely be ſecured from the inte 
„ ruption of fear or perplexity, forrow or diſi 
< pointment. I will exclude all trouble from m 
* abode, and remove from my thoughts what 
< ever may confuſe the harmony of. the Concer 
< or abate the ſweetneſs of the banquet. I L 
< fill the whole capacity of my ſoul with eri 
< ment, and try what it is to live without a wil 


„ unſatisfied.” ' ; P 

In a few days the orders were performed, 
Seged haſted to the palace of Dambea, which {toc 
in an iſland Eultivated only. for pleaſure, plante 
with every flower that ſpreads its colours to 
Jun, and every ſhrub that ſheds fragrance in th 
air. In one part of this extenſive garden, we 
open walks for excurfions in the morning; in an 


other, thick groves, and ſilent arbours, and bub 
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ling fountains for repoſe at noon. All that could 
blace the ſenſe, or flatter the fancy, all that in- 
tyſtry could extort from nature, or wealth furniſh to 
art, all that conqueſt could ſeize, or beneficence 
attract, was collected together, and every perception 
of delight was excited and gratified. 

Into this delicious region Seged' ſummoned all 
the perſons of his court, who feemed eminently 
qualified to receive or communicate pleaſure, His 
call was readily obeyed ; the young, the fair, the vi- 
vacious, and the witty, were all in haſte to be ſated 
with felicity. They failed jocund over the lake, 
which ſeemed to ſmooth its ſurface before them: 
Their paſſage was cheered with muſick, and their 
hearts dilated with expeCtation. 

deged landing here with his band of pleaſure, de- 
termined from that hour to break off all acquaint- 
aice with diſcontent, to give his heart for ten days 
to eaſe and jollity, and then fall back to the com- 
mon ſtate of man, and ſuffer his life to be diverſified, 
as before, with joy and ſorrow. | 

He immediately entered his chamber, to con- 
ſder where he ſhould begin his circle of happineſs. 
He had all the artiſts of delight before him, but 
knew not whom to call, ſince he could not enjoy 
one, but by delaying the performance of another. 
He choſe and rejected, he refolved and changed 
his reſolution, till his faculties were haraſſed, and 
bis thoughts confuſed ; then returned to the apart- 
ment where his preſence was expected, with lan- 
gud eyes and clouded countenance, and ſpread 
the infection of uneaſineſs over the whole aſſem- 
bly. He obſerved thEir depreſſion, and was of- 
ended, for he found his vexation increaſed by 
ltole whom he expected to diffipate and relieve it. 
5 He 
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| | He retired again to his private chamber, and ſought 

| for conſolation. in his own mind; one thought 

| flowed in upon another ; a long ſucceſſion of images 

N ſeized his attention; the moments crept imper 

N ceptibly away through the gloom. of penfivenc{ 

| till having recovered his tranquillity, he lifted 

| his head and ſaw the lake brightened by the ſetiin 
| ſun, © Such,” ſaid Seged ſighing, * is the longeſt 
© day of human exiſtence : before we have learned 

* to uſe it, we find it at an end,” | 
The regret which he felt for the loſs of ſo y 

N a part of his firſt. day, took from him all diſpoſ 

| tion to enjoy the evening; and, after having en 

deavoured, for the fake of his attendants, to force 
an air of gaiety, and. excite that mirth which 
could not ſhare, he reſolved. to refer his hopes tc 
the next morning, and lay down to partake with 
the ſlaves of labour and poverty the blefling « 
ſleep. | 4 Wie. 

He roſe early the fecond morning, and reſolved 
now to be happy. He therefore fixed upon the gate 
of the palace an edict, importing, that whoever, 
during nine days, ſhould appear in the preſence of 
the king with dejected countenance, or utter any 
expreſſion of diſcontent or ſorrow, - ſhould be driven 
for ever from the palace of Dambea. 

This edict was immediately made known in 
every chamber of the court and bower of the 
gardens. Mirth was frighted away, and they who 
were before dancing in the lawns, or ſinging in the 
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ſhades, were at once engaged in the care of regu- lt 
lating their looks, that Seged might find his wil ** * 
punctually obeyed, and ſee none among them liable He 1 
to baniſhment, © luge 
atten 
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$-ged now met every face ſettled in a ſmile; but 
\ ale that betrayed folicitude, timidity, and con- 
taint. He accoſted his eiae with familiarity 
ind ſoftneſs; but they durſt not ſpeak without | 
remeditation, leſt they ſhould be convicted of diſ- 
content or ſorrow. He propoſed diverſions, to which 
no objection was made, becauſe objection would 
hve implied uneaſineſs; but they were regarded | 
with indifference by the courtiers, who had no other - 
kefire than to ſignalize themſelves by clamorous | 
exultation. He offered various topicks of conver- ; 
ation, but obtained only forced jeſts and laborious | 
kughter, and after many attempts to animate his | 
tain to confidence and -alacrity, was obliged to | 
| 
; 


confeſs to himſelf the impotence of command, 
ind reſign another day to grief and diſappoint- 
ment, 3 

He at laſt relieved his companions from their ter- 
tors, and ſhut himſelf up in his chamber to aſcertain, 
by different meaſures, the felicity of the ſucceeding 
days. At length he threw himſelf on the bed, and 


fruggling in the water. He compoſed himſelf - 
again to reſt, but was affrighted by an imaginary 


gate 

ver WY dea bis eyes, but imagined, in his fleep, that his 

e of 7lace and gardens were overwhelmed by an inun- - ö 

any dation, and waked with all the terrors of a man | 
| 
| 
| 


Iruption into his kingdom, and ftriving, as is 


the uſual in dreams, without ability to move, fancied ö 
who himſelf betrayed to his enemies, and again ſtarted up | 
n the with horror and indignation. 
egu- It was now day, and fear was fo ſtrongly imprefſ- 

wil ed on his mind, that he could fleep no more. 
liable 


luge and invaſion, nor was be able to diſengage his 


attention, or mingle with vacancy and eaſe in any 


| 
| 
He roſe, but his thoughts were filled with the de- | 
| 
Vol. IV. M amuſe ment. ; 


| >a 


eãger with expectation. He entered the garden, 
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amuſement. At length his perturbation gave way 
to reaſon, and he reſolved no longer to be haraſſed 
by viſionary miſeries; but before this reſolution 
could be completed, half the day had elapſed: he 
felt a new conviction of the uncertainty of human 
ſchemes, and could not forbear to bewail the weak. 
neſs of that being, whoſe quiet was to be interrupted 
by vapours of the fancy. Having been firſt dif. 
turbed by a dream, he afterwards grieved that a 
dream could diſturb him. He at laſt diſcovered, 
that his terrors and grief were equally vain, and, 

at to loſe the preſent in lamenting the paſt, was 

luntarily to protract a melancholy viſion. The 
third day was now declining, and Seged again re- 
ſolved to be happy on the morro w. 


FFF 
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Volat ambiguis 
Mob ilis alis bera, nec ulli 
Præſtat welox fortuna fidem. 


SENECA, 


On fickle wings the minutes haſte, 


And fortune's favours never laſt. F. LEwis. 


N the fourth morning Seged roſe early re- 
freſhed with ſleep, vigorous with health, and 


attended by the princes and ladies of his court, and 
ſeeing nothing about him but airy cheerfulneſs, 
began to ſay to his heart, This day ſhall be a 
day of pleaſure.” The ſun played upon the 
water, the birds warbled in the groves, and the 
gales quivered among the branches. He roved 
from walk to walk as chance directed him, and 
ſometimes 
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{metimes liſtened to the ſongs, ſometimes mingled 
with the dancers, ſometimes let looſe his imagina- 
tion in flights of merriment ; and ſometimes uttered 
grave reflections and ſententious maxims, and 
faſted on the admiration with 1 they were 
received. 

Thus the day rolled on, without any accident of 
vexation, or intruſion of melancholy thoughts. All 
that beheld him caught gladneſs from his looks, 
and the ſight of happineſs conferred by himſelf filled 
his heart with ſatisfaction: but having paſſed three 
hours in this harmleſs luxury, he was alarmed 
on a ſudden by an univerſal ſcream among the 
women, and turning back, ſaw the whole afſem- 
bly lying in confuſion. A young crocodile had 
rien out of the lake, and was ranging the garden 
in wantonneſs or hunger. Seged beheld him with 
indignation, as a-diſturber of his felicity, and chaſed 
him back into the lake, but could not pertuade his 
retinue to ſtay, or free their hearts from the terror 
which had ſeized upon them. The princeſſes in- 
cloſed themſelves in the palace, and could yet 
ſcarcely believe themſelves in ſafety. Every atten. 
uon was fixed upon the late danger and eſcape, and 
no mind was any longer at leiſure for gay fallies or 
careleſs prattle. 

Seged had now no other employmeſit than to con- 
template the innumerable caſualties which lie in 
ambuſh on every fide to intercept the happineſs of 
man, and break in upon the hour of delight and 
tranquillity, He had, however, the confolation of 
thinking, that he had not been now diſappointed by 
his own fault, and that the accident which had bla 
ed the hopes of the day, * eaſily be prevented 
by future caution, | 

M2 That 
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That he might provide for the plealure of the 
next morning, he reſolved to repeal his penal edict, 
ſince he had already found that diſcontent and me- 
lancholy were not to be frighted away by the threats 

of authority, and that pleaſure would only reſide 
where ſhe was exempted from control. He there. 
fore invited all the compariions of his retreat to 
unbounded pleaſantry, by propoſing prizes for thoſe 
who ſhould, on the following day, diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by any feſtive performances ;. the tables 
of the antechamber were covered with gold and 
pearls, and robes and garlands decreed the rewards 
of thoſe. who could refine elegance or heighten 
pleaſure. 

At this diſplay of riches every eye immediately 
ſparkled, and every tongue was buſied in celebrating 
the bounty and magnificence of the emperor. But 
when Seged entered, in hopes of uncommon enter- 
tainment from univerſal emulation, he found that 
any paſſion too ſtrongly agitated, puts an end to 


that tranquillity which is neceſſary to mirth, and 


that the mind, that is to be moved by the gentle 
ventilations of gaiety, muſt be firſt ſmoothed by a 
total calm, Whatever we ardently wiſh to gain, 
we muſt in the ſame degree be afraid to- loſe, and fear 
and pleaſure cannot dwell together. 

All was now care and ſolicitude. Nothing was 
done or ſpoken, but with ſo viſible an endeavour at 
perfection, as always failed to delight, though it 
ſometimes forced admiration: and Seged could not 
but obſerve with ſorrow, that his prizes had more 
influence than himſelf, As-the evening approached, 
the conteſt grew more earneſt, and thoſe who were 
forced to allow themſelves excelled, began to diſco- 
ver the malignity of defeat, firſt by angry 1 
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os, . 
"4 and at laſt by contemptuous murmurs. Seged likes 
iQ, wiſe ſhared the anxiety of the day, for conſidering - 
** himſelf as obliged to diſtribute with exact juſtice 
ats the prizes which had been ſo zealouſly ſought, he 
ide durſt never remit his attention, but paſſed his time 
* upon the rack of doubt in balancing different kinds 
to of merit, and adjuſting the claims of all the com- 
of petitors. i 
iſh At laſt, knowing that no exactneſs could fatisfy 
les thoſe whoſe hopes he ſhould diſappoint, and thinking 
ind that on a day ſet apart for happiileſs, it would be 
rds cruel to oppreſs any heart with ſorrow, he declared 
ten that all had pleaſed him alike, and diſmiſſed all with 
preſents of equal value. . 
ly beged ſoon ſaw that his caution had not been able 
ng to avoid offence. They who had believed them- 
ut elves ſecure of the higheſt prizes, were not pleaſed - 
. to be levelled with the crowd; and though, by the 
liberality of the king, they received more than his 
to promiſe had intitled them to expect, they departed 
nd unſatisfied, becauſe they were honoured with no 
tle litinftion, and wanted an opportunity to triumph 
& in the mortification of their opponents. Behold 
. here,“ ſaid Seged, the condition of him who 


* places his happineſs in the happineſs of others.” 
He then retired to meditate, and, while the cour- 
tiers were repining at his diſtributions, ſaw the fifth 
ſun go down in diſcontent. 
The next dawn renewed his reſolution to be 

happy. But having learned how little he could 
effect by ſettled ſchemes or preparatory meaſures, . 
de thought it beſt to give up one day entirely to 
chance, and left every one to pleaſe and be pleaſed 
bis own way. ä 
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This relaxation of regularity diffuſed a general 
complacence through the whole court, and the 
emperor imagined, that he had at laſt found the 
ſecret of obtaining an interval of felicity. But as 
he was roving in this careleſs aſſembly with equal 


careleſneſs, he overheard one of his courtiers in a O 
cloſe arbour murmuring alone: What merit has by , 
« S$zged above us, that we ſhould thus fear and * 
* obey him, a man, whom, whatever he may * 
© have formerly performed, his luxury now ſhews ” 
< to have the ſame weakneſs with ourſelves,” OS 
This charge affected him the more, as it was ut- on th 
tered by one whom he had always obſerved among gu 
the moſt abject of his flatterers. At firſt his indig- 1 
nation prompted him to ſeverity; but reflecting, 1 
that what was ſpoken, without intention to be "ag 
heard, was to be conſidered as only thought, and i 
was perhaps but the fudden burſt = Caſual and 6 ſh; 
temporary vexation, he invented ſome decent pre · 
tence to ſend him away, that his retreat mightnot ook 
be tainted with the breath of envy, and after the 
ſtruggle of deliberation was paſt, and all defire of N 
revenge utterly ſuppreſſed, paſſed the evening not 
only with tranquillity, but triumph, though none Prof 
but himſelf was conſcious of the victory. ads 
The remembrance of this clemency cheered the . 
beginning of the ſeventh day, and nothing hap- The 
pened to diſturb the pleaſure of Seged, till looking * 


on the tree that ſhaded him, he recollected, that 
under a tree of the ſame kind he had paſſed the 
night after his defeat in the kingdom of Goiama. 
The reflection on his loſs, his diſhonour, and the 
miſeries which his ſubjects ſuffered from the inva- 
der, filled him with ſadneſs. At laſt he ſhook off 


the weight of ſorrow, and began to tolace * 
wi 


excite 
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with his uſual pleaſures, when his tranquillity was, 


again diſturbed by jealouſies which the late conteſt 
for the prizes had produced, and which, having in 
yain tried to pacify them by perſuaſion, he was 
forced to ſilence by command. 

Onthe eighth morning Seged was awakened early 
by an unuſual hurry in the apartments, and enquir- 
ing the cauſe, was told that the princeſs Balkis was 
ſized with ſickneſs. He roſe, and calling the phy- 
ſicians, found that they had little hope of her reco- 
very. Here was an end of jollity : all his thoughts 
were now upon his An whoſe eyes he cloſed 
on the tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia had 
appropriated to a ſhort reſpiration from the fatigues 
of war and the cares of government. This narra- 
tive he has bequeathed to future generations, that 


no man hereafter may preſume to ſay, © This day 


© ſhall be a day of happineſs.” 
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Propefiti nondum pudet, Nr eadem mY mens, 
Ut bona ſumma putes, aliend wivere quadrd. Juv. 


But harden'd by affronts, and ſtill the ſame, 
Loſt to all ſenſe of honour and of fame, 

Thou yet can't love to haunt the great man's board, 
And think no ſupper good but with a lord, Bow ES. 


HEN Diogenes was once aſked, what kind 
of wine he liked beſt ? he anſwered, © That 
* which is drunk at the coſt of others.“ 

Though the character of Diogenes has never 
excited any general zeal of imitation, there are 
M 4 many 
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many who reſemble him in his taſte of wine: 
many who are frugal, though not abſtemious : 
whoſe appetites, though too powerful for reaſon, 
are kept under reſtraint by avarice; and to whom 
all delicacies loſe their flavour, when they cannot 
be obtained but at their own expence. 5 
Nothing produces more ſingularity of manners 
and inconſtancy of life, than the conflict of oppo- 
ſite vices in the ſame mind. He that uniformly 
purſues any purpoſe, whether good or bad, has 3 
ſettled principle of action; and as he may always 
find aſſociates who are travelling the ſame way, is 
countenanced by example, and ſheltered in the 
multitude ; but a man, actuated at once by diffe- 
rent defires, muſt move in a direction peculiar to 
himſelf, and ſuffer that reproach which we are natu- 
rally inclined to bettow on thoſe who deviate from 
the reſt of the world, even without enquiring whe- 
ther they are worſe or better. 
Vet this conflict of deſires ſometimes produ 
wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetched diſhes, 
or ſurfeit with unexhauſted variety, and yet prac- 
tiſe the moſt rigid economy, is ſurely an art which 
may juſtly draw the eyes of mankind upon them 
whoſe induſtry or judgment has enabled them to 
attain it. To him, indeed, who is content to 
break open the cheſts, or mortgage the manors of 
his. anceſtors, that he may hire the miniſters of 
excels at the. higheſt price, gluttony is an eaſy ſci- 
ence; yet we often hear the votaries of luxury 
boaſting of the elegance which they owe. to the 
taſte of others, relating with rapture the ſueceſſion 
of diſhes with which their cooks and caterers ſup- 
ply them; and expecting their ſhare of praiſe with 


the diſcoverers of arts and the civilizers of * 
1 ut 
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But to ſhorten the way to convivial happineſs, by 
eating without coſt, is a ſecret hitherto in few hands, 
hut which certainly deſerves the curioſity of thoſe 
whoſe principal enjoyment is their dinner, and who 
ke the ſun riſe with no other hope than that they 
hall fill their bellies before it ſets. 

Of them that have within my luke at- 
tempted this ſcheme of happineſs, the greater part 
have been immediately obliged to deſiſt; and ſome, 
whom their firſt attempts flattered with ſucceſs, were 
reduced by degrees to a few tables, from which they 


having long habituated themſelves to ſuperfluous 


tented competence. 


None enter the regions of luxury with higher 
expectations than men of wit, who imagine, that 
ey ſhall never want a welcome to that company 
whole ideas they can enlarge, or whoſe imagina- 
bons they can elevate, and believe themſelves able 
tb pay for their wine with the mirth which it qua- 
lies them to produce. Full of this opinion, they 
cowd with little invitation, wherever the ſmell of 
i feaſt. allures them, but are ſeldom encouraged to 
repeat their viſits, being dreaded by the pert as 
wals, and hated by the dull as diſturbers of the 
company. 

No man has been ſo happy in gaining and keep- 
ng the privilege of living at luxurious houſes as 
bulſulzs, who, after thirty years of continual 
rvelry, has now eſtabliſhed, by uncontroverted 
preſcription, his claim to -artake of every enter - 
tinment, and whoſe preſence they who aſpire to 
be praiſe of a ſumptuous table are careful to pro- 

M 5 - 


were at laſt chaſed to make way for others; and 


plenty, growled away their latter yours in diſcon- 
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cure on a day of importance, by ſending Get invi- 
tation a fortnight before. 


Gulgſulus entered the world without any emi. 
nent degree of merit; but was careful to frequent 
houſes' where perſans of rank reſorted. By being 


often ſcen, he became in time known; and from 
ſitting in the ſame room, was ſuffered to mix in 
idle converſation, or aſſiſted to fill up a vacant 
hour,. when better amuſement was not readily to 
be had. From the coffee-houſe he was ſometimes 
taken away to dinner; and as no man refuſes the 
acquaintance of him whom he ſees admitted to 
familiarity by others of equal dignity, when he 
had been met at a few tables, he with leſs dif» 
culty found the way to -more, till at laſt .he was 
regularly expected to appear wherever preparations 
are made for a feaſt; within the circuit of his ac- 
quaintance, 

When he was thus by accident initiated in 
luxury, he felt in himſelf no inclination to retire 
from a life of ſo much pleaſure, and therefore 
very ſeriouſly confidered how he might continue 
it. Great qualities, or uncommon accompli 
ments, he did not find neceſſary; for he had al- 
ready ſeen that merit rather enforces reſpect than 
attracts fondneſs; and as he thought no folly 
greater than that of loſing a dinner for any other 
gratification, he often congratulated himſelf, that 
he had none of that diſguſting excellence whict 
impreſſes awe upon greatneſs, and condemns its 
poſſeſſors to the ſociety of thoſe who are wile or 
brave, and indigent as themſelves, 

Guleſulus having never allotted much ef his 
time to books or meditation, had no opinion in 


philoſophy or politicks, and was not in danger of 
Wy) uring 
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injuring his intereſt by dogmatical poſitions or 
violent contradiction. If a diſpute aroſe, he took 
care to liſten with earneſt attention; and when 
either ſpeaker grew vehement and bond. turned 
towards him with eager quickneſs, and uttered 
a ſhort phraſe of admiration, as if ſurpriſed by ſuch 
cogency of argument as he had never known be- 
fore. By this ſilent conceſſion, he generally pre- 
ſerved in either controvertiſt ſuch a conviction of 
his own ſuperiority, as inclined him rather to pity 
than irritate his adverſary, and prevented thoſe out- 
rages which are ſometimes produced by the rage of 
defeat, or petulance of triumph. 

Guloſulus was never embarraſſed but when he 
was required to declare his ſentiments before he 
had been able to diſcover to which fide the maſter of 
the houſe inclined, for it was his invariable rule to 
adopt the notions of thoſe. that invited him. 

It will ſometimes happen that the inſolence of 
wealth breaks into contemptuouſneſs, or the tur- 
bulence of wine requires a vent; and Gulgfulus 
ſeldom fails of being ſingled out on ſuch emergen- 
cies, as one on whom any experiment of ribaldry 
may be ſafely tried. Sometimes his lordſhip finds 
himſelf inclined to exhibit a ſpecimen of raillery 
for the diverſion of his gueſt, and Guliſulus always 
ſupplies him with a ſubject of merriment. But he 
has learned to conſider rudeneſs and indignities as 
familiarities that entitle him to greater freedom : 
he comforts himſelf, that thoſe who treat and in- 


ſult him pay for their Jaughter, and that he keeps 


his money while they enjoy their jeſt. 

His chief policy conſiſts in ſelecting ſome diſh 
from every courſe, and recommending it to the 
company, with an air ſo deciſive, that no one ven- 
M6 tures 
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tures to contradict him. By this practice he ac- 


quires at a feaſt a kind of dictatoriat authority; his Nv! 
taſte becomes the ſtandard of pickles and ſeaſoning, Solve 
and he is venerated by the profeſſors of epicuriſm, Prece 
as the only man who underſtands the niceties of Th 
cookery, = Loal 
Whenever a new ſauce is imported, or any in. Leſt 
novation made in the culinary ſyſtem, he pro- He d 


cures the earlieſt intelligence and the moſt au- 
thentick receipt; and by communicating his know- 
ledge under proper injunctions of ſecrecy gains a 
right of taſting his own diſh whenever it is prepared, 
that he may tell whether his directions have been 
fully underſtood. 

By this method of life Gale ofulus. bas fo prof 
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other 
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on his imagination the dignity of feaſting, that he has are the 
no other topick of talk or -ſubject of meditation. Fey 
His calendar. is a bill of fare; he meaſures the year which 
by ſucceſſive dainties. The only common places undert 
of his memory are his meals; and if you aſk him the fa 
at what time an event happened, he conſiders whe- is 1m} 
ther he heard it after a dinner of turbot or veniſon. city, 
He knows, indeed, that thoſe who value themſelyes chem 
upon ſenſe, learning, or piety, ſpeak of him with luccet 
contempt ;, but he conſiders them as wretches en- hither 
vious or ignorant, who do not know his happiness, and 
or wiſh to ſupplant him; and declares to his friends, throu 
that he is fully ſatisfied with his own conduct, 


ſince he has fed every day on 3 . and 
yet doubled his elt. | 
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Solve ſereſetntem mature ſanus equum, ne | , 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus. 6.94% Hor. 


The voice of reaſon cries with winning force, 
| Looſe from the rapid car your aged horſe, 
Leſt, in the yace derided, left behind, < 
He drag his jaded limbs and burſt his wind. Francis, 


C8 is the. emptineſs of human enjoyment, 

that we are always impatient of the preſent. 
Attainment is followed by neglect, and poſſeſſion 
by diſguſt ; and the malicious remark of the Greet 
epigrammatiſt on marriage may be applied to every 
other courſe of life, that its two days of happineſs, 
xe the firſt and the laſt. 

Few moments are more pleaſing than thoſe in 
which the mind is concerting meaſures for a new 
undertaking, From the firſt hint that wakens 
the fancy, till the hour of actual execution, all 
is improvement and progreſs, triumph and feli- 
city. Every hour brings additions to the original 
ſcheme, ſuggeſts ſome new expedient to ſecure 
ſucceſs, or diſcovers conſequential advantages not 
hitherto foreſeen. While preparations are made, 
and materials accumulated, day glides after day 
through elyſian proſpects, and the heart dances to 
the ſong of hope. 

Such is the lefure of projecting, that many - 

content themſelves with a ſucceſſion of viſionary 
ſchemes, and wear out their allotted time in the 
calm amuſement of contriving what they never at- 
tempt or hope to execute. 

Others, not able to feaſt their imagination with 
pure ideas, advance ſomewhat nearer to the * n 
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neſs of action, with great diligence collect whatever 


is requiſite to their deſign, and, after a thouſand 
reſearches and conſultations, are ſnatched away by 
death, as they ſtand in procine?u waiting for a pro- 
per opportunity to begin, 

If there were no other end of life, than to 

find ſome adequate ſolace for every day, I know 
not -whether any condition could be preferred to 
that of the man who involves himſelf in his own 
thoughts, and never ſuffers experience to ſhew 
him the vanity of ſpeculation; for no ſooner are 
notions reduced to practice, than tranquillity and 
confidence forſake the breaſt; every day brings 
its taſk, and often without bringing abilities to 
perform it : difficulties embarraſs, uncertainty 
perplexes, oppolition retards, cenſure exaſperates, 
or neglect depreſſes. We proceed, becauſe we 
have begun; we complete our deſign, that the 
Jabour already ſpent may not be vain; but as 
expectation gradually dies away, the gay ſmile of 
alacrity diſappears, we are compelled to implore 
ſeverer powers, and truſt the event to patience and 
conſtancy. 

When once our labour has begun, the com- 
fort that enables us to endure it is the proſpect of 
its end; for though in every long work there are 
ſome joyous intervals of ſelf-applauſe, when the 
attention is recreated by unexpected facility, and 
the imagination ſoothed by incidental excellen- 
_ cies; yet the toil with which performance ſtrug- 
gles after idea, is ſo irkſome and diſguſting, and 
ſo frequent is the neceſſity of reſting below that 
perfection which we imagined within our reach, 
that ſeldom any man obtains more from bis en- 


deavours than a painful conviction of his beben, 
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and a continual reſuſcitation of deſires which he feels 
himſelf unable to gratify. 

So certainly is wearineſs the concomitant of 
our undertakings, that every man, in whatever he 
is engaged, conſoles himſelf with the hope of 
change; if he has made his way by affiduity to 
publick employment, he talks among his friends 


of the delight of retreat; if by the neceſſity of 


ſolitary application he is ſecluded from the world, 
he liſtens with a beating heart to diſtant noiſes, 
longs to mingle with living beings, and reſolves to 
take hereafter his fill of diverſions, or diſplay his 
abilities on the univerſal theatre, and enjoy the 
pleaſure of diſtinction and applauſe. 

Every defire, however innocent, grows dan- 
gerous, as by long indulgence it becomes aſcend- 
ent in the mind. When we have been much ac- 
cuſtomed to conſider any thing as capable of giving 
happineſs, it is not eaſy to reſtrain our ardour, or 
to forbear ſome precipitation in our advances, and 
irregularity in our purſuits, He that has culti- 
vated the tree, watched the ſwelling bud and open- 
ing bloſſom, and pleaſed himſelf with computing 
how much every ſun and ſhower add to its growth, 
ſcarcely ſtays till the fruit has obtained its maturity, 
but defeats his own cares by eagerneſs to reward 
them, When we have diligently laboured for 
any purpoſe, we are willing to believe that we 
have attained it, and, becauſe we have already done 
much, too ſuddenly conclude that no more is to be 
done, 

All attraction is ak by FY approach of 
the attracting body, We never find ourſelves fo 
deſirous to finiſh, as in the latter part of our 


work, or fo impatient of delay, as when we 
dre 
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imputed to languor and wearineſs, which muſt al- 
ways oppreſs thoſe more whoſe toil has been longer 


continued ; but the greater part uſually proceeds 
from frequent contemplation of that eaſe which is 


now conſidered as within reach, and which, when 


it has once flattered our hopes, we cannot ſuffer to 


be withheld. 

In ſome of the nobleſt compoſitions of wit, 
the concluſion falls below the vigour and ſpirit 
of the firſt books; and as a genius is not to be 
degraded by the imputation of human failings, 
the cauſe of this declenſion is commonly ſought 
in the ſtructure of the work, and plauſible rea- 
ſons are given why in the defective part leſs orna- 
ment was neceflary, or leſs could be admitted, 
But, perhaps, the author would have confeſſed, that 
his fancy was tired; and his perſeverance. broken; 
that he knew his deſign to be unfiniſhed, but that, 


when he ſaw the end ſo near, he could no —_ 5 


refuſe to be at reſt. 

Againſt the inſtillations of this frigid . 
the heart ſhould be ſecured by all the conſidera- 
tions which once concurred to kindle the ardour 
of enterpriſe. 
tion, has ſtill greater force to ſtimulate perſeve- 
rance; ſince he that might have lain ſtill at fuſt 
in blameleſs obſcurity, cannot afterwards deſiſt but 
with infamy and reproach. He, whom a doubt- 
ful promiſ2 of diſtant good could encourage to 
ſet difficulties at defiance, ought not to remit his 
vigour, when he bas almoſt obtained his recom- 
pence. To faint or loiter, when only the laſt 
efforts are required, is to ſteer the ſhip, through 
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know that delay cannot be long. Thus unſea- 
ſonable importunity of diſcontent may be partly 


Whatever motive firſt incited ae- 
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tempeſts, and abandon it to the winds in ſight of 
land; it is to break the ground and ſcatter the feed, 
ind at laſt to neglect the harveſt. 

The maſters of rhetorick direct, chat the moſt 
forcible arguments be produced in the latter part of 
an oration, leſt they ſhould be effaced or perplexed 
by ſupervenient images. T his precept may be 
15 extended to the ſeries of life: nothing is 
er with honour, which does not conclude bet- 
ter than it began. It is not ſufficient to maintain 
the firſt vigour ; for excellence loſes its effect upon 
the mind by cuſtom, as light after a time ceaſes to 
dazzle. Admiration muſt be continued by that 
novelty which firſt produced it, and how much ſo- 
ever is given, there muſt always be reaſon to imagine 
that more remains. 

We not only are moſt ſenſible of the laſt i im- 
preſſions, but ſuch is the unwillingneſs of mankind 
to admit tranſcendent merit, that, though it be dif- 
icult to obliterate the reproach of miſcarriages by 
any ſubſequent atchievement, however illuſtrious, 
jet the reputation raiſed by a long train of ſucceſs, 
may be finally ruined by a ſingle failure ; for weak- 
neſs or error will be always remembered by that 
malice and envy which it gratifies. 

For the prevention of that diſgrace, which laſſi- 
tude and negligence may bring at laſt upon the 
greateſt performances, it is neceſſary to proportion 
carefully our labour to our ſtrength. If the defign 
compriſes many parts, equally eſſential, and there- 
fore not to be ſeparated, the only time for caution 
i before we engage; the powers of the mind muſt 
be then impartially eſtimated, and it muſt be re- 
membered, that not to complete the plan, is _ to 
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have begun it; and that nothing 1 is done, while any 

ing is i 
* 3 if the taſk conſiſts in the repetition of ſingle 
acts, no one of which derives its efficacy from the 
reſt, it may be attempted with leſs (cruple, becauſe 
there is always opportunity to retreat with honour, 
The danger is only, leſt we expect from the world 
the indulgence with which moſt are diſpoſed to treat 
- themſelves; and in the hour of liſtleſneſs imagine, 
that the diligence of one day will atone for the-idle- 
neſs of another, and that applauſe begun by appro» 
bation will be continued by habit. 

He that is himſelf weary will ſoon weary! the 
publick. Let him therefore e hay down his employ- 
ment, whatever it be, who can no longer exert his 
former activity or attention; let him not endeavour 
to ſtruggle with cenſure or obſtinately infeſt the 
ſage till a general hiſs commands him to depart, 
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Begone, ye blockheads, Heraclitus cries, 

And leave my labours to the learn'd and wiſe ; 
By wit, by knowledge, ſtudious to, be read, 

I ſcorn the multitude, alive and dead, ** 


I ME, which puts an end to all human plea- 

ſures and ſorrows, has likewiſe concluded the 
labours of the RamBLER. Having ſupported for 
two years, the anxious employment of a periodical 
writer, and multiplied my eſſays to four volumes, I 
have now determined to deſiſt. 

The reaſons of this reſolution it is of little im- 
portance to declare, ſince juſtification is unneceſ- 
ary when no objection is made. I am far from 
ſuppoſing, that the ceſſation of my performances 
will raiſe any inquiry, for J have never been much a 
favourite of the publick, nor can boaſt that, in the 
progreſs of my undertaking, I have been animated 
by the rewards of the liberal, the careſſes of the great, 
or the praiſes of the eminent. | 

But I have no deſign to gratify oride by ſub- 
miſion, or malice by lamentation; nor think it 
reaſonable to complain of neglect from thoſe 
whoſe regard I never ſolicited. If I have not been 
diſtinguiſhed by the diſtributors of literary ho- 
nours, I have ſeldom deſcended to the arts by 


wuich favour is obtained. I have ſeen the me- 
teors 
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0 
teors of faſhion riſe and fall, without any attempt obs 
to add a moment to their duration. I have never 4 . 
complied with temporary curioſity, nor enabled 1 
my readers to diſcuſs the topick of the day; [ * 


have rarely exemplified my aflertions by living 
characters; in my papers, no man could look | ſhal 
for cenſures of his enemies, or praiſes of himſelf; : 
and they only were expected to peruſe them, 
whoſe paſſions leſt them leiſure for abſtracted 
truth, and whom virtue could pleaſe by its naked 
dignity. | 


To ſome, however, I am indebted for encou- * 
ragement, and to others for aſſiſtance. The num- igt 
ber of my friends was never great, but they have 5 0 
been ſuch as would not ſuffer me to think that I was havin 
writing in vain, and I did not feel much dejedtion * 
from the want of popularity, MESS Jedic 

My obligations having not been frequent, I 
acknowledgments may be ſoon diſpatched. 4. 13 
- Can reſtore to all my correſpondents their produe- = 
tions, with little diminution of the bulk of my Will ; 
volumes, though not without the loſs of ſome "4 
m_ to which particular honours have been wal 
paid. | 2494 « 
The parts from which I claim no other praiſe « : 
than that of having given them an opportunity of « hx 
appearing, are the. four billets in the tenth paper, conf, 
the ſecond letter in the fifteenth, the thirtieth, the be 1 
forty-fourth, the ninety-ſeventh, and the hundredth * 
papers, and the ſecond letter in the hundred and conc 
ſeventh. | | B 
Having thus deprived myſelf of many excuſes * | 
which candour might have admitted for the in- of t 
equality of my compoſitions, being no longer as 
able to allege the neceſſity of gratifying corte 


| fponde nts, 
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pondents, the importunity with which publica- 
tion was ſolicited, or obſtinacy with which cor- 
rection was rejected, I muſt remain accountable 
for all my faults, and ſubmit, without ſubterfuge, 
to the cenſures of criticiſm, which, however, 
| ſhall not endeavour to ſoften by a formal de- 
precation, or to overbear by the influence of a 
patron, The ſupplications of an author never 
yet reprieved him a moment from oblivion; and 
though greatneſs has ſometimes ſheltered guilt, 
it can afford no protection to ignorance or dul- 
nefs, Having hitherto attempted only the pro- 
pagation of truth, I will not at laſt violate it by 
the confeſſion of terrors which I do not feel: 
baying laboured to maintain the dignity of vir- 
tue, I will not now degrade it by the meanneſs of 
dedication, 

The ſeeming vanity with which I have ſome- 
times ſpoken of myſelf, would perhaps require an 
apology, were it not extenuated by the example of 
thole who have publiſhed eſſays before me, and by 
the privilege which every nameleſs writer has been 
hitherto allowed. A maſk,” fays Caſtiglione, 
© confers a right of acting and ſpeaking with leſs 
© reſtraint, even when the wearer happens to be 

' * known.” He that is diſcovered without his own 


hy conſent, may claim ſome indulgence, and cannot 
Jth be rigorouſly called to juſtify thoſe ſallies or fro- 
* licks which his diſguiſe muſt prove him deſirous tò 


conceal], | 

But I have been cautious leſt this offence ſhould . 
de frequently or groſsly committed; for, as one 
of the philoſophers directs us to live with a friend, 
as with one that is ſome time to become an 
enemy, I have always thought it the duty of an 
| anonymous 
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hereafter known. : 


I am willing to flatter myſelf with hopes, that 
by collecting theſe papers, I am not preparing, for 


my future life, either ſhame or repentance, That 
all are happily imagined, or accurately poliſhed, that 
the ſame ſentiments have not ſometimes recurred, 
or the ſame expreſſions been too frequently repeated, 
I have not confidence in my abilities ſufficient to 
warrant. He that condemns himſelf to compoſe 
on a ſtated day, will often bring to his taſk an at. 
- tention diſſipated, a memory embarraſſed, an ima- 
gination overwhelmed, a mind diſtracted with 
anxieties, a body languiſhing with diſeaſe : he will 
labour on a barren topick, till it is too late to change 
it; or, in the ardour of invention, diffuſe his thoughts 
into wild exuberance, which the preſſing hour of 
publication cannot ſuffer judgment to examine or 
reduce. f | 
Whatever ſhall be the final ſentence of mankind, 
I have at leaſt endeavoured to deſerve their kindneſs. 
I have laboured to refine our language to gramina- 
tical purity, and to clear it from colloquial bar- 
bariſms, licentious idioms, and irregular combi- 
nations. Something, perhaps, I have added to the 
elegance of its conſtruction, and ſomething to the 
harmony of its cadence. When common words 
were leſs pleaſing to the ear, or leſs diſtin in their 
ſignification, I have familiarized the terms of phi- 
loſophy by applying them to popular ideas, but have 
rarely admitted any word not authorized by former 
writers ; for I believe that whoever knows the Eng- 
liſh tongue in its preſent extent, will be able to 
expreſs. his thoughts without further help from other 


nations. 
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As it has been my principal deſign to inculcate 
wiſdom or piety, I have allotted few papers to- the 


hat, WH ide (ports of imagination. Some, perhaps, may 
for be found, of which the higheſt excellence is 
"hat harmleſs merriment; but ſcarcely any man is ſo 
that ſteadily ſerious as not to complain, that the ſeverity 


of dictatorial inſtruction has been too ſeldom re- 
leved, and that he is driven by the ſternneſs of the 
Rambler's philoſophy to more cheerful and airy 
companions. 

Next to the excurſions of fancy are the diſqui- 
ſtions of criticiſm, which, in my opinion, is 
only to be ranked among the ſubordinate and in- 
ſtrumental arts. Arbitrary deciſion and general 
exclamation I have carefully avoided, by aſſerting 
nothing without a reaſon, and eſtabliſhing all my 
principles of 3 on 1 and evident 
truth, 

In the pictures of life 1 dow never been fo 
ſtudious of novelty or ſurprize as to depart 
wholly from all reſemblance ; a fault which wri- 
ters deſervedly celebrated frequently commit, that 
they may raiſe, as the occaſion requires, either 
mirth or abhorrence. Some enlargement may be 
allowed to declamation, and ſome exaggeration to 
burleſque ; but as they deviate further from reality, 
they become leſs uſeful, becauſe their leſſons will 
fail of application, The mind of the reader is car- 
tied away from the contemplation of his own man- 
ners; he finds in himſelf no likeneſs to the phantom 
beſore him; and though he laughs or rages, is not 
reformed, 

The eflays profeſſedly ſerious, if I have been 
able to execute my own intentions, will be found 

6 exactly 
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exactly comformable to the precepts of Chriſt- 


cauſe, if I can be numbered among the writers 
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ianity, without any accommodation to the licen- 
tiouſneſs and levity of the preſent age. I there. 
fore look back on this part of my work with 
pleafure, which no blame or praiſe of man ſhall 
diminiſh or augment. I ſhall never envy the ho- 
nours which wit and learning obtain in any other 


who have given ardour to virtue, and Coldence t to 
truth. 


Acro be Hand anrakie in dA. 
Celeſtial pow'rs! that piety regard, 
From you my labours wait their laſt reward, 
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A 
BOUZAID, the dying advice of Morad, his 
father, to him, iv. 162. 
AcasTUS, an inſtance of the commanding influence 
of curioſity, iii. 266. i 
Acriox, dramatick, the laws of it ſtated, and re- 
marked, iii. 301. | 
AcT1on, neceſſary to the health of the body, and 
the vigour of the mind, ii. 176. 179. The ſource 
of cheerfulneſs and vivacity, 178. f 
Appison, Mr. his critical capacity remarked, ii. 
183. 229. 232. 
Ab MIR AT Ton, and ignorance, their mutual and 
reciprocal operation, iii. 178. 


AbVvxRSITY, a ſeaſon fitted to convey the moſt ſalu- 


tary and uſeful inſtruction to the mind, iii. 265. 
The appointed inſtrument of promoting our virtue 
and happineſs, 267. | 

Anvice, good, too often diſregarded, ii. 189. The 
cauſes of this aſſigned, 190. Vanity often the 
apparent motive of giving it, 191. When moſt 
offenſive and ineffectual, iii. 295. 

ArFABILITY, the extenſive influence of this ami- 
able quality, wm. 212. 


AFPECTATION, the vanity and folly of nglul ging | 


it, i. 121—123. Wherein it properly differs from 

hypocriſy, 124. The great abſurdity of it expoſed 

in the character of Gelaſimus, iv. 104. 
AFFLICTIONS, proper methods of obtaining conſo- 

lation under them, 1. 104. 312. See GRIEF. 
AGRICULTURE, its extenſive uſefulneſs conſidered. 

il. 237. 

Vor. IV. N 
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AjurT, his hiſtory, iv. 142—150. | 
ALACRITY, the cultivation of it the ſource of per- 
ſonal and ſocial pleaſure, ii. 112, 113. 


Ar IGER, his character, iv. 224. 


ALMAMOULIN, the dying ſpeech of Nouradin, his 
father, to him, iii. $9. Hs thoughtleſs extrava- 
gance, 9o. The excellent advice which the ſage 
gave him, 94. 

ALTIL1A, her coquetry deſcribed, Iv. 121. 

AMBITION, a quality vatural to youth, i. 89. The 
peculiar vanity of it in the lower ſtations of life, 
It. 72, 73. 

a6 his reflections on the deptorable caſe of 
proſtitutes, iii. 11. 1 * 

AMUSEMENTS, b at regulations the be 
rendered uſeful, 4 204. * f 2 


- AncGzs, a tumultuous and dangerous paſſion, de- 


rived from pride, 1. 62. Expoſed 'to contempt 
and derifion, 64. The pernicious effects of it, 
65, 66. The neceſſity of checking and regulating 
It, 60. 

AnninGariTt and AjvuT, the Greenland lovers, 
their hiſtory, iv. 142 — 150. 

AnTHE a, her diſagreeable character, i. 205= 210. 

Arrricariox, deſultory, injurious to our improve- 
ments in knowledge and virtue, tit. 157. Active 
and diligent, ſtrongly enforced by a view of the 
ſhortneſs and uncertainty of human life, iii. 169. 


Auro, his character, i. 162. 


AkIs Tro, his ſentiments of what is requiſite t0 
the perfection of a tragedy, iii. 197. 

ASSURANCE, not a'ways connected with abilities, 

16. 

* his juſt reflections on the near pro- 
ſpect of death, ii. 1—7. 

AvranTIvs, his unjuſt and abuſive treatment of 
Liberalis, iv. 23. 

AURENG ZEBE, a tragedy, remarks upon ſome im- 
proprieties in it, iii. 120. 

AUSTERIT1EsS, and mortifications, their uſe in reli- 
gion, iii. 29. 
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AuTHOR, the difficulty of his firſt addreſs, i. 1. 
By what methods he may be introduced with ad- 
vantage to the publick, 3, 4. Often deluded by 
the viſionary and vain anticipations of happineſs, 
10. The neglect of him the moſt dreadful mor- 
tification, 11. The folly of endeavouring to ac- 
quire fame merely by writing, 12. Some- peculiar 
diſcouragements to which he is expoſed, ibid. 
His proper taſk is to inſtrut and entertain, 13. 
The difficulty of executing it with advantage, ibid. 
Increaſed by the caprice and ill-nature of his 
readers, ibid. His acquiſition of fame difficult, 
and his poſſeſſion of it precarious, 129. The great 
difference between the productions of the ſame 
author accounted for, 132. 

AUTHORITY, the accidental preſcriptions of it often 

confounded with the laws of nature, ui. 300. Pa- 
rental, frequently exefted with rigour, 253. 

AuTHoORs, their literary fame deſtined to various 
meaſures of duration, iii. 3. 243. Their being 
eſteemed principally owing to the influence of cu- 
rioſity or pride, 4. Naturally fond of their own 
Nx ii. 18. Many deluded by the vain 

opes of acquiring immortal reputation, iti. 2. 


Their proper rank and uſefulneſs in ſociety, 180. 
F ; 


Bacon, Francis, Lord, his ſevere reflection on 
beautiful women, 1. 230. Was of opinion that his 
moral eſſays would be of longer duration than his 
other works, iii. 6. | 

BailLET, his collection of critical deciſions remark- 
cd, ii. 227. 

Ba:#FULNESS, ſometimes the effect of ſtudious re- 
tirement, iti. 309. 316. Frequently produced by 
too high an opinion of our own importance, 
318. : 

Bax TER, Mr. Richard, what incitement he often 
urged to the preſent exerciſe of charity, 11. 98. 

BrauTY, a mental quality, merely relative and 

N 2 
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comparative, ii. 218. The diſadvantages incident 
to ſuch as are celebrated for it, in. 147. The 


folly of anxiety and ſolicitude upon account of 


it, 148. 

BELLAR1Aa, her character, iv. 166. 

BenEgricence, mutual, the great end of ſociety, ii. 

14. The extent and proportion of it to be ad- 
juſted by the rules of juſtice, 156. 

Ben-Hannasst, Rabbi Abraham, his account of the 
power of the magnet in the detection of inconti- 

nence, iv. 211. | 
BiocrayPny, a ſpecies of writing entertaining and 
inſtructive, ii. 40. By what means it is rendered 

diſguſtſul and uſeleſs, 39. | 

BrusTER, ſquire, ſome account of his infamous 
character, iii. 220. 

Bozx#aave, Dr. Herman, his ſerious reflection on 
the execution of criminals; iii. 49. | 

BoiLEav, his ſentiments on the power of dition, 
Iv. 45. | | 

BoMRBASINE, Mrs. her character, i. 68. 

Booxs, the ſtudy of them not ſufficient to conſtitute 
literary eminence, iii. 291. 

Box TIE, Mr. Robert, philoſophy much improved by 
his diſcoveries, iii. 5. His opinion of the beſt 
expedients for promoting manufactures, iv. 222. 

BR EVIT v, on what occaſions it is neceſſary and uſe- 
ful in an author, i. 85. i 

Bou col us, his account of Mrs. Buſy's economical 
character and conduct, ui. 194. Kot 

Bus ix Ess, the neglect of it fooliſh and pernicious, 
. 117. 

Bus r _ lady, her character expreſſive of the active 
ſcenes of a country life, i. 305. 


Busy, Mrs. the particularities of her charaQer, 
111. 194. 
| c 285 
CabExcx, in poetick numbers conſidered, ii. 233. 


CAuII ILA, her affected diſreliſn of the diſpoſitions 
and conduct of her own ſex expoſed, iii. 56—58- 
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CanTILENUS, his low taſte cenſured, iv. gg. 

CarTATOR, a legacy-hunter, his hiſtory, iv. 198. 
20 

Ca 5, 5 the conneCtion of it with hope, ii. 81. 

CEnSURE, our fondneſs for it derived from an ima- 
gined ſuperiority, i. 7. On what occaſions it be- 
comes equitable and laudable, 299, 

CHARACTERS, the general inclination to copy thoſe 
of other perſons conſidered, iv. 27. 

CnaRIESsA, her reflections upon the faſhionable 
follies of modiſh life, ii. 270—27 

CyarITY, the diſcharge of its g OY ſhould be 

regulated and adjuſted by the rules of juſtice, 
ü. 1 7 

Crna * his character, iv. 95, 

CHARYBDIs, her diſpoſition to profuſe expences, a 
m, 

— his reflections upon the vanity of tranſs- 
tory applauſe, iii. 75. His remarks. upon the im- 
portance of being acquainted with paſt tranſac- 
tions, 290. 

CLaxEnNDON, Edward Hyde, earl of, the peculiar 
excellency of his Hiſtory of the Rebellion, iii. 10 

CyxYSALUS, the fatal effects of his peeviſhnes, 
i. 3% .. 

CL OY his maxim on the excellence of medi- 
ocrity, i. 229. 

CL 20x a, her letter concerning gaming, i. 88—92. 

Cou ED, critical remarks upon the manner of com- 
poſing it, iii. 119. 

n falſe claims to it cenſured, iv, 
15 

Cour axioxs, different claſſes of them deſcribed, 
iv. 1 | 

Court 1T1ONs, often ſupported by intereſt and 
envy, iv. 125, Their different influence on this 
occaſion ſtated, 126, 127. 

ComrL ain, inceſſant, repreſented ed 
owls of mankind, ii. 31. 
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ConversarrIon, rural, the pleaſures and diſtaſtes 
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ComPLAINXTs of the conduct of others, what prin- 
ciples will ſupport our claim to it, i. 299, zoo. 


 Conpucr, the abſurdity of it, whence it ariſeth, 


iii. 176, 
ConsoLATION under afliftions, by what methods 
it may be obtained, i, 312. On what occaſion it 
may be drawn from a view of the afflictions of 
others, 313. Its uſeful influence againſt the de- 
preſſions of melancholy, 314. The tendency of 
it to ſtrengthen patience and fortitude, 3 16. 
CoxnsTANTIUS, his hiſtory and character, iv. 172— 
9 | | | 
ConTENTMENT with the ſituation in life aſſigned 
us, recommended, ii. 53, 54. 
Con TROVERSY, the writers of it, their ſhort-lived 
fame ſoon ſucceeded by diſreliſh- and negle, 


ul, 


ConveRrsATION, the art of it difficult to be at- 


tained, iv. 151, The importance of acquiring 
it, 94. What methods are moſt proper for 
this end, 152, The errors in ſentiment and 
PRES? relating to this, into which many are 
ed, 153. 


of it, 1, 256. 279. 
CorneLta, her account of lady Buſtle's employ- 
ment, i. 305 —311, | 2 


Cour IEA, his manner deſcribed, iii, 247—252. 

CovRTLY, Mrs, her character, i. 77. 

CowLey, Mr. Abraham, a paſſage in his writings 
illuſtrated, i. 32, Ln 

CrEDuLITY, the common failing of unexperienced 
virtue, iv. 85. 


 CrirTicism, the art of it regulated by precarious 


and fluQuating principles, i. 142. iii, 310. The 
proper end to which it ſhould be applied, iv. 
92. Minute, cenſured and exploded, ibid. Ge- 
nuine, the offspring of labour, truth, and equity: 
1. 15. | . 
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Catricks, their true character, i. 14, The dif- 


ferent diſpoſitions and meaſures of the candid 
and the ſevere, 140, 141. The different 
claſſes of criticks aſſigned, and their arts and 
inſults expoſed, iv. 89. 91. The methods by 
which their malevolent defigns may be defeat- 
ed, 90, Remarks on their cenſures of other 
writers, YH, 229. They are often miſled by in- 
tereſt, ibid. 


Curipus, his obſervations on the folly of viſionary 


opulence, ii. 109, 


CuR1081iTY, a principle of powerful and extenſive 


operation, ii. 282, iii. 79. The folly of being 
ſolely influenced by it in the purſuit of knowledge, 
it, 289, To be indulged with caution and judg- 
ment, 158, The great folly of it when -extrava- 
gant, 161. The firſt and laſt paſſion in great 


and generous minds, iii. 205, 


Cusrou, to conquer it requires the utmoſt efforts 


of fortitude; and virtue, W, 297. 


Dar R, the instructions ariſing from the near 


views of it, ii. 2. The diſpoſitions of mind 
ſuitable to that inſtructive and awful ſeaſon, 4. 
6. The different ſentiments we then form of 


men and things; and particularly as to friends, 


rivals, and enemies, 5, 6. The due contem- 
plation of it a proper method of ſuppreſſing 
fear, i. 104. The immediate effects of death 
awful and important, u. 138. The impreſſions 
made by it too generally tranſient, 140. The 
remembrance of it, when it predominates in our 
minds, a great and animating incentive to vir- 
tue, ibid. 


Dzr1niTiON, in what reſpect not the province of 


man, iii. 117. The negle& of it prejudicial to 
the writers of plays, 118. 


DejzcTioN of ſpirit frequently increaſed by vain 


terrors, ui. 31. 


DEeMocHaRESs, his character, ii. 277. 
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E Tvs, his addreſs to Tranquilla deſcribed, 

DerExDENCE, perpetual, contrary to the dignity of 
wiſdom, iv. 12. , 

DzyRAvaT1oON of the mind by external advantages, 
not ſo univerſal as is apprehended, iv. 67, 

Dzs1REs of mankind more numerous than their at- 
tainments, ii. 294. A perpetual conflict with 
natural defires the lot of our preſent ſtate, ii. zo. 
Exceſſive, reſtrained by the attentive proſpect and 
contemplation of death, 1oD⁊vñ?ꝗʒǽ | 

Desr ars, conſiderations propoſed for preventing it, 
wu. $4 © | | 

DicacuLvus, his affectation of the character of a 
wit, iv. 77—82. | 

DaicT1on, the attractive power of its charms in the 
conveyance of truth to the mind, iv. 45. See 
LanGUAGE. 

Dirrib ze, the advantageous influence of this 
quality in managing a debate, iii. 317. 

DiLaToRIiNnEss, and indolence in managing im- 
portant affairs, their fatal effects, iii. 170. 

Dil Io EN oE, too frequently relaxed and abated by 
2 ü. 34. Often obſtructed by friendſlup, 
ibid. 

Discoxd, little things often produce it, i. 269. 

er ene attendant on every ſtate of life, li. 
2 . ul, I * 

5 _ controverſy, the fatal effects of it 
when ill conducted, ii. 241. Frequently influ- 
enced by the diſpoſitions of pride and vanity, 247- 

DomzsTiCcx conduct, the importa q 
ing it by the dictates of wiſdom and eſs, 
ii. 83. The danger of betraying our weakneſs to 
our ſervants, one motive to a regular life, 85. 
See SERVANTS. 


Donxs zr, Charles Sackville, earl [not duke] of, 


applauded as good-natured, though angry, i. 65. 
DzxyDpetn, Mr. John, his — and inaccu- 
racy remarked, 1. 188. 1 
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Ep Vc Ar 10x, the importance of conducting it aright, 
ü. 170. 180. The difficulty attending it, iv. 20. 
Errors in the conduct thereof cenſured, iii. 22. 
157-162. iv. 167. The pernicious effects of 
wrong management in this affair, iii. 33. Some 
inſtances of remiſſnefs and irregularity ſpecified, 
Ill. 157. iv. 154. 199. 

EMINENCE, a proof of it in having many enemies 
as well as friends, 1. 53. ER 
Envy, its malignant influence deſcribed, iv. 128. 
Will often ſacrifice truth and friendſhip to weak 
temptations, 129. 

EPIC T ET us, his ſalutary inſtructions for preſerving 
the mind from the elation of vanity, and the 
dejection of grief, i. 11. His excellent ſentiments 
on the advantage of being influenced by the fears 
of poverty and death, 101. | | 

EersTOLARY writing, its difficulty and excellence, 
it. 276. It ought to bear a ſtrict conformity to 
nature, and the various purpofes- deſigned by it, 

; 278; 281. 

ER ASu us, his diligent and unwearied improvement: 
of time applauded, itt. 17. 

Er1iPHiILE, her exceflive peeviſhneſs cenſured, iii. 

©. 

1 the averſion of moſt perſons to be con- 
vinced of it, i. 187. 189. Their attempts to 
* it generally the effect of obſtinacy or pride, 
ibid. | 

Ess As, the extenſiveneſs and variety of this kind 
of writing, iv. 130. The advantages and incon- 
veniencies of it, 129. 

Ess E NE of things, leſs regarded than their exter- 
nal and accidental appendages, iv. 12. 

EvBuLvus, his character, i. 156 - 167. 

EvenTs, ſome of the moſt conſiderable, often pro- 
duced by caſual and ſlender cauſes, iii. 211. 


EumMaTHEs, his free cenſure of the errors of mo- 


dern education, iii. 1 His judicious 
5 
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conduct in the tuition of a young nobleman 
iv. 183. His narrative of the low inſidious arts 
by which his good deſigns were obſtructed and 
defeated, 186, The mean adventures: of his 
pupil related, 189. 

EUMENEs, his character, ii. 57, 

EvuyHEL14, an account of her rural amuſements, 
i. 256, 257. 279. | 

EuPHEMIAa, her character, i. 73. 

EvuyHvEts, his character, i. 149. 

Eu rRorrus, his account of the indecent and in- 
ſulting conduct of Tripherus, ii. 263, 264. 

ExCELLENCE, the defire of it laudable, ii. 7z. 

Practical and ideal, widely different, iii. 37. 

Ex8RC1SE, its neceſſity to the health and vigour of 
the body, ii. 178. | 

Ex1$STENCE, every ſtage and period of it ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome improvement, iii. 299. 

ExPECTATION, the torment of it greateſt in the 
early ſeaſons of life, iti. 33. The practice of 
diſappointing the expectations of others, incon- 
ſiſtent with true friendſhip, iv. 17. This in- 
ſtance of wrong conduct te in the. caſe 
of Liberalis, 22, 23- Our expectations often 
viſionary and diſappointing, 195, 196. 

EXTERNAL appearances frequently deluſive, iv. 
ES RY 

Exr 1 ſome inſtances of it related, iv. 


1 2. 
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FailinGs, the detection of them too generally 


received with diſguſt, i. 244. | 
FaLsEROOD, its guilt widely extended, ii. 247. 
Often imitates truth, 248. The influence of it 
on the paſſions, 250. The artifices of it ex- 
ploded, iv. 157. | wt 
FaisTAFF, Sir John, Prince Henry's tender re- 
flexions on his death, ii. 104. x 
Fame, the love of it when irregalar and dangerous, 


1. 295. Waen laudable, ibid. The on'y recom- . 
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pence mortals can beſtow on virtue, 298. The ill 

economy of it the effect of ſtupidity, ii. re. Of 

a ſhort duration when it is not properly founded, 

i. 292. The acquiſition and loſs of it conſider- 

ed, 132. That of authors caſual, precarious, and 

ſhort-lived, 245, 246. The aſcent to it obſtruct- 
ed by envy and competition, iv. 30. | 

Fear, the diſtreſſes of it obviated and alleviated 
by the contemplation of death, 1. 104. Super- 
ſtitious, cenſured and exploded, u. 31. In what 
caſes. it characterizes a coward, iii. 125. Not 
intended to overbear reaſon, but to aſſiſt it, ibid. 
The pernicious effects of an irrational indulgence 
of it, 170. TC INT | 

FerRocULAa, her ungoverned paſſions deſcribed and 
cenſured, ui. 45. | | 

FERRATus, his favourite paſſion, iv. 95. 

Ficriox, the. works formed upon the plan of it, 
wherein uſeful and defective, i. 18. They too 
frequently corrupt the mind of youth, 19—24. 

FLATTERY, the principal cauſes of it deſcribed, 
ü. 296. It is often profuſedly addreſſed to the 
unworthieſt objects, 297. The peculiar infamy 
of ſuch proſtitution,” ibid. Moſt ſucceſsful when 
accommodated. to particular circumſtances, or 
characters, iii. 1. iv. 71. 111. 158. Openneſs 
to it the diſgrace of declining life, 14. The 


influence of it to quiet conviction and obtund re- 


. morſe, 71. The fatal and miſchievous effects of 


it, ul. 295. ii. 606. 

Flavia, 2 agreeable character, ii. 172. 

FLaviLLa, her levity and inconſtancy diſplayed, iv. 
121. | 

FLIRTILL A, inſtructed upon the ſubje& of maſque- 
rades, i. 58. 

F.oREnT1vus, his character, i. 111. 

Frlox ENT UL us, his education conducted upon an 
Irregular and injurious plan, iii. 21—24. 

Froscurus, the manner of his addreſſes to Tran- 


quilla, iii. 83. 
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Fol. L 1ESs, faſhionable, particularly deſcribed, ii. 
2775 The modern round of favourite diver- 
fions weakly regarded as the moſt important end 
of human hfe, 272. | 

FzxavuD, thoſe perſons who are moſt addicted to it, 
generally the moſt ſuſpicious, ii. 61, 

Fzx1enD, the difficulty of finding a faithful and able 


one, i. 171. The eflential ingredients of that 


amiable character, ii. 59. 

W firmeſt too often diſſolved by 

d openn cerity, 1. 2 The ties 
— to form and eltabliſt fie, ii. 3 4 
Efteem and love eſſential to its compoſition, ii. 
61. The meaſures neceſſary to maintain and 

continue it, 267. Virtue of the ſame kind 
its moſt laſting ſupport, 61. The moſt com- 
mon obſtructions of it, 63, 64. Envy and flat- 

tery moſt injurious to its intereſt, 59. The par- 
tialities with which it is often attend 269. See 
Ha RMON x. a 

FroLick, Mr. his character, as exhibiting a ſtriking 
ſpecimen of vanity, ii. 44. 

FxvuGALITY, the excellence of it, ii. 21. Cautions 
and rules for direQing the practice of it, 23. So- 
phron's letter in recommendation of it, 21. 

FaxvirTion, the limits of it fixed by immoveable 
boundaries, iv. 98. | f 

Fux cos, his addreſſes to Tranquilla deſcribed, 
ul, 

Fux IA, her character, i. 110. | | 

FuTvuRiTyY, the proſpects of it fitted to influence 
and regulate our preſent. conduct, i. 8. Anxiety 
about it cenſured, 177. ii. 30-35. The folly of 
building our hopes upon it, iv. 235. 

G | 


Gamin, its pernicious effects, i. 92. Peſtructive 
of the peace, harmony, and pleaſures of domeſtick 
life, 93. Cleora's letter concerning it, i. 88-92. 

GaRRET, the advantages of it for contemplation 
and improvement, it, 69. Subſervient to gauety 
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and ſprightlineſs, 73. The hiſtory and antiquirie 
of ſeveral, iv. 7, 8. 

GELASIMUS, his character, iv. 104. 

vary nan rs 346. - - 

Gzn1vs, the ED iency and importance of con- 
ſulting it, in chuſing our ſtation in life, i. 119. 
120. Gr 63. 

GLuTTONY, the indulgence of this vice freely cen- 
ſured, iv. 248, 249. 

Gov, his placability, an eſſential principle of all 
religion, iii. 24. Frequent reflections on his wiſ- 
dom and 1— the chief ſecurity againſt the 
anguiſh of impatience, i. 198. 

Goop — and affability, the extenſive inſſu- 
ence. of theſe amiable qualities, iii. 2 12. 

Goo ESS, female, too eaſily vanquiſhed, ii. 95. 

Gar, immoderate, afwaged by the contempla- 

tion of our latter end, i. 104. See Coneia- 

| 5 


GvLosvLus, his criminal indulgence to exceſſive 
feeding expoſed, i iv. on. 


HaBiTs, their i influences and effects, ii. 
136. 

Hamzr, the Indian, the moderation and modeſty 
of his defires, i. 234. 

Hamer, the poet, his ingratitude, iv. 119. 

Hax, Sir Matthew, his prudent concern for ſecur- 
ing the reputation of virtue, i. 84. 

HarPIx ESS, the fruition of it ependent on our 
own ſenſations, wi. 267. The higheſt we can 
enjoy in this life derived from ſelf-approbation, 
and the applauſes of conſcience, 268. The me- 
thods by which it may be often deſtroyed, iv. 
87. Our indulging chimerical wiſhes of it, often 
productive of great diſappointment, i. 25. When 
dependent upon external circumſtances, preca- 
rious and deluſive, 30. Chimerical proviſion for 
it exploded, 32, 33. The inſufficiency of ſenſual 

pleaſures to procure it, ü. 2. Of mankind, de- 


E100 5.3 
not upon opinion, but on practice, 262+ 

Of others, the folly of repining at it, 54. Fe- 
male, by what anxieties it is often diſturbed, iii. 
114. Diſtant and laſting, ſecured only by. the for- 
bearance of preſent gratiſications, iv. 99. Human 
ſchemes of promoting it viſionary and delufive, 
228. 2 

8 and friendſſiip, by what methods main. 
tained and ſecured, iv. 5. 

Harmony, the end of poetical menduris, | ti. 207, 

HzaLTH, the neceſſity of it to the duties and plea- 
fures of life, i. 289. The folly and Sicken 
of ſquandering i it, ibid. By what methods to be 
preſerved, iii. 36. The anxious care of it in the 
valetudinarian, vain and ridiculous, i. 289. The 
r attending the loſs of it, ibid. Ne- 

a — 7 the votaries of buſineſs, and the fol. 

of pleaſure, 292. The power of it in 

exalting the happineſs of life, 290. 
Hzarne, Mr. Thomas, the antiquary, ls juf re- 
flection on the fragility of human life, ii. 99. 
HERMETICUs, his ſecret for detecting i INCORLINEREE, 
Iv. 21 

—.— his diſtribution of mankind into three 
claſſes, ii. 91. 

HzsITATTOx, the effect of indolence and divided 
attention, iii. 172. 

HILARIVs, his character, ii. 275. His conduct in 
the capacity of a wit cenſured, 279, 280. 
HrasuTvus, his character, iv. 94. | 
His rox v, the writers of it often chargeable with 

the depravation of mankind, ii. 146. The diff 
culty of writing a good one, iii. 103. England 
remarkably barren of hiſtorical genius, ibid. 
Home, remarks on the propriety of his v 
tion, ii. 220, 221. 223. 236. 
Hoxop xs, tranſitory, Cicero's reſlectons [apo 
them, iii. 76. 
Horz, the ſtrong influence of it upon our reſolu- 
tions and actions, i. 9, Of remote advantages 
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ſhould be indulged with caution, as it often vi- 
tiates the human underſtanding, 10, 11. Fre- 


quently attended with diſcontent and impatience,. 


25. Fallacious and afflictive, however, neceſſary 
in ſome degree, in every condition of life, ii. 72. 
78, 79- The rational advantages of it acquired 
by wiſdom and fortitude, 80. The vifionary and 
deluſive amuſements of it ſubſide in age and 
want, 81. It ought to be cheriſhed when it ope- 


rates as an excitement of induſtry, ii. 68. It 


redominates amidſt frequent diſappointments, 
iv. 195. In what reſpec the chief happineſs of 


man, 230. | 
HumovuR, good, the peculiar value of this qua- 
lity, ii. 101, 103. _ | | 
Hy EN Aus, his account of the diſagreeable qua- 
lities of ſome ladies, iii. 42—48. 55—61. His 
marriage with Tranquillla, and the happineſs 
connected with it, iv. 32. | 
HyPERDULUS, account of his treatment by his 
relations, ui. 258. | 
HyPERTATUsS, his reflections upon the conveni- 
ences and advantages of a garret, iii. 68—75, 
HYPOCRISY, not . to be charged upon ſuch 
as are zealous for virtues which they neglect to 
practiſe, i. 82. Wherein it differs from affecta- 


tion, 124. 


IAN RE, her character, 1. 111. 

IpLENEss, its fatal effects, ii. 181. 

IcnoRance of ourſelves, the ſource of moſt errors 
in human conduct, i. 146. And admiration, their 


mutual and reciprocal operation, iii. 179. 


IMacinaTION, the danger of indulging the excur- 


ſions and amuſements of it, ii. 203. 
ImiTATION of others, when attended with ſervility, 
highly cenſurable, iv. 27. 


ImexaTiIENCE of ſtudy, the mental diſeaſe of the 


preſent generation, iu. 288. 
IurZIIA, her ambition and pride, iii, 60. 


— — — 
— — — — 
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Fx cox TIN ENR, a ſcheme for the detection of it 
propoſed, iv. 214. 

InDoLENCE, the difficulty of being reformed from 

it, Wt. 298. 

Ix p usr R neceſſary, as well as genius, to acquire 
an eminence in literary productions, i. 152—185. 

Ix RAT ITV DE, the peculiar baſeneſs and infamy of 
— ax 258. The effect of great depravity of mind, 
ibid. 

InjuR1Es, the forgiveneſs of them neceſſary to 
happineſs, iv. 13 -o When eaſieſt to be practiſed, 
137. The motives to encourage it, ibid 

Innocence, the great prerogative of this excellent 

quality, ii. 85, 

INTEREST, the influence of it upon the reſolutions 
and actions of life, iv. 126. je 

JusT1cE, the meaſure of it preſeribed to us clear and 

comprehenſive, 11. 154: A ſtrict regard to it ought 
to regulate the diſtributions of mercy, ibid. 155. 
The exerciſe of it ſhould be ſoftened by prudence 
and lenity, iii. 48. * 


KnoLLEs, Sir Francis, his Hiſtory of the Turks, 
the peculiar excellence of it, iti, o). 

KnowLEDGE, its greateſt importance, when ufeful 
to virtue and happineſs, ii. 164, The defire of 
acquiring it ſhould be ſubſervient to ſome nobler 
principle, ii. 287, The defire of it in many of 
feeble and tranſient influence, iv. 100. The fail- 
ures. to which men devoted to the ſtudy of it are 
peculiarly expoſed, 109, Of ourſelves, its great 
uſe and importance, 1, 156, Neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve us from crimes as well as follies, 168. Pro- 
moted by ſcenes of adverſity, 172. The indiſ- 

cretions and diſadvantages which ariſe from the 
neglect of it, 146, 147. . 


LazouR, and Reft, the parents of Health and Vi- 


gour, i. 203. 


Lapizs, the folly of rendering themſelves cheap, 
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ii, 269, Many of their indiſcretions and errors 


ariſe from unacquaintance with themſelves, i. 
149. Some of their appropriate virtues related, 
1, 242, Several of their de g qualities de- 
ſeribed in the characters of —— iſothea, 
and Sophroniay iii. 45, 


LaNGUAGE, remarks on the purity LE propriety 


of it, iv. 46. 
LaTRONA, her character, iv. 123. 


LazIx ESG, commonly affociated with timidity, ili. iii 
171. See INDOLENCE. 


LEARNED, their complaints of ill treatment and | 


neglected merit examined, ii. 129. The negle& 
of ſome occaſioned by their own inconſiſtency 
of conduct, 1 
contempt, whey 
vice, 134. 
LEARNING, its Origin and excellency, i, 133. The 


— — buſineſs of youth, ii. 18. Wherein it 
from wit, i. 134. The mutual advan- 


their writings ſeduce * to 


tages of their being united, 138. Wherein the : 


chief art of it conſiſts, iii. 187. Eminence in 
it not to be attained without labour, i. 128. 
The poſſeflion of applauſe on account of it, a 
precarious tenure, 130. Degraded by indecent 
and *promiſcuous dedications, iii. 182. Men of 
learning by various actions expoſed to contempt, 
189. Their condeſcenſion and affability ſources 
of great eſteem, 190. 

Ltcacy Hunter, his character repreſented in the 
hiſtory of Captator, iv. 198. 

LeTTERs to the Rambler ; from Amicus, uit. 10. 
From Athanatus, ii. 1. From Bellaria, iv. 
166. From Bucolus, iii. 191. From Captator, 
iv. 198. From Charieſſa, 1.270. From Cleora, 
1. 88. From Conſtantius, iv. 172. From Cor- 
nelia, i. 305. From Cupidus, ii. 106. From 
Dicaculus, iv. 77. From Eubulus, i. 162, 
From Eumathes, in, 157. iv. 183. 188. From 
Euphelia, i. 252. 276. From Eutropius, ii, 


23 become objects of juſt 


N DX. 
259. From Florentulus, iii. 18, From Gene. 
rola, ui. 128. From Hermeticus, iv. 209. 
From Hilarius, ii. 275. From Hymenzus, jj. 
42. 55. iv. 39. From Hyperdulus, iii. 258. 
From Hypertatus, iii. 68. From Liberalis, iy, 
19. From Miſs Maypole, u, 7. From Me. 
liffa, ii. 118. From Miſella, iv. 55. 60. From 
Miſocolax, iii. 127. From Miſocapelus, ii. 61. 
106. From Miſellus, i. 94. From Myrtilla, 
ii. 169. From Papilius, iii. 211. From Perti- 
nax, ii. 240. From Philomides, ii. 101. From 
.Properantia, iii. 8. From Quiſquilius, ii. 15). 
From Rhodoclia, ii. From Ruricola, 1. 
41. From Serotiaus, W. 28, From Sophron, 
* 21. From Sunday, i. 180.. From Tran- 


. quill, ii, 81. iv. 39. Fro 
rom ++ 


o, ni. 123. 
From Victoria, iii. 


LiBzRAL1s, the wit, ſome account of the diſagree- 

able treatment he met with, iv. 19. 2 

LirE, human, inſtinct and paſſion the firſt ſprings 
and motives of action in it, i. 293. The main of 
it compoſed of ſmall incidents; ii. 82. The ge- 
neral plan of it ſnould be formed from our own 
reflections, iv. 131. The great end of pru- 
dence is to direct ſome of its principal ſcenes, 
ii, 82. The ſhortneſs of it not duly regarded, 
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f 97. The duties of it commenſurate to its du- 
kation, 100. A conviction of the ſhortneſs of 


it ſhould repreſs our projects, and limit our ex- 
pectations, iv. 29. The tediouſneſs of life to 
thoſe who are averſe to the pleaſures of ſolitude, 
i. 27. The miſeries incident to it deſigned for 
the exerciſe and improvement of virtue, 194. 
Often diftrefſed by new deſires and artificial 
paſſions, which ſtrongly operate, and produce 
avarice, vanity, and ambition, 294. The fra- 
gility of it not duly regarded, ii. 99. Exact cal- 
culations: of the value of it moe uſeful in traf- 
fick than in morality, ibid. The numerous bleſſ- 
ings of it to be eſteemed and improved as means 
of happineſs, wi. 35. The ſhortneſs and uncer- 
tainty of it ſhould determine us to moderate our 
paſſions, and contract our deſires, i. 105. De- 
ſeribed under the ſimilitude of the ocean, i. 282. 
I, numerous dangers which attend our paſſage 
—_ it, 283. ulph of 8 pe- 
culi dangerous — fatal, 285. Of multi- 
tudes — to a lottery, iv. 119. 

LIE, country, the buſy ſcenes of it deſcribed in 
the character of lady Buſtle, i. 305. Faſhionable, 
or modiſh, diſgraced by numerous and deteſtable 
follies, ii. 273. 

LiTERATURE, the manufacturers of it, account of 
their characters, iii. 240. 

LoTTERY, the life of multitudes compared to it, 
iv. 11 

1 18s, the paſſionate and enſnaring hopes of 
gain by them, iv. 114, 115. Moſt commonly vi- 


ſpects of fortuitous riches injurious to trade, and 
the ſources of perpetual deluſion, 116, 1 17. 

Lor v, lady, her character, i. . 

Love, ſucceſs in it moſt eafily obtained by indirect 
approaches, i. 3. 

Luxury, the veterans of it ſtrongly addicted to 
ſallies and exceſs of reſentment and fury, iii. 36. 


— 


fionary and fallacious, 115. The imaginary pro- 


— es ee — — 


— — 


SW 2-2: 
United with indolence produceth the moſt per- 


nicious effects, i. 202. 
* M - 


MAackBETH, a traged , remarks on the-impropri 27 
as well as energy, of its diction, iv. 46. 8 


MacxeTism, the pretended and imaginary influ- 
ence of it, iv. 212. | 

Maxxixsp, diverſified by various taſtes, i. 29. 

- Ranged under the two claſſes of merely animal 
and reaſonable beings, iv. 102, 103. Theſe 
qualities expreſſive of their conſtitutional and ha- 
bitual characters, ibid. In the different claſſes 
have deſires and pleaſures peculiar to themſelves, 
U. 91. Their de more numerous. than their 
attainments, 294. | | Fe 

M a & 1 B0ROUGH, Sarah Churchill, dowager dutcheſs 
of, ſevere reflection on her conduct, i. 77. 

Max RIAOGE, general obſervations concerning it, i. 
210. The dictate of nature, and the inſtitution 
of Providence, 107. The ſources of thoſe inſe- 
licities which frequently attend that ſtate, 108. 


236. Why ſo many are unſuitable, 274. Con- 


tracts of it begun in fraud, end in diſappointment, 
275. The afflictions incident to it how to be al- 
leviated, 273. The officiouſneſs of ſome in pro- 
moting them cenſured, ii. 55. 

MasQuERADEs, their pernicious influence and ef- 
fects, i. 59. 

MavrolE, Miſs, her obſervations on the imprudent 
conduct of her mother, ii. 7. 

Mepiocrirty, a quality effential to happineſs. as 

well as virtue, 1. 229. N 

MEeLanTHIa, her character, i. 238. : 

MEL 18a, her character, ii. 119. Her vanity ex- 
cited by a general veneration, ibid. ' By an un- 
expected ENG of her fortune ſubject to va- 
rious mortifications, 123. 

- Mer1ssvs, his character, i. 211. ws 
Memozr, the peculiar exerciſe of that faculty of 
the mind, 1. 248. : 


23S ; 
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Mzx1T, the complaints of the neglect of it often 
ill-grounded, ii. 32. The perſecutors of real 
merit diſtinguiſhed into various claſſes, iii. 233. 

MiLrox, Mr. John, remarks on his verſification, 
ü. 183. 196. The peculiarity of it, wherein it 
conſiſts, 197. He formed his ſcheme of it upon 
the — 7. of Greece and Rome, 206. Critical 
remarks on his Sampſon Agoniſtes, a tragedy, iii. 

199. 204. 

Mind, the riſe and progreſs of its diſpoſitions and 
faculties, ili. 274. Shewn in the gradations from 
pleaſure to ambition and avarice, 274. Its ex- 


tenſive powers diſplayed, i. 249. The tranquil- . 


lity of it, from what ſources generally derived, 
zo. The medicines moſt ſuitable to its diſtem- 
pers, often unpleaſing to the taſte, ui. 3 12. 

M15SELLA, her affecting narrative of her being be- 

trayed by the treachery of her uncle, and the fatal 
influence of it on her virtue and happineſs, iv. 

60. f 

F-44197 his account of his commencing an au- 

. thor, 1. 94+ \ 

MisoCAaPELVUs, the events which diſcouraged him 
from engaging in trade, iii. 62. His appearing 
in the character of a wit, 106. 

MisocoLAx, his cenſure of the practice of giving 
unmerited praiſe, iii. 127. 

Misor REA, her fondneſs for diſputation, iii. 45. 

Mir iss, her conduct in a marriage life deſcribed, 

i. 214. | | 

Mops : ATION, man of, his character, iii. 235. 

Morap, his hiſtory, iv. 160. His dying charge 
to his ſon Abouzaid, 162. 

Mowaiity, inquiries relating to it vaſtly prefer- 
able to phyſical contemplations, i. 146. This 
truth illuftrated in the character of Gelidus, ibid. 


The ancient poets very exceptionable teachers of 


it, 175. 
Morality, the due conſideration of it a proper 


means of preventing our miſery and promoting 
our happineſs, 1. 101. 


: I ND E X. 


MyRTILLA, her account of the character and be. 
haviour of Flavia, ii. 170. | 


NazRaT10N, hiſtorical, the difficulty of this kind 
of writing illuſtrated, iii. 102. 
- NaTuRE, the contemplation of its works, fitted 


to afford pleaſure and inſtruction, i. 28. It fur. 


. niſhes a ſource of proper materials for reflec. 
tion from the objects about us, and -difcovers 
new reaſons for adoring the ſovereign author of 
the univerſe, ibid. By enlarging our curioſity 

after the works of nature we multiply the inlets 
of happineſs, 29. EY 

NzeLi1GENcs, the power of it ſtrengthened by ſmall 

. Indulgencies, iv. 224. | | 

NiTELLA, her exceflive nicety freely cenſured, ii. 

3 N 17 12 | 

Nas; an eminent ſource of pleafing grati- 

. fication, ii. 178. The ftrong propenſity of the 
human mind towards it, ii. 147. Hence we 
grow weary of uniformity, 149. The charms. 
of it tranſitory, however endearing the poſſeſ- 
ſion, iv. 70. | | NEED 

Noux Abi, the merchant of Samarchand, his dy- 
ing addreſs to his ſon Almamoulin, m. g ? Cn 

Nucaculvus, his mean and abſurd character de- 
lineated, ii. 291. 8 


OznscuriITY, in writing, often the effect of haſte, 
iv. 54. IN 

und, + his journey of a day, an inſtructive de- 
ſcription of human life, ii. 64, 499 

Orp 40, its beſt pleaſures drawn from a review 
of a virtuous life, i. 251. By what means it 
becomes entitled to veneration, 303. The pe- 

. culiar vices of it deſcribed, 304. The nume- 
rous infelicities which attend it, ii. 87. Wealth 
only an imaginary ſupport of it, ibid. Piety 
the only proper and adequate relief and beſt 
z roviſion againſt the infirmities and diſtreſſes of 
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that ſeaſon, go. It is peculiarly given to pro- 
craſtination, 97. 
0eyRES810N, domeſtick, the terror and diſtreſs of 


it, Ut. 256. 4 


PaPil1Us, his account of the ingredients neceſſary 
to form a wit, iii. 214. 

Pass ioxs, excited by ſympathy, ii. 93. Perſons 
under the predominant influence of them exceed- 
ing offenſive to others, i. 61. Natural 1 
titious, ſtrong motives of action, i. 29 

PATIENCE, the uſefulneſs of it in Aoviedag the 
miſeries of human life, i. 194. Motives to the 
exerciſe of patience and ſubmiſſion under the 
ſevereſt afflictions, 197, 198. 

Par zoxs, their avarice of praiſe and flattery, ii. 
301. Often corrupted by avarice, and deluded 
by credulity, iv. 24. 

Pavszs, their influence, on the harmony of poetical 
meaſures, ii. 208. 

PEDANTRY, the perſons to whom the cenſures of i it 
may be juſtly applied, iv. 73. The fear of it 
often produces it, 76. * : : 

PEEVISH NESS, a ſpecies epravity ut an 
offenfive, ii. 113, Sometimes the effect of diſ- 
temper or 2 114. 0 Exempliſied in 
the character of Tetrica, Perſons of this 
temper the ſources of peculiar affliction to their 
dependents, iii. 39. A due attention to the dig- 
nity of human nature a mom preſervative and 
remedy againſt this vice of narrow minds, 41. 

PERFECTION, in compoſitions, the effect of atten- 
tion and diligence, iv. 51. The methods by 
which the ancients attained to an eminence there- 
in, 8 2. 

5 na his opinion of the importance of re- 
ſtraining anger, 1. 60. 

PERSEVERANCE, its reſiſtleſs force and excellence, 
i. 262. In intellectual purſuits neceſſary to emi- 
nence in learning and judgment, ii. 188, 


1 
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Per8ANs, their contempt for men who vielated the 
laws of ſecrecy, 1. 74. 

PrILOMIDES, his reflexions on the excellence and 
utility of good-humour, ii. 101. 

PrILOTRYPHUS, his character, i. 239. 

PLAaGIAaRI8M, a Charge often unjuſtly urged to the 

rejudice of ſome authors, iii. 224. Some in- 
— of the truth of this remark with regard 
to ſome of the claſſick writers, ibid. 

PLzAsING others, the art of it a pleaſing acquiſi- 
tion, ii. 293. Its excellency ſhould engage us to 
cultivate it in proportion to its uſefulneſs, 294. 

PLEASURE, the eſſence of it properly conſiſts in 

Choice, iii. 175. Unlawful, the danger of pur- 

' ſuing the allurements of it, iv. 99. | 

PieEaASUREs, ſenſitive and animal, derive their 

agreeableneſs from their freſhneſs or novelty, ii. 
178. Senſual, the gratifications of them vola- 

tile, ü. 136. Immoral, corrupt and debaſe the 
mind, i. 268. The fatal rocks in the ocean of 
life, ü. 286, Of contemplation and virtue far 

preferable to thoſe of the ſenſes, in. 116. 

Po rx, the end of its meaſures is harmony, ü. 
207. Epick, critical remarks upon it, iii. 313. 
Lyrick, its origin and manner, 311. Paſtoral, 
the peculiar beauties of it, i. 217. The difficulty 
of ſucceeding in it, 219. 221. Mere nature to 
be cn" 7% regarded in it, 223. The per- 

fection of it, wherein it conſiſts, 227. 

Pon rs, ancient, exceptionable teachers of mora- 
lity, 1. 175. | 
PoLicy too frequently ſupported by the arts of 

intrigue and fraud, ii. 143. . 8 

PoL1TENSss, rules for eſtimating its advantages, u. 
261. Its amiable influence on the manners, ibid. 

Por1TIAN, his poetical compoſitions cenſured for 
his vanity and ſelf-eſteem, iii. 130. 

PoLYPHYLvUs, his character, i. 114. Y 

PoxTANUs, the inſtructive inſcription'on his om b, 


1. 174. 


* 


INDEX 


Pore, Mr. Alexander, remarks on his verification 2 


ji. 226. 


PovzRTY, the afflictive ſcenes of it deſcribed, i. g17. | 
The fears of it ſtrongly excite to activity and dili- 


gence, gs The folly of thoſe whoſe negligence 
and profuſion involve them in the miſeries of it, 
ibid. In what caſes they are objeQs of pity, 319. 
The diſappointments attending it, 163. Why its 
circumſtances are ſo often regarded witk contempt, 
iv. 38. When only to be dreaded, 231. 


Powe x, the effect of neceſſity, iii. 144. 


Paas E, the general on for it ſhewn, iv. 179. 
The practice of giving unmerited, cenſured, iii. 127. 


The excellency of that which is truly deſerved, ui. 
181. The integrity and judgment with which it 
ought to be diſpenſed, ibid. The love of it en- 
gages in a variety of means for attaining it, iv. 24. 
Of ſervants, the higheſt panegyrick of private vir» 
tue, ii. 84. ; 
ass implicit ſubmiſſion to it unreaſonable, 


iu. 174. | 
PagecierttaTION Often fatal to great defigns, i. 260, 


PRESUMPTION, more ealily correfted than puſil- 


lanimity, i. 152. 
PRIDE, y derived from anger, i. 62. 


PrzODIGALITY, deſtitute of true pleaſure, and the 
ſource of real and laſting miſery, i. 320, 321. 

PROPEBRAN TIA, her letter on the alteration of the 
ſtyle, iii. 8. 

Pos Ar ius, his character, i. 112. 

ProsSPERITY, often productive of various infelicities, 


i, 268. iv. 221, Obſtructs the knowledge of our. 
ſelves, iii. 268. i 

POS PE RO, his character, iv. 217. 

PRosrirurzs, reflections on their infamous and de- 
plorable condition, iii. 11, iv. 65. In what re- 
ſpects objects of compaſſion, iii. 12. | 

Prypence, wherein its provinte lies, iii. 41. 


PxuDexT1vus, the motives on which he contrated 


marriage, 1, 109, : 
Pauxnz, Mrs, her treatment of Leviculus, iv, 123, 
Vor IV. 0 


* 


2 


0-130; DX; 


PuN1sHMEN TS, capital, the ſeverity and frequency of 

them in ſome caſes diſapptoved, iii. 49. 52. Inſtead 
of hindering the commiſſion of the crime, they 
often prevent the detection of it, 53. 


Qu1sQu111vs5, his extravagancies in indulging an 
injudicious curioſity, ii. 161. | 
| R 
RALEIOA, Sir Walter, the defects of his Hiſtory of 
the World, m. 104. | | 


RamBLrFR, his refleftions upon a review of his eſſays, 


iv. 259, See LETTERS. SE 
RariT1its, the choice and ſtudy of them ſhould be 
Rs to virtue and the publick good, ii. 164. 
166, | | 
Rascr1D, his character, a ſtriking example of the 
fatal effects of inſatiable avarice, i. 233. 
Reason, the importance of its keeping a conſtant 
guard over the imagination, i. 44 1 j 
- ReEc1$STER, univerſal, of a new kind, to what uſe- 
ful purpoſes it may be applied, ii. 299. 


RELAXATION, the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of it with 


regard to ſtudy, 11. 200. 
RE11G10N, its origin and excellency, i. 266, The 
ſource of the nobleſt and moſt refined pleaſures, 368, 


The common objections to a life of religion, 


groundleſs and unreaſonable, 269. 
RE MISSION of fins the firſt and fundamental truth of 
religion, iii. 25. | | 
ReyrEenTANCE, the doctrine of it embarraſſed by 
ſuperſtitious and groundleſs imaginations, iii. 27. 
Unjuſtly confounded with: penance, ibid. Wherein 
true repentance conſiſts, 28. The completion and 


ſum of it a real change of temper and life, 30. 


The abſurdity of delaying it, ii. 100. 


_ *ReyvrTarion, induſtry .and, caution neceſſary to 


ſupport it, ili. 143. Tainted, the greateſt cala- 
mity, 305. | | 
Res0LuT1on and firmne% of mind neceſſary to the 


cultivation and increaſe of virtue, ii. 17. 


5 


R. 


_ 


IN Di: EX. 


RzTIREMENT, the diſadvantages of it when indul- 
ged to exceſs by men of genius and letters, 1. 85. 
Rural, the motives of ſome perſons to defire it, 
11. 79. : 

RETROSPECTION on our conduct, the importance 
and uſefulneſs of it, i. 45. 

RHropocLia, her remarks on the amuſements and 
pleaſures of the town, ii. 50. 

RicHes, the general defire of them, whence it pro- 
ceeds, ili. 153. The peace of life too often de- 

ſtroyed by inceſſant and zealous ſtrugglings for 
them, 154. The arts by which they are gained 
frequently irreconcilable with virtue, 15 545 The 
folly of purſuing them as the chief end © 

ing, ü. 29. The true uſe of, iü. 94. 

Ro ARK ER, his character, iii. 233. 

Rou Ax cs, the general deſign of them, i i. 18. Thoſe 
of the former and preſent age compared, 20. 

RuRaL ſituation, a ſketch of its peculiar pleaſures 
and advantages, iii. 177. 


RunicoL a, his obſervations upon the prevalence of 


a fond oh er for news, ii. 41. 
8 


SAMSON Agoniſtes, critical rr. on the beauties 
and improprieties of that dramatick piece, iii. 198. 


SANDERSON, Dr, Robert, biſhop of Lincoln, his 
critical nicety in g his lectures, i. 120. 
SANNAZARIUS, his inducements to the piſcatory 

eclogue, 1. 221. 


SCALIGER, his partiality in preferring Virgil ta 


Homer, ii. 230. 

SCANDAL, the ladies diſpoſition to it, too frequent, 
i. 280. 

SCIENCE, the paths of it narrow and difficult of ac- 
ceſs, iii. 96. The progreſs of it obſtructed by 


ſervile imitation, 141. 
SCIENCES, the encouragement of them by the patro- ph 


nage of the great, caſual and fluctuating, ii. 214. 
SEASONS, the chan gy of them productive of a remark- 
able variation 0 


f be- 


the 82 of pleaſure, ii. 112. 


00D 2: 


SEBASTIAN, king of Portugal, a tragedy, critical 
obſervations upon it, iii. 119. | 
r rules concerning the doctrine and practice 
it, i. 79. | 

Sens, — importance of keeping them, i. 74. 
The general cauſes of the violation of fidelity, in 
reference to ſecrets, 25. The aggravated treachery 
of ſuch conduct, 76, 78. The imprudence of 
committing this truſt to perſons, of whoſe wiſdom 
and faithfulneſs we have fio juſt aſſurance, 79. 


SsxpucT1on of innocence, a detail uf the infamous 


arts and gradations by which it is often e ffected, 
iv. 9. | | 
S= GED, his hiſtory, iv. 237. 7 
SELF-CoNnCEirT, the ſtrong diſpoſitions in many to 
indulge it. ii. 125. How eaſily promoted, ibid. 
By what artifices men of this quality delude them- 


ſelves; 128. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE, its great importance, i. 144. 


ni. 293. A happy preſervative againſt indiſcre- 
tion — vice, 5 169. Frequently obſtructed by 
partiality and ſelf- love, iu. 294. The 
folly of oppoſing our own convictions, 296. 
SEROTINUS, his quick riſe to conſpicuous emi- 
nence, iv. 30. : 
ServanTs, the importance of a wiſe regulation of 


our conduct t them, ii. 83. Their praiſe of 


their ſuperiors the higheſt panegyrick of private 
virtue, 84. The — 2 —_ 
neſs to them, one motive to a regular life, 85. 
Sex, female, ſome infelicities peculiar to it, i. 235. 
SHAKESPEARE, Mr. William, his eminent ſucceſs 
in tragi-comedy, ili. 303. 


S1MILITUDE, a general and remote one in the diſ- 


poſitions and behaviour of mankind, iii. 270. 


Soc1sTY, mutual benevolence the great end of it, 


U. 16. | | 

SolriTuUDE, the 3 pleaſures of it, ii. 177. 
A reliſh for thoſe pleaſures an argument of a 
diſpoſition, i. 27. The diſguſtful tediouſneſs' of 
it to many, ibid. | 


80 


IN DI X. 

Sox ROW, the indulgence of it incapacitates to enjoy 
the pleaſures of contemplation, 1. 27. Cautions 
againſt it, 284. The experience of it a preſerva- 
tive againſt the vanities of the world, 35. Inſtruc- 
tions for preventing it, 286. 

SpENSER, Mr. Edmund, ſome imitations of his dic- 
tion cenſured, iii. 99. 1 5 

SPRING, the pleaſures of that ſeaſon diſplayed, i. 27. 

STANDISH, Mrs. her character, i. 69. 

STo1CKs, their erroneous ſyſtem concerning evil, i. 
193. 5 

ers 1 the imbecility of ſpirit incident to perſons 

addicted to it, iii. 305. | 

STYLE, the alteration of it humorouſly diſplayed, 

SunDaY, the different methods of employing that 
ſacred ſeaſon, i. 180. The true method recom- 
mended, 184. | | 

SUPERSTITION, & diſpoſition irrational and terri- 
fying, i. 68. | 

SUSPICION, often the concomitant of guilt, ii. 144. 
An enemy to virtue and happineſs, 145. Old age 
peculiarly addicted to it, 4 


 SusPIR1IUS the ſcreech-owl, his character, ii. 32. 


SYCOPHANT8, their infamous chatacter, ii. 297. 


T 

Tax rAL us, his fabled puniſhment a ſtrong image of 
hungry ſervility, iv. 18. 

TzMPpER, by what means it is frequently 
vitiated, Us I 17. | 

TzMPTAT1ONS to vice, the motives to reſiſt them, 
with the difficulty attending that reſiſtance, ii. 94. 

TeTRICA, a lively example of habitual peeviſhneſs, 
U. Ilg, 

Tu — his reflections on the influence of fear and 
fortitude, iii. 125, 126. 

Tux asrzutus, & remarkable inſtance of being de- 
luded by flattery, iv. 16. ; 

True, the negligent waſte of it cenſured, iii. 13. 
Ought to be ſpent with frugality and improved 
with diligence, 14. 31. The principal employ- 


. 


ment of it ſhould be directed with a view to the end 
of our exiſtence, 11. 151. 

Tracey, critical remarks on the manner of com- 
poſing it, iii. 119. 

Txaci-ComeDy, the nature and deſign of i Ka 
iii. 302. Shakeſpeare's eminent fuccels in 
ſpecies of dramatick compoſition, 303. 

TRrANQUILL a, her account of the addreſſes of Ve- 
nuſtulus, Fungoſa, Floſculus, and Dentatus, de- 
figned as a contraſt to the narrative of Hymenæus, 
ui. 84. Her marriage with Hymenzus, and the 
felicity with which it was attended, iv. 39. 

TI UTH, its high original and vaſt importance, ii 
248, Its ealy entrance into the mind when in- 
troduced by deſire and attended with pleaſure, 
iv. 28. A ſteady regard to the luſtre of moral 
and religions truth à certain direction to *. 
neſs, iv. 112. 

Ta rrfikus, his character, ii. | | 

Tuazx NE, matſhal, his ſaying of, the: d- 

of immediately correcting our miſtakes; i. 195. 

TuryIcoLa, her hiſtory, iv. 159. 


* 
VATER, his character of an inſidious anderer, iv. 16 

VacaR1o, his character, 1. 163. 

Vac uus, his account of ſquire Bluſter, i ill, 220. 

VaLlDess0, his excellent remark upon reſigning his 
commiſſion, i. 173. 

VANITY, exceſſive, exemplified i in the character of 
Mr. Frolick, ii. 44. Its tendency to idlenels, 
iii. 289. Of authors, repreſented i in the caſe of 
Miſellus, i. 94. 

Vexvsrurus, his unmanly and timid conduct ex- 
poſed, iii. 123. The manner of his addreſſes to 
Tranquilla, 83. 

VEeRECUNDULUs, the jafolicities he ſuſtained 
through habitual baſhfulneſs and timidity, iii. 306. 

* . RSIFICATION, remarks on its rules, ii. 183. 
195. The peculiarity of Milton's in his Para- 
2 Loſt, 197. See VIRGIL, 


* © * 


I  D E: X SY 

Vice, the deſcriptions of it in writing ſhould be 
always calculated to excite diſguſt, i. 24. 

VicToRIA, her letter on the fooliſh anxiety to excel 
merely in the charms of external beauty, iii. 146. 
On the mortifications ariſing from the loſs of it, 
163. | | | 

Viv : „his remarks on the propriety of Virgil's ver- 
ſification, ii. 222. | 7 

VigsG1L, in what reſpects ſuperior in paſtoral poetry, 
i. 224. Remarks on the judicious propriety of his 
verſification, 227. The plan of his Æneid formed 
upon the writings of Homer, iii. 97. Exceptions 
to ſome of his imitations of Homer, 98. 

VigTUE, the conſtant purſuit of it the higheſt ex- 
cellence, iv. 138. The error of ſubſtituting ſingle 
acts of it for habits, i. 170. Obſtructed by con- 
founding the praiſe with the practice of goodneſs, 
ibid. The repreſentations of it in works of fancy, 
ſhould be always exact and pure, 24. The dif- 
ference between ſpeculative and practical virtue, 
82. United with induſtry ſupplies the genuine 
ſources of hope, ii. 295. Virtue and truth often 
defeated by pride and obſtinacy, 194. 

VId r uvoso, his character diſtinctly drawn, ii. 160. 
The advantages he is capable of communicating 
to others, 166. His exceſſive fondneſs for curio- 
ſities often the evidence of a low genius, 169. 

Uxzasingss of mind, often reheved by comparing 
our lot with that of others, iv. 140. 


UstrULNEss, publick, ſhould be the object of our 


diligent endeavours, iii. 142. 145. 


W 

Wan ſhould be conducted by rules conſiſtent with 
the univerſal intereſt of man, 11. 146. . 

WealTH, why the object of general defire, wi. 
153. The contempt of it repreſented in various 
inſtances, ii. 25, 26. Wrong notions of its uſe. 
falneſs corrected, 29. The real importance and 
iafluence of it ſhewn in the caſe of diſappointed 
expectations, iii. 285. ; 


IN D E KX. 


WHISPERER, his character, iii. 234. 
W1CKEDNESsS, the general ſpread of it caving 


iv. 84. 
_— R, the ſeaſon of ſeriouſneſs and terror, 


. 149. And of retirement and ſtudy, 150. The 
— of it in the polar countries, iv. 141. 


Wis ns, vain, the folly of indulging them, ii. 111. 
WIr, its original, 1. 133. Wherein it differeth 


from learning, ibid. The mutual advantages e 
their being united, 138. The means neceſſary 
to the production of a perſon eminent for the 
character of a wit, ii. 280. Affected wits, the 
meanneſs of their character, iii. 137. 214. iv. 78. 
Women, ſome infelicities peculiar to them, 1 i. 235. 


Y 
Your Hy modeſty and active diligence its. amiable 
ornaments, 1. 57. A time of hack and wed and hops 
ii. 32. Delighted with ſprightlin 
44. Their fond opinion of their en 
iv. 197. The dangers to which it is often ex- 
poſed, 86. Too aal, enſnared by early i n 
fon in pleaſure, i. 253. Often deluded an 
ruined by profuſeneſs and extravagance, 157. 


2 
ZEPHYRETTA, her 2 i. 111. 


Zos 1u a, her hiſtory, i. 66. 
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